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Andrew Horton, The Films of Theo Angelopoulos: A Cinema of Contemplation. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1997. Pp. 241. 


Andrew Horton, ed., The Last Modernist: The Films of Theo Angelopoulos. 
Trowbridge: Flicks books, 1997. Pp. vi + 138. 


With the exception of Michael Cacoyannis, the director of Zorba the Greek [1964], 
Theo Angelopoulos remains the best-known filmmaker working in Greece today. 
In fact, along with Cacoyannis, he is likely to be the only Greek director familiar 
to informed audiences outside his homeland. It is a measure of Angelopoulos's 
acclaim that Bernardo Bertolucci has acknowledged Angelopoulos's influence on 
his work and conceded that his Greek contemporary ranks as one of the most 
original filmmakers of his generation. In 1990 a major retrospective of 
Angelopoulos's work took place at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
while Ulysses' Gaze, starring Harvey Keitel, won the Cannes Film Festival's 
Grand Prix in 1995. Angelopoulos’s standing was assured in 1998 when Eternity 
and a Day was awarded the Cannes Palme D'Or at the 51st Festival. As part of 
the ‘Greece in Britain’ celebrations, a retrospective was hosted at the Riverside 
Studios in London, which spanned the breadth of the director's career from his 
early short The Broadcast [1968]. 

Andrew Horton's unashamedly celebratory study The Films of Theo Angelopoulos: 
A Cinema of Contemplation is the first survey in English of Angelopoulos's oeuvre 
and, together with The Last Modernist: The Films of Theo Angelopoulos, a 
companion collection of essays edited by Horton, fills an important gap. Neither 
volume presumes any prior knowledge of the subject. Instead, both books are 
conceived as user-friendly introductions to Angelopoulos's cinema designed for 
an English-speaking audience receptive to, but with little in-depth knowledge of, 
Angelopoulos's work, or of Greece's cultural and political history. As a film scholar 
and screenwriter with a longstanding interest in Greece, Horton is exceptionally 
well qualified to write about his subject and combines a passion for Angelopoulos's 
work with a detailed knowledge of the practical dynamics of filmmaking. 

The task Horton sets himself in The Films of Theo Angelopoulos in addressing 
his target audience, however, is formidable. In the first section he endeavours to 
situate Angelopoulos's art within the discursive context of over 3,000 years of 
Greek cultural and political history from antiquity through Byzantium to the 
collapse of the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in 1991. Concomitantly, 
Horton explores Angelopoulos's cinema in relation to other cinematic traditions 
which have influenced him (French, Italian, Balkan, Japanese, American, Soviet). 
The second and third sections of Horton's study focus on five of Angelopoulos's 
feature films from Reconstruction [1970] to The Suspended Step of the Stork 
[1991], while the book ends with an account of Ulysses' Gaze and an interview 
conducted by Horton with the director in 1993 during the pre-production phase 
of the film. Aware that most of the films discussed will be unfamiliar to an 
American audience, Horton provides lengthy synopses. 

Inevitably for a study with such a wide scope, the contextualisation can, at 
times, become frustrating. The emphasis is on description, rather than in-depth 
analysis. Provocative connections are touched upon but the author's race to cover 
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the ground allows him little time for these to be developed. In a passage entitled 
"Where to lay the marble head?' the author considers the third section from the 
poem Mythistorema by George Seferis, one of Angelopoulos's favourite poets 
whose poetry echoes throughout the films. Seferis's verse, Horton suggests, can 
be construed as 'an effort to find contemporary significance in the long heritage 
of Greece for a modern Greek poet writing with a knowledge . . . of two world 
wars and other disasters.' Mythistorema was, however, actually published before 
the Second World War, in 1935. Thus, Horton's historical précis begins to mirror 
the temporal reconfigurations that he rightly identifies as central to Angelopoulos's 
poetics where disparate historical periods are conflated within a single shot. 

One ‘disaster’ conspicuously ignored, except in a cursory commentary on The 
Travelling Players [1975], is that of the 1922 Asia Minor defeat (known simply 
as the ‘Catastrophe’ in Greek), which led to an exchange of populations and to 
the forced uprooting of well over one million Greeks from Turkey to Greece. 
Seferis, like many prominent Greek poets, writers, and filmmakers, was a Greek 
of the Diaspora. The ‘dream’ of the lost homeland, as well as the scuppered 
vision of the Megali Idea — the vision of unifying all the Greek communities 
of the near East within a single state — remain poignant preoccupations in his 
poetry as they do in much post-1922 Greek literature and film. They also provide 
an important dimension to Angelopoulos’s films and relate to the motifs of 
uprooting, wandering, and homecoming which Horton rightly identifies as central 
to the narratives. 

Routes and roots are arguably the presiding themes of Angelopoulos’s cinema. 
From the return of the exile Costas Gousis (Michalis Photopoulos) to his remote 
native village in northern Greece in Reconstruction [1970], the motif of the 
journey pervades Angelopoulos's work. The Travelling Players, a notoriously 
difficult four hour epic, for example, focuses on a troupe of actors who wander 
through provincial Greece. Notions of journeying extend in this film to encompass 
the narrative's complex temporal framework that moves from 1939 to the election 
of Papagos in 1952. A panoramic overview of modern Greek history is charted. 
Similarly, in Voyage to Cythera [1983] a film director, Alexandros (Julio Brogi), 
is shooting a film about a revolutionary (Manos Katrakis) who returns from 
political exile as an old man to face the changes of contemporary Athens. As in 
all of Angelopoulos's films mythic patterns of recurrence overlap with moments 
of violent and disorientating historical rupture. Sooner or later Angelopoulos's 
peripatetic protagonists are forced to confront those inescapable borders, both 
external and internal, within which people define themselves and are, reciprocally, 
defined by others. The director's four most recent films, beginning with Landscape 
in the Mist [1988], contain explicit reflections on the meanings assigned to borders. 
In Eternity and a Day, for example, the writer Alexandros (Bruno Ganz) journeys 
to the desolate Greek-Albanian border in order to repatriate a young boy he has 
rescued from a gang in Thessaloniki. In Ulysses’ Gaze, Angelopoulos suggests 
that the redrawing of political boundaries in the Balkans might entail an equivalent 
reformulation of the boundaries that define cinema as an art form. In the director's 
own admission cinema can — indeed, should — act as a bulwark against the 
deleterious impact of disintegrating political borders. As an epigraph to his 
introduction, Horton quotes from the filmmaker: 
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The world needs cinema now more than ever. It may be the last important 
form of resistance to the deteriorating world in which we live. In dealing with 
borders, boundaries, the mixing of languages and cultures today, I am trying 
to seek a new humanism, a new way. 


In The Films of Theo Angelopoulos, Horton succeeds in mapping out the key 
elements of Angelopoulos's cosmology, elucidating the characteristics of his 
cinema and furnishing an illuminating introduction for those first approaching 
the director's work. Disappointingly, however, in a book sensitive to the broader 
contexts of Angelopoulos's films, barely three pages are devoted to an overview 
of the Greek cinema. Is it really possible, however, to discuss Angelopoulos's 
resistance to ‘the methods and material of traditional Hollywood and European 
popular cinema' without considering the wider social, political, and aesthetic 
orientations that characterised the New Greek Cinema which emerged in the late 
1960s and 1970s? Angelopoulos's Reconstruction, together with Alexis Damianos's 
Evdokia [1971] are often cited — with some justification — as ground-breaking 
works that inaugurated a Greek new wave. Innovative filmmakers such as Nikos 
Koundouros and Pandelis Voulgaris, to mention but two, are alluded to only once 
in a list of the new-generation of directors. This is a pity since it conveys the 
misleading impression (and one which is prevalent outside Greece) that 
Angelopoulos has been working in a vacuum. In fact, Ulysses' Gaze might be 
compared fruitfully to Damianos's Eniochos: The Charioteer, both of which came 
out in 1995. Like Ulysses' Gaze, Damianos's film is an epic voyage through the 
tumultuous events of twentieth-century Greek history. And like many of 
Angelopoulos's wandering protagonists, the eponymous hero of Damianos's 
Charioteer is both a detached spectator who gazes upon that history and a 
participant fatally embroiled in the events he witnesses. In different ways both 
films could be said to probe the limits and possibilities of film as an art deeply 
embedded in the history it seeks to represent. 

Although Horton describes Angelopoulos's cinematic odyssey as a journey 
through the ramifying byways of the Greek tradition, his instinct, as a critic 
addressing a non-Greek audience, is to reach for non-Greek comparisons wherever 
possible. Angelopoulos is thus compared to Dostoevsky, Chekhov, Faulkner, T.S. 
Eliot and a crew of other monumental figures in the Western canon. Such 
comparisons are understandable in a study intent on demonstrating why ‘the films 
of Theo Angelopoulos matter' and aimed at a readership for whom, frankly, 
Eisenstein, Tarkovsky, Truffaut, and Antonioni will doubtless be more familiar 
than Angelopoulos's favourite Greek writer, Alexandros Papadiamantis. Ironically, 
however, one consequence of this tendency to universalise Angelopoulos's cinema, 
is to belie the frequent assertions that his films are, as Horton puts it in the 
introduction to The Last Modernist, ‘only partially grasped by a non-Hellenic 
audience'. The problem facing Horton has been rehearsed before, perhaps most 
famously by Seferis: how can one argue for the uniqueness of a Greek artist in 
terms of the particularisms of the culture he or she embodies and, at the same 
time, celebrate the universality of his or her Greek vision? 

Throughout the study Horton emphasises the ‘accumulative effect’ of 
Angelopoulos's cinema and the manner in which *his films begin to form, for 
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the viewer, one 'metatext', one ‘megafilm’ in which the echoes from one play 
off against those in another'. Unfortunately, the structure of the study's second 
section leaves little room for exploring the implications of this insight. The 
obligation to provide detailed synopses inhibits more exploratory engagements 
with the texts. Inevitably, the synopses can sometimes be misleading. Take, for 
example, the account of that crucial moment in Landscape in the Mist [1988] 
when the character Orestes picks up a piece of thirty-five millimetre film. Here 
is Horton's description: ‘He holds it to the light and describes to Alexander what 
he sees, a landscape in the mist with a tree. Alexander sees it and asks to keep 
the film. Orestes gives it to him'. What actually happens, however, is very different 
to this synoptic version: Orestes picks up the film and holding it up to the light, 
explains that he can see a landscape in the mist with a tree. Neither Alexander 
or his sister Voula, however, are able to distinguish the landscape and the tree. 
In the end Orestes replies flippantly that he was only joking. Every synopsis is, 
of course, an interpretation and anyway, do such details really matter? The answer 
is yes, because Angelopoulos's narrative gains its momentum, as Horton 
acknowledges, precisely from the incremental impact of such details. Was there 
a tree or was there not a tree? This question resonates poignantly at the end of 
the film when the viewer is again asked to consider the implication of the image 
as the children run through the mist to clasp the trunk of a tree. The implacable 
border of the nation-state gives way to the equivocal borderland that marks off 
the real from the fantastic, the historic from the mythic. 

Horton's need to provide a synopsis means that he has little opportunity to follow 
through the adventure of those images which he has identified as a key component 
of Angelopoulos's style. This is nowhere so clear as in the discussion of the giant 
hand which is raised out of the sea and lifted over Thessaloniki by a helicopter 
while Orestes and the two children look on. What does the broken hand signify? 
The closing lines from Seferis's poem quoted earlier in the study provide one clue: 
‘my hands disappear and come back to me mutilated’. The Greek word for tradition 
is paradosi, meaning literally that which is handed over. Great attention is paid to 
hands in the film. The two children hold hands through much of the film, in 
contrast to the other characters whose hands remain limp. After she has been raped 
by the lorry driver Voula (Tania Palaiologou) contemplates her bloody hands, later 
she washes them in the sea. When we first meet Orestes (Stratos Tzortzoglou) he 
is wiping his hands on a cloth. Landscape in the Mist is, after all, about two 
children's quest to get back in touch with their father, as well as a voyage to 
reactivate those folkloric traditions which have been handed down from the past. 

Many of Angelopoulos's films, such as Voyage to Cythera, are, as Horton 
argues, self-reflexive histories of filmmaking. In Ulysses' Gaze, the protagonist 
is a Greek-American director called ‘A’ (Harvey Keitel) who returns to Greece 
where he is caught up in the quest for a lost film made at the beginning of the 
century by the brothers Miltiadis and Yannakis Manakis, the pioneers of the 
Balkan cinema. The film 'A' is searching for, may, in fact, be the first film ever 
shot in the Balkans. Replete with intertextual allusions to Angelopoulos's earlier 
films, and particularly to The Suspended Step of the Stork, Ulysses' Gaze is an 
exploration of the relations between film and history. How can film capture the 
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horrors of a conflict which has transformed the Balkans into a theatre of war 
that upstages the most outrageous drama? Numerous shots of bombed out cinemas, 
of open air screenings and street performances intimate the extent to which art 
and life interpenetrate and suggest that cinema cannot plausibly be regarded as a 
discretely bounded aesthetic space. Film and politics are shown to be inextricably 
bound up. Not coincidentally, Yannakis Manakis, whose identity ‘A’ begins to 
assume, acquires his first camera in 1905, the year of the first Russian revolution 
when the crew of the battleship Potemkin mutinied. This connection between 
cinema as a revolutionary art and politics is developed in what is arguably the 
most spectacular moment in the film as ‘A’ sails down the Danube on board a 
barge bearing the dismembered statue of Lenin. The steady, contemplative sweep 
of Angelopoulos's camera, underscored by the melody of Eleni Karaindrou's 
music, is implicitly offered, here, as an alternative to the Cyclops's blinded stare. 
The last modernist, indeed. In what is a gesture of supreme confidence, Angelopoulos 
suggests the possibility of a cinematic gaze rising above those fragmented nationalist 
visions which have been fuelled by the collapse of communism and which are 
tearing the Balkans apart. It is an affirmation qualified by the blank screen at 
the end of the film which hints, perhaps, at the fact that there may be no first 
gaze, after all. Every gaze may always be mediated through a prehistory of former 
gazes in a perpetual and unbreakable chain. 

Horton's study of Angelopoulos's cinema and the essays collected in The Last 
Modernist bravely attempt to place Angelopoulos as a ‘significant and distinctive’ 
filmmaker on the map of World Cinema. Both volumes strive to stake out the 
theoretical space within which his work might be examined. They are both valuable 
additions to film studies, and in particular, to the lamentably small bibliography 
of secondary works devoted to Greek film. The seven essays in The Last Modernist, 
like Horton’s monograph, are characterised by a drive to contextualise 
Angelopoulos’s cinema. The book contains contributions by such distinguished 
names as David Bordwell and Fredric Jameson. While Bordwell traces the 
influences of European modernism and minimalism through Angelopoulos’s films, 
Jameson singles out the importance of Angelopoulos’s ‘style’ in relation to ‘late 
modernism’ and considers the historical nature of his cinema. Other essays in 
the collection focus illuminatingly on individual films as case studies that shed 
light on wider theoretic issues: Dan Georgakas considers The Travelling Players, 
Vasilis Rafalidis and Yvette Biro discuss Voyage to Cythera and Gerald O’Grady 
analyses The Beekeeper [1986]. The book concludes with an interview and with 
a useful filmography and selected bibliography. 

The shortcomings in both volumes are due, in large part, to the fact that the 
authors have few antecedents to rely upon and can take little for granted in 
addressing an audience which is, in all probability, unfamiliar with Greek history 
and culture and may have seen little, if any, of Angelopoulos’s work. A refreshing 
enthusiasm informs both projects. There is, in fact, something of a missionary 
zeal in the conviction that ‘the films of Theo Angelopoulos matter’ and that it is 
high time a wider public awoke to their magic. 


Robert Shannan Peckham 
St. Peter’s College, Oxford 
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Digenis Akritis. The Grottaferrata and Escorial versions. Edited and translated 
by Elizabeth Jeffreys. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998. Pp. lxii, 
398. 


This book is more than a new edition of the oldest versions (G for Grottaferrata, 
and E for Escorial) of the Digenis Akritis. Jeffreys gives an informative and 
challenging introduction, and her accurate texts and translations are accompanied 
by a concise commentary on both G and E. The texts of G and E are based on 
the previous editions of Trapp and Alexiou, although accurately recollated and 
revised. For non-specialists, Jeffreys’ book provides an informative introduction 
to a puzzling subject. Specialists will be especially interested in Jeffreys' approach 
to the controversy concerning the ‘originality’ of G and E. 

The G and E versions of Digenis Akritis are quite different in plot and style. 
Following other scholars, Jeffreys assumes a common predecessor, *Digenis, now 
lost. In her introduction and commentary, Jeffreys analyses and compares G and 
E. By so going she points out the various similarities they share, which she 
ascribes to *Digenis. She thus extrapolates from the extant texts to their hypothetical 
predecessor. This method is not new to studies of Digenis Akritis, but is here 
applied with remarkable consistency. 

Thus, while the texts of G and E are transmitted in manuscripts dating to the 
late thirteenth-early fourteenth and late fifteenth centuries respectively, in her 
introduction and commentary Jeffreys discusses a hypothetical twelfth century 
text. She provides an impressive number of pieces of a fragmentary puzzle. 
Unfortunately, she leaves it largely to the reader to put these pieces together. A 
more consistent method of cross-reference from the one text to the other would 
have been helpful. Erich Trapp's synoptic edition (Digenes Akrites. Synoptische 
Ausgabe der ältesten Versionen. [Wiener Byzantinistische Studien, VII. Vienna 
1971]) will remain useful for finding parallel narrative sequences in the different 
versions. It would have been helpful for Jeffreys to have included a separate 
commentary drawing attention to those elements both G and E share. Jeffreys 
argues that *Digenis was composed in the context of the twelfth-century Komnenian 
revival of erotic romance. Actually, both G and E show a number of generic 
features of Byzantine romance, yet *Digenis, as far as one can judge, diverges 
significantly from the four Komnenian romances. 

Like G and E, *Digenis may have quoted ancient erotic romances and it may 
have used love imagery similar to what we find in the four Komnenian texts, 
but it is not an imitation of either. Moreover, the main focus of the story is not 
Digenis Akritis' love for his wife, and the story of Digenis Akritis and his wife 
is not the story of the adventures they endure until they finally get married. Thus, 
*Digenis was not simply an erotic romance. The biographical setting of the 
narrative material comes closer to a number of fourteenth-century Byzantine 
romances, i.e. the Alexander romance (recension *C), Achilleid, and Byzantine 
Iliad; in fourteenth-century romance writing conventions were no longer the same 
as in the twelfth century. | 

Jeffreys' interest in the twelfth-century *Digenis was decisive for her selection 
of texts; one of the major differences from Trapp's edition of 1971 is that the 
sixteenth-century compilation, conventionally called Z, is ignored. Although a 
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new edition of Z is a desideratum, the omission of this post-Byzantine descendant 
of the middle and late Byzantine versions of Digenis Akritis is in keeping with 
Jeffreys' focus on *Digenis. 

As for the editions of G and E, Jeffreys states that ‘it is impossible for the 
earliest stages of the G and E traditions to be reached consistently' (p. lvii). The 
purpose of her edition is to present the texts as they were transmitted, ‘removing 
surface copying errors in surviving manuscripts in order to produce a 
comprehensible text' (p. lvii). 

This statement describes her editorial approach to G. Jeffreys' edition will be 
the standard edition of G, although her text is very close to Trapp's. However, 
her reading of the manuscript seems to be more accurate in details and her positive 
apparatus criticus is updated and more informative, given that Trapp's synoptic 
edition is quite inconvenient for a 'simple' reading. The palaeographical analysis 
of G in Jeffreys' introduction demonstrates the philological precision of the edition. 

The edition of E is more problematic on theoretical grounds. In referring to 
both G and E, Jeffreys introduces the following hypothesis: *we must assume 
that the poets would originally have written lines that were grammatical and 
metrical' (p. lvii). Applied to the Escorial text, however, this hypothesis leaves 
an unanswered question. Jeffreys states that her ‘edition . . . stands in Alexiou's 
shadow and is greatly in his debt’ (p. lviii). But Alexiou's edition is based on 
the assumption that E comes quite close to the hypothetical twelfth century 
original, as he perceived it. Accordingly, the state of the manuscript text was due 
to scribal errors and interventions and with the help of philological methods the 
underlying original could be more or less restored. Although Jeffreys uses Alexiou's 
text, she does not accept his evaluation of E, nor does she offer another model 
to explain the manuscript tradition underlying E. Thus it is not clear what text 
she is actually restoring. 

Jeffreys' approach to both G and E constitutes a compromise between the 
‘parties’ who argue in favour of the Grottaferrata or the Escorial versions 
respectively. This approach is stimulating and may perhaps elevate the tone of 
scholarly discussion. Although debate on G and E nowadays is no longer dominated 
by 'nationalistic preconceptions' (cf. pp. xii-xiv), the differences between G and 
E raise questions about the historical background of both *Digenis and the other 
extant versions (see e.g. Table 2 on p. xxxvi); they also raise questions concerning 
their respective underlying literary models in secular narrative literature: why 
was *Digenis lost, why was it reworked, and why were G and E written? And 
E still needs explanation as the textus difficilior. The thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century literary context of the extant versions would seem to be a promising 
avenue of further research. 


Ulrich Moennig 
University of Hamburg 
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Dimitris Tziovas (ed.), Greek modernism and beyond. Lanham: Rowman & 
Littlefield, 1997. Pp. xi, 278. 


Greek modernism and beyond is a timely publication which takes stock of the 
variety of new approaches to the subject of modernism which are currently being 
pursued in the field of Modern Greek Studies. It also extends the historical 
parameters of the phenomenon to either side of the authoritative 'generation of 
the thirties’, to include writers from Vizyinos to Galanaki. It is in the nature of 
an edited volume, and particularly of one which issues from the proceedings of a 
conference, that a single-minded account of the subject in question cannot be 
pursued. Thus the book cannot be expected to give us a new theory of modernism 
in Greece, or a coherent historical focus. However, this volume succeeds remarkably 
in nevertheless providing a kind of framework to the subject; one which inevitably 
— and fruitfully — is characterised by tensions between competing views of what 
constitutes modernism in Greece and what its cultural-political implications are. 

Refreshingly, the perennial question of the Greekness of Greek modernism has 
slipped, here, from the centre of discussion, although it is by no means ignored. 
There is one contribution, that of Nasos Vayenas, which seeks to challenge the 
*myth of the Hellenocentrism of the literary Generation of the Thirties', principally 
by arguing for an absolute distinction between an interest in ‘Greekness’ and 
ethnocentric nationalism. His essay is perhaps just as likely to provoke further 
attempts to define the nationalist cultural politics of the ‘generation’ as to absolve 
it from such a charge. 

Vayenas's views are based on the not uncommon definition of modernism as 
a cultural stance which seeks authenticity in the face of a universalising 
modernisation. The relation of this definition to the Greek context — and its use 
as an explanation of the national(ist) orientation of Greek modernism — is familiar 
from Mary Layoun's introduction to Modernism in Greece? (the closest rival, 
shall we say, to the present volume). Other contributions to Greek modernism 
and beyond address the crucial question of the opposition between this broadly 
conservative tendency and the more aesthetically and socially provocative tendency 
which sometimes goes by the name of the ‘avant-garde’. 

The introduction by Dimitris Tziovas establishes such an opposition, while 
also wishing to recognise the distinctiveness of Greek modernism as a whole, 
due to the specific historical development of Greece. This account assigns to the 
avant-garde Cavafy, Karyotakis and the surrealists, though not Elytis, who is 
placed with Palamas and Seferis in the modernist camp. While the modernists 
appoint themselves as 'guardians of the Greek heritage', drawing meaning both 
from popular tradition and from the local landscape, the avant-gardists are both 
less high-minded and have a more distanced relationship to the collective identity. 
Tziovas's own contribution to the volume explores this distinction further, taking 
in a great many writers and adding more specific divergent tendencies, such as 
the view of art as public or private practice, or the differing emphases on textuality 
and orality. The dividing lines are not always drawn between the same groups 
of authors, and the resulting *map' of Greek modernism is more a series of 
questions which invite further debate; but what is important is the breadth of its 
range and its recognition of the need for differentiation. 
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Takis Kayalis's eloquent contribution takes issue with the view that the 
conservative wing of Greek modernism is counterbalanced by a more avant-garde 
tendency. He argues that the Greek surrealists, to whom social-revolutionary 
characteristics are often attributed, have little in common with the project of the 
historical avant-garde (as defined by Bürger) to overcome the distance between 
art and life and 'democratise the domain of art’. Quite the opposite: their work 
is shot through with *fables of alienated potency', in which the role of the artist 
is idealised as that of potential saviour of humanity, if only his privileged access 
to truth were recognised by the ignorant masses. While giving a brilliant discussion 
of the political implications of the aesthetics of ‘high’ or ‘reactionary’ modernism, 
Kayalis leaves out too many writers to persuade us that there were no elements 
of an avant-garde in Greece at all. What of Nikos Kalas, or, in prose, of Yiannis 
Skaribas? Even among the examples he does use, the divergences are played 
down. There are huge differences, for example, between Elytis, who in many 
respects was closer to Seferis than to the other Greek surrealists, and Engonopoulos, 
who, regardless of his own political agnosticism, used language in a way which 
foregrounded its socially constituted nature and was thus at an opposite pole from 
the elitist poetics of word-as-revelation. 

Some of the differences between the two poles of modernism, or modernism 
and the avant-garde, can be seen emerging from a comparative reading of the 
various articles in the volume devoted to specific authors. However, the interest 
seems weighted in favour of the more conservative pole, with the result that the 
hitherto prevailing view, that modernism in Greece was essentially of the 
conservative kind, is reaffirmed (without this necessarily being the intention of 
the individual authors). 

It is not so much the obsession with Greekness that is brought to our attention, 
as the — often related — more general theme of art as a source of authentic 
meaning otherwise unavailable to modern man. Peter Mackridge puts it well in 
relation to Elytis's Axion Esti, which 'goes beyond modernism to a radically 
antimodern (if not necessarily antimodernist) resacralization of language and 
nature'. The other contribution devoted entirely to Elytis, by David Connolly, 
comes to a similar conclusion, speaking of the 'incantatory function' of his poetry, 
in which immanently significant words are the medium through which the poet, 
a 'scorcerer and mystic', can conjure up a 'deeper reality'. 

Seferis's version of the search for meaning in a poetically transformed landscape 
is less optimistic, less expectant of instantaneous results. His 'reaching for 
transcendence' is explored by David Ricks, in an interesting comparison with the 
American poet Roethke. In their differing responses to T.S. Eliot's poetry, Roethke 
emerges as the poet who is more at ease with the notion of an independent self, 
relating to a freely chosen poetic tradition and an explorable (i.e. new) landscape. 
Seferis is not only less expansive in form (Roethke's lines ‘open out, while 
Seferis's close up’), but looks for truth in a more tightly drawn, less escapable 
range of tradition, one which, unlike in Eliot, is rooted in the Greek landscape 
itself, as the site of mythical recurrence. This aspect of Seferis is tempered by 
another attitude, the playfully respectful intertextuality with folk tradition discussed 
by Stathis Gauntlett. But the overriding stance is that of anxiety about the 
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individual's place within history, understood as indistinguishable from history- 
within-place. Anastasia Anastasiadou argues that the postwar generation of poets 
seek to overcome this anxiety about place, precisely by relating to Eliot's modernism 
in a new way and differentiating themselves from Seferis. The idea, unfortunately 
not grounded in any specific readings, is that ‘non-engagé’ postwar poets assert 
their right to appropriate the universalist tone and claims of Eliot's poetry (which 
stands in for modernist universals in general), while simultaneously articulating 
historically and geographically specific, contemporary concerns. They thus create 
a dialectic of universality and particularity, or in the characteristic terms of the 
article a ‘hybrid discourse challenging the boundaries of modernist imperialist 
discourse'. 

This later challenge notwithstanding, the volume contains no discussions of 
earlier twentieth-century poets falling outside the parameters of the kind of 
metaphysical poetry discussed so far, with the exception of brief discussions of 
Cavafy (Gauntlett and Kolokotroni/Taxidou, the latter making a suggestive link 
with the historical sensibility of Walter Benjamin). Matters are a little more 
balanced when it comes to prose fiction. A productive contrast emerges from the 
juxtaposition of the pieces on Axioti and Pentzikis respectively. It is indisputable 
that both are radically experimental writers. One can even attribute similar formal 
principles to them both, such as fragmentariness, non-linear temporality, and the 
deconstruction of the autonomous individual. But they are used for diametrically 
opposed ends. Eleni Yannakakis makes a clear case for the overridingly religious 
(though not exclusively Orthodox Christian) nature of Pentzikis's Pragmatognosia; 
he is obsessed by the need for art to provide a transcendental meaning not apparent 
in normal reality nor approachable through reason, a mystical coherence 
underwritten by tradition to which, yet again, the artist holds the key. In this he 
seems indistinguishable from what we have seen of Elytis. Although Yannakakis 
seems to be implying that this is in some way progressive (being subversive of 
‘the whole ideology of humanism’) the evidence she gives is of a deeply reactionary 
aesthetic. In contrast, Maria Kakavoulia's article on Axioti's Dyskoles nychtes, 
which is also a useful survey of definitions of interior monologue and its reception 
in Greece, points out the social challenge contained in her work and the ‘political 
dynamics' of her innovations in form. Fragmentation does not lead, as in Pentzikis, 
to a higher coherence for which lived, day-to-day experience is irrelevant. Instead, 
‘monologue is presented as a reprocessing of social speech, as the end product 
of an interaction of discourses that integrates conflicting and contradictory values, 
acoustic images and language memories'. Axioti dispenses with the conventions 
of realism in order to disturb the facade of coherence and necessity in the order 
of society, and to open up possibilities of change. 

It is this vital question of the purpose of experimentation that divides the 
contributions on the second wave, as it were, of Greek modernism (the question 
of whether this should be termed 'postmodernism' is only tangentially addressed 
here and is perhaps not all that interesting). There are those (by Elisabeth Arseniou, 
Sophia Voulgari) which repeatedly name the ‘hybridity’ and ‘playfulness’ of the 
1960s experimenters, without giving us enough of a sense of their importance: 
Voulgari concludes that Valaoritis's prose poems 'eventually suggest that literature 
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can be no more than self-reflexive entertainment'. This view can be contrasted 
with the specific effectiveness of the subversion of realism in Tachtsis's Trito 
stefani, as shown by Christopher Robinson's treatment of it as a 'transvestite 
text', in what will surely be the definitive essay on the novel's gender politics. 
Similarly, Vangelis Calotychos's study of Galanaki's Ferik Pasha links the 
complexity of its construction to its subtle intervention into debates about literature's 
role in negotiating the relationship between powerful and marginal cultures. He 
shows how Galanaki's novel gives a necessary correction to the more simplistic 
version of that relationship which underlies the nationalism of the most famous 
Greek modernists, as defended by Vayenas and Layoun. 

In terms of the authors discussed, the volume does not go far enough in revising 
the canon of Greek modernism, at least in the interwar period. A whole raft of 
authors are missing or only mentioned who might be termed the materialist 
underbelly of Greek modernism (Skaribas, Lefkos, Akritas, Katiforis, Nakou, 
Kavvadias, Kalas, Kornaros), and who might add more grist to the avant-garde 
mill. However, this volume will on the whole be very useful and engaging for 
its individual essays on specific authors and literary developments. It will also 
provide a much-needed point of reference for the ongoing debate about what is 
important in the study of modernism in Greece. 


Jocelyn Pye 
King's College London 
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Greek: a comprehensive grammar 
of the modern language: 
a response 


DAVID HOLTON 
PETER MACKRIDGE 
IRENE PHILIPPAKI-WARBURTON 


The purpose of this note is to address some of the criticisms made 
by Alexandra Georgakopoulou and Dionysis Goutsos in their review 
of our Greek: a comprehensive grammar of the modern language in 
BMGS 23 (1999), pp. 337-40. We consider it necessary to clarify a 
number of issues because some of the points raised in the review are 
either unsubstantiated or inappropriate, stemming as they apparently 
do from the reviewers' misunderstanding of our aims. We will examine 
the larger issues first. 

According to the reviewers, our claim that our grammar is descriptive 
is misleading because we do not base it on a corpus of data. They say 
that ‘it is nowadays a truism that, if not based on authentic and 
representative (corpus-based) data, any grammar will inevitably reflect 
the author's own idiolect and local communicative variety' (p. 339). 
They then offer some examples which, according to them, show that 
our grammar is not descriptive. Two of these examples are our failure 
to include rízrore as an alternative to rízrora (TizoTe is in fact mentioned 
as an alternative to Tízrora in the morphology section, p. 100) and our 
use of the name OíAurra instead of díAurTO in a single sample 
sentence (surely the reviewers will concede that there are Greeks called 
Filippas and that the choice of the name by which one is called has 
nothing to do with grammar). Let us now consider this charge. 

A simple and easy answer would be to say that no such corpus is 
available and that to create one would require years of work. Instead 
of waiting for this we have tried to do what has been done successfully 
through the centuries by a large number of grammarians, namely 
write a grammar based on the evidence that is available, on the data 
we are constantly exposed to and the data that we as speakers can 
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generate, on our long experience as teachers of Greek, on the 
judgements of other speakers whom we consulted, on the linguistic 
studies that have been produced during the last 50 years, and on the 
studies that we ourselves have written, including two fairly compre- 
hensive descriptions of Greek by two of the authors of the Grammar 
(Joseph & Philippaki-Warburton, 1987 and Mackridge, 1985), which 
have received very positive reviews. The reviewers obviously do not 
feel that our demonstrated knowledge and expertise on matters of 
Greek grammar can provide us with a good enough basis for describing 
the language, yet they, with much less experience and much less 
expertise in grammatical matters, feel confident enough to criticise 
our data without basing their own views on a corpus. If a corpus is 
the necessary basis for objectivity, then Georgakopoulou and Goutsos 
must also refer to a corpus in order to back up their opinions. 

In order to support the serious allegation that our grammar is not 
objective and not representative the reviewers should have pointed 
out some serious mistakes in the grammatical analysis, not simply 
oversights in a few forms which can be added or subtracted without 
affecting the analysis at all. Any grammar, done under any conditions, 
will contain such weaknesses. But even if some more serious mistakes 
were identified, the critics would still need to demonstrate that these 
mistakes could have been avoided only if we had based our grammar 
on a corpus. 

Let us now consider the larger issue, namely the ‘truism that, if 
not based on authentic, representative (corpus-based) data’, a grammar 
is not truly descriptive of a language. First of all, this is certainly 
not the generally accepted view. This view may be held in some 
circles consisting mostly of applied linguists, but it is not the view 
of mainstream linguists around the world. The widely accepted view 
is that a grammar is a description of the underlying knowledge of 
the native speaker, i.e. of the rules and principles that allow him/her 
to produce and understand an infinite number of well-formed sentences 
and enable him/her to make judgements about these sentences. Such 
knowledge is tapped in a number of ways, through examination of 
crucial (often constructed) data, through the judgements of native 
speakers, and through the consideration not only of what may appear 
in a corpus but also of what is judged as ungrammatical. There is 
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no direct and absolutely safe methodology for uncovering grammatical 
rules and principles. It all depends on the accuracy of the observation, 
the ingenuity and the sensitivity of the grammarian. The validity of 
the analysis is not to be judged on the basis of what happens to occur 
in a corpus (well-formed sentences crucial to the analysis may not 
occur, while many ungrammatical sentences will do so), but on the 
predictions that the grammar makes about other sentences, and on 
the basis of how these are judged by native speakers. As John Lyons 
has put it, the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

This prevalent view among linguists, that the grammar describes 
the underlying knowledge and that this knowledge cannot be extracted 
from a corpus of data, is not restricted to Chomskyan linguistics but 
is embraced by most theories: Generalised Phrase-Structure Grammar, 
Dependency Theory, Lexical Functional Grammar, Categorical 
Grammar, Optimality Theory, and so on. So to claim, as our critics 
do, that it is a truism that one cannot do descriptive grammar without 
basing it on a corpus shows both their own parochialism and their 
peculiar animosity towards all mainstream linguistics. 

The reviewers give us credit for using some new terminology which 
makes the verb system more transparent and more accessible. However, 
it should be pointed out that the innovations in this area and elsewhere 
are not simply a matter of new terminology but the result of a new 
analysis which is significantly different from previous ones and which 
was not derived from an exhaustive corpus but from considerations 
of what are possible and what are impossible sentences, i.e. by 
appealing both to positive and to negative evidence. 

Our comments above are not intended to suggest that corpus-based 
work has no place in the study of language. It clearly contributes to 
the study of the use of language and the frequencies of occurrence 
of various forms, and, if properly associated with sociolinguistic 
information, it can correlate the use of variants with social factors. 
What we are trying to point out is that a description of the structural 
properties of the language, of what has been traditionally and is 
currently referred to as grammar, i.e. those aspects of the language 
that constitute the knowledge of the native speaker, which in turn 
allows him/her to create and to understand an infinite number of 
well-formed sentences, need not and cannot be based on a corpus. 
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A corpus is both too rich (it contains both well-formed, complete 
and incomplete sentences) and too poor (it fails to capture the infinite 
capacity of the rules, may be lacking some crucial constructions, and 
cannot provide us with the crucial negative evidence). 

A second charge made by the reviewers is that our grammar is not 
theoretically neutral, as we claim. They say 'the part on Syntax 
follows a formal, in particular, Chomskyan approach' (p. 340). Our 
answer to this 1s as follows. First, the reviewers cannot mean that 
our descriptions are presented in formal terms. The reader is invited 
to open the book at any page and read the description of some 
grammatical topic. Here is an example: 


‘The perfect aspect in Greek expresses an action (less so a state) which is 
viewed in its totality as a single and complete event. It is normally marked 
by a morphophonological modification of the stem itself.’ (p. 220) 


This description is as informal as it can be. 

It is certainly true that our grammar takes into account the results 
of research into the grammar of Greek which is done in formal 
theoretical terms. But this is so not only for syntax but also for 
phonology and morphology. Nor could it be otherwise. A grammatical 
description at any level which is not informed by primary theoretical 
(formal) research is impossible. Grammatical descriptions are based 
on identifying the relevant categories (vowels, consonants, person, 
number, nouns, verbs, prepositions) and formulating the rules governing 
how these categories combine to form larger units. It is the formal, 
systematic character of the grammar of the language that allows 
speakers to recognise each other's sentences and to communicate. 
Thus the criticism that the syntax follows a formal approach is a 
strange one. 

Let us now come to the second part of this charge, namely that 
the syntax follows a Chomskyan approach, which is a bad thing 
according to the reviewers. Firstly this is inaccurate. There is no 
Chomskyan jargon and no Chomskyan rules in our grammar, as 
anyone who opens a Chomskyan linguistic analysis and compares it 
with our grammar will immediately appreciate. Those who read the 
book before publication, including students of Greek without any 
linguistic knowledge, commented that they had no difficulty in 
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understanding the terms and the descriptions. Our aim was precisely 
to present the descriptions in a theory-neutral fashion, and we believe 
that we have succeeded in this. On the other hand, it would have 
been absurd not to take account of the results of extremely important 
linguistic research into the grammar of Greek conducted in the last 
30 years, most of which has been carried out within the Chomskyan 
framework. The fact is that this has been the most productive theoretical 
paradigm and the one that has revealed most about Greek grammatical 
(phonological, morphological and syntactic) structure. 

Towards the end of their review Georgakopoulou and Goutsos once 
again clearly show their prejudice against Chomskyan syntax. They 
state that any grammar should take into consideration 'semantically- 
oriented approaches’ and ‘functional approaches’ in which ‘any 
linguistic description cannot be conceivably detached from actual 
language use and the role of discourse and register factors that inevitably 
condition this use’ (p. 340). The comments above show a fundamental 
difference between mainstream linguistic theories and this new attitude, 
adopted by the reviewers, which insists that everybody who wants to 
study language must study language use, through specific expressions 
in specific contexts with specific nuances, etc. 

Related to the above criticism is the reviewers’ allegation that the 
sections on anaphora and word order are described in a discourse- 
free fashion although they are essentially discourse phenomena. What 
they imply here is that we should not have included these phenomena 
unless we followed a discourse-oriented approach. However, it does 
not seem illegitimate to us to identify properties of the sentence (clitic 
elements, word order variation, the way a pronominal establishes an 
antecedent within or outside the clause) by appealing to notions such 
as topic, focus, etc. but without necessarily analysing the whole of 
the discourse. In fact, some of these phenomena (e.g. word order and 
clitics) were described, first in studies by Philippaki-Warburton (1975, 
1982, 1985 etc.) and by others since, purely in the context of sentence 
grammar and within the Chomskyan paradigm. 

Another clear indication that our critics simply do not like 
descriptive/theoretical linguistics and especially Chomskyan syntax 
is the strange comment that the syntax section is ‘unjustifiably’ much 
larger than the other two (p. 338). (It is interesting that other reviewers 
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considered the syntax section to be a very strong aspect of the book, 
and they especially welcomed the sections on anaphora.) For this to 
be a fair criticism the reviewers should have identified some 
redundancy. If there is no redundancy, then the syntax section is as 
long as it needs to be to cover the material. 

In addition to these main lines of attack from Georgakopoulou and 
Goutsos, their review contains other off-the-cuff negative comments 
and remarks without any substantiation. One of these is that 'the 
perfunctory remarks on intonation [...] are clearly based on an outdated 
account'. À criticism such as this should be accompanied by an 
indication of what the shortcomings are and where the mistakes lie, 
and what kind of new account might be able to put them right. 
Another criticism levelled against us is that we fail to use examples 
that would have promoted a feminist ideology; such considerations 
lie outside the boundaries of the systematic description of a language. 

The reviewers also criticise us for insensitivity to the nuances of 
natural Greek expressions and claim that examples such as *"Yzápxovv 
Tp£Aoi TOV TNV TpPÉAQ TOUG TNV EKLETAAAELOVTAI Ol 
KQLIPOPVAAKTOVVTEG yvoortiKoí' are unnatural. Unfortunately for 
the reviewers, this example was found in the newspaper To Vima and 
thus could be said to derive from a corpus. In fact all of the examples 
of ‘unnatural’ Greek quoted by Georgakopoulou and Goutsos in the 
bracketed section of paragraph 2 on p. 339 of their review, together 
with others, were taken from authentic material, which they would 
presumably classify as a corpus. Besides, the notion of what is ‘natural’ 
will vary so much from speaker to speaker and from context to context 
that, even though it may be a useful concept in studies of use, text, 
style or nuance, it is not very useful in studies of grammar. 

As we have already said, the reviewers have criticised us on the 
grounds that our analysis is not semantically oriented and does not 
follow a functional approach. Nowhere do they indicate what is meant 
by a semantically oriented approach, nor do they point out how such 
an approach would have led to a deeper understanding of Greek. 
They fail to specify which sections of our grammar would have been 
greatly improved if we had taken semantics as our starting point. 

The reviewers' complaint that we have not used semantics cannot 
mean that we ignore meaning, since it is patently clear that for every 
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point included in our description we make sure that we include the 
formal properties (morphology, distribution) as well as a clear indication 
of the meaning and of the variety of functions of a particular form or 
construction. Perhaps they would have liked us to follow a communicative 
grammar approach where one first presents the uses (communicative 
situations) and then introduces the types of expressions that are used 
to cover these situations. Yet our stated aim is not to describe the use 
of the language but its structure. On this issue it is worth pointing out 
that if we look at a “communicative grammar’, e.g. Leech & Svartvik's 
Communicative Grammar of English (1994), we see that a) the 
presentation of the communicative part states that it presupposes an 
advanced student who has already done a lot of structural grammar 
and knows the English constructions, and b) the book contains a longish 
section where the student can look up the grammatical properties of 
the forms. That section is a grammar as we understand it. This shows 
that at least some of the proponents of communicative approaches 
realise the need for grammatical description and view the two sections 
as being complementary rather than in conflict. 

All in all, there is a great deal wrong with this review. First of all 
it fails to follow the convention that a work under review should be 
judged in terms of its stated aims. Georgakopoulou and Goutsos seem 
to have used the review as an excuse to vent their antipathy towards 
formal (and especially Chomskyan) linguistics and to promote their 
own pet theory of language in use; they even reject one of the most 
fundamental and useful tools of modern linguistics, namely the concept 
of minimal pair. It is strange that, while no Chomskyan or other 
formal linguist will insist that everyone who is interested in language 
should necessarily be interested in grammars, certain discourse-oriented 
linguists feel that we should all abandon our interests and embrace 
theirs. It is clear to us that there is a place for both kinds of approach 
to the study of language. In fact we would warmly welcome an 
alternative description of Greek such as that advocated by our critics 
— one that is semantically based, functional, discourse oriented, 
sociolinguistically enriched, corpus-based, atheoretical and mindful 
of all the nuances of each Greek expression contained in the corpus. 

To close on a positive note, there is one thing on which we agree 
with the reviewers, namely that ‘only time will tell’. What time has 
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shown so far is very encouraging. All the reviews, except the one 
we are discussing here, (by Philip King [1998], Christophoros 
Charalampakis [1999], Spyros Moschonas [1999a and b] and Dimitra 
Theophanopoulou-Kontou [1999], as well as some shorter notes) have 
welcomed the book and praised it for being clear, scholarly, objective, 
thorough and innovative, and for including a long and informative 
syntax section. We therefore have reason to be optimistic despite 
Georgakopoulou and Goutsos's carping, which is directed not only 
against our grammar but against all mainstream modern linguistics. 


University of Cambridge 
University of Oxford 
University of Reading 
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H. Maguire, ed., Materials analysis of byzantine pottery. Washington D.C.: 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, 1997. Pp. viii + 176. 


D. Papanikola-Bakirtzi, F. Mavrikiou, Ch. Bakirtzis, Byzantine glazed pottery 
in the Benaki Museum. Athens: Mouseion Benaki, 1999, Pp. 204. 


These two collective works represent in important respects the advances under 
way in the study of Byzantine pottery, ‘Byzantine’ here meaning, as it tends to 
do in ceramic studies, 'Middle and Late Byzantine'. The long established 
archaeologists' categorisation of the pottery of the 4th to 7th centuries as 'Late 
Roman’, and the tacit retention of the term ‘Byzantine’ for later pottery, are 
logical in terms of the history of the industry, at least in terms of the design and 
production of fine wares. 

The volume Byzantine glazed pottery in the Benaki Museum (also published 
in Greek) is an example of a welcome trend, the publication of catalogues of 
Byzantine pottery (essentially of fine wares), sufficiently well illustrated and 
annotated to serve as works of reference, a development in which Papanikola- 
Bakirtzi has already distinguished herself. The particular utility of this volume is 
its presentation of Middle Byzantine Glazed White Wares (GWWs), in the first 
part of the catalogue (pp. 15-50), and the fact that (excepting a Cypriote group) 
almost all the pottery, Middle and Late Byzantine, was found in Constantinople/ 
Istanbul. Incidentally the introductory essay reveals a time, until the mid-twentieth 
century, when antiquities as apparently ‘ordinary’ as Byzantine glazed fine wares 
could be shipped without hindrance between Turkey, Egypt, Cyprus, and Greece. 
Hence the Benaki Museum’s collection. 

The catalogue is organised in accordance with the normal typology of fine 
wares of the 7th and later centuries, a primary division by fabric into “White 
Wares’ and ‘Red Wares’ (once called, more enticingly, by Talbot Rice and others, 
‘faience’ and ‘earthenware’); then according to decorative treatments, which, 
despite some banal similarities (the application of lead glazes), produced two 
stylistically very different traditions. Seventy-six sherds (or restored vessels) of 
GWW found around Istanbul, all illustrated, many in colour and with line- 
drawings, represent all the known types except Talbot Rice’s rather rare ‘Petal 
Ware'. Altogether six types are represented. It is particularly useful to have so 
many examples of the technically variable ‘Relief Ware’ drawn out. 

Polychrome Glazed White Wares here, as elsewhere, incorporate the much 
discussed GWW mural tiles or plaques, famous for their glaze-painted religious, 
abstract (often floral), and faunal imagery. The authors call the question of the 
origins of the tiles ‘obscure’ (p. 17). They note differences in fabric (established 
scientifically) between (some) tiles and GWW vessels, and note the discovery of 
such tiles in and around Preslav, the capital of the converted First Bulgarian 
Empire. But they do not note that the Bulgarians’ GWW tiles were made on the 
spot (e.g. at Patleina and Tuzlalaka), and that kiln-wasters have been found. Do 
they assume too much background-knowledge? They imply that A.H.S. Megaw's 
and Richard Jones' chemical analyses, of the late 1970s, differentiate between 
the fabrics of some GWW vessels and tiles found around Istanbul. But in fact 
those authors (as cited, n. 51) use conventional archaeological and geological 
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indicators (no actual analyses of tiles were conducted by them). The programme 
of sample-analyses conducted more recently by Mason and Mundell Mango! tends 
to contradict any 'differentiation' (as also do other recent analyses: see below). 
This work obviously went to press too soon to have incorporated these various 
results? But the Benaki's GWW tiles, the authors can argue persuasively, are from 
sites in Istanbul (including the Studios Monastery), as are other apparently poorly 
provenanced collections (see below). If the extensive Bulgarian excavations offer 
a useful model, it would be a good working hypothesis that GWW tiles were 
made on site in temporary kilns whose only ‘market’ was the associated monument, 
something in fact suggested by more recent work in Istanbul (see below). 

The Benaki Museum's Polychrome GWW sherds illustrate all major styles of 
decoration except perhaps that published by Vera Zalesskaya from the Kherson 
Excavations (‘Cistern L’), and illustrated on pl. VII of Talbot Rice’s Byzantine 
glazed pottery (though perhaps Benaki cat. no. 14 is an example of it). If one 
had a complaint it would be that the authors do not mention the apparent floruits 
of the Polychrome tiles (10th to 11th-century on the basis of the properly excavated 
Bulgarian comparanda), or try to distinguish at all between polychrome GWWs 
chronologically, a task facilitated by excavations at Saraç Hane and elsewhere. 

It is instructive to find well illustrated examples of earlier and later types of 
incised GWWs ('Incised Ware’, Talbot Rice's ‘Inscribed Ware’), and of ‘Relief 
Ware’ (Talbot Rice’s ‘Impressed Ware’). In this category, although the relief- 
moulded images are often poorly defined, the ‘bird’ on many vessels (Cat. nos. 
52, 59, 65) is surely the Roman eagle with open wings so common on Middle 
Byzantine textiles, low-relief sculpture, and seals (for a well defined ceramic 
example cf. Splendeur de Byzance, cat. no. 290, p. 385). 

The Benaki Museum's collection of ‘Red Wares’ is also very representative of 
the widely distributed types. The authors' remarks and some typological groups 
are instructive. It is for instance instructive to see a Constantinopolitan collection 
of slip-painted glazed red wares.? These are characterised by a particularly complex 
abstract decoration. It is also instructive to find ‘Fine Sgraffito' being ascribed a 
more restricted floruit than the usual ‘11th to 12th [or mid 12th] century’. It is 
unfortunate however that in the relevant sub-section (B.2.a.), the rather important 
footnotes nos. 93 and 99 are missing! Another early ‘Red Ware’, ‘Painted Fine 
Sgraffito' is also given a more restricted floruit (of the second half of the 12th c.) 
and a possible origin (Macedonia). The ‘Incised Sgraffito' category however, despite 
its chronological spectrum, ‘the second half of the twelfth and the early thirteenth 
century’ (p. 85), is hard to view as a meaningful category. It has become just a 
way of distinguishing a lot of different sgraffito styles as ‘not very or completely 
Fine Sgraffito'! Interestingly it includes wasters which, like nearly all the collection, 
come from Istanbul. Since this ‘category’ includes ‘Aegean Ware’, it was, like 
most major “Red Wares’, produced at more than one distinct site. 


1. R. Mason, M. Mundell, ‘Glazed “tiles of Nicomedia" in Bithynia, Constantinople, and elsewhere’, 
Constantinople and its hinterland, ed. C. Mango, G. Dagron (Variorum, 1995) 313-331. 

2. See ‘Addendum’, 185-6. 

3. Cf. C. Morgan, Corinth XI. The Byzantine pottery. Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1942. 
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In contrast with their presentation of six ‘red’ fine wares of the 11th to 13th 
centuries, the authors offer less discussion of the dating of ‘Palaeologan Sgraffito 
Wares’ and other ‘late’ wares. The dating of these undoubtedly poses problems, 
which cannot be solved by reference to formerly private collections such as the 
Benaki Museum’s. But we could have benefited from an adumbration of each of 
these several wares’ problems (“Palaeologan Sgraffito’, ‘Coloured Sgraffito’, and 
‘Plain Glazed Palaeologan’). The authors’ expertise in this sphere is recognisable. 
On the other hand new information, reflecting the authors’ own expertise, is 
provided about the provenances of late fine wares found in Istanbul, and about 
the association of some sgraffito-production with local saints’ cults. 

The Late Byzantine fine wares include, here as in other museums and published 
collections, many complete bowls. The authors could have mentioned the associated 
cultural practice — that they were originally deposited in tombs. The increasing 
complexity of decoration, and heterogeneity of influences upon it, is, among other 
pieces, illustrated by cat. no. 343’s ‘relief decoration of a double row of small 
rosettes’ on a Cypriote bowl, which, it is worth pointing out probably evoke the 
prunts applied to contemporary medieval glass vessels. 

Besides its academic aspect though, this well produced catalogue makes an 
aspect of Byzantine daily life, the ‘table’ for want of a better word (but not 
forgetting burial customs!), interesting for a wider public, whose sympathy must 
be engaged. The Byzantine Ephoreia of Kavala’s sensitive and expert restoration 
of incomplete vessels for the Benaki Museum and for this catalogue surely helps 
to achieve this. 

Materials analysis of Byzantine pottery contains the proceedings of a colloquium 
held at Dumbarton Oaks in 1995, which are, with one exception, devoted to 
Middle and Late Byzantine fine wares. One author, Demetra Papanikola-Bakirtzi(s), 
has contributed to both works reviewed here. With the full range of destructive 
and non-destructive techniques available for the analysis of pottery (techniques 
whose practices contribute to the expanding field of ‘Archaeometry’), specific 
fine wares, and artistic terra cotta products (pilgrims’ medallions), were the subject 
of studies of provenance, production-techniques, or distribution. An introductory 
essay by Pamela Armstrong and Helen Hatcher summarises the history of attempts 
to characterise the fabrics or glazes of Middle to Late Byzantine fine wares. 
Archaeologists have sought to identify the compositions of ceramic ‘fabrics’, and 
so, hopefully, match fabrics from different sites, and of different styles and wares; 
also, with the help of geologists, to study the relationships of fabrics to regional 
geologies. To a much lesser extent archaeologists have sought to apply 
archaeometric technology to the dating of Byzantine pottery. The authors point 
out the low levels of comparability achieved between results obtained by the half 
dozen or so recent and currently favoured methods of fabric-analysis. They 
announce a fabric-analysis programme using techniques which offer a relatively 
high degree of comparability with readings obtained by several other techniques. 

After a synthesis of multidisciplinary studies of the provenances of terra cotta 
pilgrims’ medallions of the cults of SS. Symeon the Elder and Younger of Syria 
(by fabric-analyses and geological studies) come three complementary studies 
concerning the provenance and production of the famous ‘Constantinopolitan’ 
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GWW tiles or plaques. Jannic Durand shows by some archival detective work 
that effectively all the great collections of pieces are from sites within Istanbul. 
The alleged ‘Bithynian’ provenance of some, which re-appears in the recent, and 
useful publication by Mason and Mundell Mango (see above) is fairly convincingly 
rejected. Vogt and colleagues offer a most useful review of the very scattered 
reports of discoveries of these tiles which explicitly state Istanbul as the place 
of discovery (which were known of course to Mundell Mango). This yields at 
least 10 monumental sites (p. 52). On the analytical front they establish strong 
similarities, though no absolute ‘match’, between the white clays of the 
neighbourhood of Istanbul and those of the tiles sampled by them (p. 54). There 
are indications, important for the (re-) interpretation of other tests (such as Mundell 
Mango's), that the fabric is a mixture of more than one clay (p. 55). The authors 
infer sensibly, but obviously with knowledge of the discoveries made around 
Preslav, that the tiles were made at the monuments which they decorated. Equally 
it might be inferred that most of the craftsmen emerged from and returned to the 
steadier business of GWW-production for the table. Lauffenburger's and Williams' 
analyses of the large collection of GWW tile-fragments in the Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, amplify aspects of the preceding study and contribute nuances to the 
discussion of the relationship between the production of GWW pottery and GWW 
tiles around the 10th and 11th centuries. The dating techniques used by these 
authors produce no meaningful results, as they admit. But they are needed to 
inform the discussion of origins. Altogether these studies, and others published 
elsewhere by Vogt and Mundell Mango, restore the 'balance' between the 
remarkable Bulgarian discoveries, with their associated kiln-sites, and the 
Constantinopolitan which are not yet associated with kilns, but which are reasonably 
associated with local clays; are shown to have come from Constantinople itself; 
and from a great number of sites (undoubtedly more than the ten which have 
been recorded archaeologically). 

There follow contributions to the study of the provenances of several fine ‘Red 
Wares', a relatively fast-moving subject of discussion since production-centres 
are being identified all around the Late Byzantine world, and indeed beyond it 
but engaged with it artistically and commercially. The wide-ranging contribution 
by Berti and Gelichi concerns the ever-more ramified ‘family’ of ‘Zeuxippus 
Ware’ (‘ZW’), a technically sophisticated fine ware of the late 12th century which 
greatly influenced products in the 13th century within and beyond the Byzantine 
empire. Each of the two original Classes of the ware proposed by A.H.S. Megaw, 
who first defined 'ZW', is argued to have had more than one production-site, 
while the ‘imitations’ and ‘derivatives’ proliferate alarmingly. As the identification 
of types and areas (at the least) of production progresses, so too does the utility 
of the “ZW family’ for the analysis of trade-patterns in the 12th-13th centuries. 
There are already signs of connections between various members of the 'family' 
and the trading activities of the Italian maritime republics. 

Waksman's and Spieser's contribution synthesises aspects of each of their long- 
term studies of the Byzantine pottery of Pergamon. Essentially Waksman is the 
archaeometrist, testing the conventional fabric-analyses made over many years 
by Spieser as he prepared the pottery from a century of excavations for publication. 
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For the Middle and Late periods this is remarkably only the second such study 
of a major Byzantine site in Anatolia. Since it is established that the majority of 
Pergamon's later Byzantine glazed wares were made locally (including imitations 
of widely distributed wares such as ‘ZW’), a new model of later Byzantine 
production is effectively offered for comparison and contrast at other urban 
excavations. (A similar interpretation of Sardis’ excavations, though without the 
appropriate documentary support, was offered at the 17th International Congress 
of Byzantine Studies). 

Papanikola-Bakirtzis, and Wissman and colleagues, add to a series of singly 
and jointly written studies of Late Byzantine fine ware-production in Serres and 
Thessaloniki, and, by concentrating upon the very wide distribution of their wares 
rather than upon the total fine ware-production of one urban site, they illustrate 
the complementarity of approaches which are opening up the history of Byzantine 
ceramics and which are increasing the value of ceramic studies to Byzantine 
Studies in general. 

Many other interesting points, both substantive and methodological, with wide 
relevance to the study of Byzantine pottery, emerge from these conference- 
proceedings. The volume is generously illustrated, making, for instance, the studies 
of the distinctive productions of provincial cities (Serres, Pergamon) visual guides 
to their identification at other sites. 


Archibald Dunn 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman & Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 
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Leslie Brubaker, Vision and meaning in ninth-century Byzantium. Image as 
exegesis in the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus. Cambridge: CUP, 1999, 
Pp. xxiii, 489, figs. 177. 


This is a learned and difficult book devoted to a difficult manuscript, Paris. gr. 
510 of the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzen; a manuscript, furthermore, which, 
because of its fragile condition, neither the author nor anyone else in living 
memory has been allowed to inspect. Inaccessibility, although justified, has 
naturally proved an obstacle to scholarly research, which has had to be conducted 
largely on the basis of published black-and-white reproductions. 

First, a few words about the manuscript. Produced in imperial circles between 
the years 879 and 882, the Parisinus represent the full edition of the 44 homilies, 
plus four of Gregory's letters and two poems, followed by two theological treatises 
by other authors and, finally, Gregory's Vita by his homonym Gregory presbyter 
(the last now incomplete). It belongs to what is known in the textual tradition 
of the Homilies as family N and is one of only two illustrated members of that 
group, the other being Ambros. E 49-50 inf., also of the 9th century. Oddly 
enough, however, the respective illustrations of these two nearly contemporary 
manuscripts have almost nothing in common. The other family of the full edition 
of the Homilies, known as M, which contains a total of 47 texts, has no illustrated 
member. Nor is there any connection between the Parisinus and the ‘liturgical’ 
selection of sixteen homilies, represented by over thirty illustrated examples, the 
earliest being of the 11th century. The last group has been fully studied by 
G. Galavaris (1969). So far as its miniatures are concerned, the Parisinus has 
neither known ancestors nor descendants. 

The date of the manuscript is established by its initial quire, which contains, 
in addition to two leaved crosses and an image of Christ, portraits of Basil I, his 
wife Eudokia and their sons Leo and Alexander. An image of the Virgin, conjugate 
with that of Christ, may originally have existed and been later excised. In the 
body of the text there are 41 preserved illustrations in the form of full-page 
frontispieces. Most of them are subdivided into two, three, four or even five 
registers and produce an impression of overcrowding, accentuated by the fact 
that pictorial elements sometimes protrude beyond the frame as if the artist was 
unable to squeeze them in. Of the 41, 32 have text on the other side and, like 
all other text pages, have been ruled with a sharp implement, producing a corrugated 
surface and causing subsequent flaking of paint. The remaining nine pictures are 
on inserted single folia and have no writing on the reverse. Some of them may 
have been misplaced. From a purely visual point of view the illustrations lack 
homogeneity. A few have elaborately decorated frames, but most have plain gold 
ones. Horizontally juxtaposed scenes in most cases run continuously from left to 
right even if their subject-matter is unconnected, but occasionally there are vertical 
separations. In one case (the Cyprian cycle on f. 332v) the sequence is from right 
to left and in another (the Jonah cycle on f. 3r) it is not horizontal, but circular. 
Almost everywhere the background is a uniform blue, but it is illusionistic in 
the famous miniature of Ezekiel in the valley of dry bones (f. 438v), which also 
stands out by having an oval frame. One cannot help concluding that the pictures 
have been copied or adapted from different models. Occasionally, characteristic 
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details provide a linkage: identical spirally fluted columns and a border of 
alternating pearls and cabochon stones (common in mosaics of the 5th and 6th 
centuries) are repeated on ff. 71v and 149r; the same Late Antique ewer-shaped 
candlesticks re-appear on ff. 43v, 67v and 104r. 

As to iconographic content, the 41 text miniatures contain about 200 scenes, 
of which the overwhelming majority are biblical: 66 are drawn from the Old 
Testament, 70 from the New, 14 from biblical apocrypha, 43 from hagiography 
(assuming that those relating to the emperors Constantine and Julian derive from 
hagiographical rather than historical sources) and the rest are miscellaneous. In 
other words, the 9th-century illustrators fell back on ready-made formulas, which 
they may have altered to an extent now impossible to determine owing to the 
dearth of earlier comparanda. Only in the case of hagiography it may be argued 
(although I would not do so) that they drew their inspiration directly from texts. 

We now come to the central problem. The majority of the miniatures do not 
directly illustrate Gregory's text for the simple reason that the text has no story- 
line. An earlier school of scholarship, represented notably by K. Weitzmann, laid 
down the principle that miniatures were either 'primary' (i.e. if they went with 
the text for which they had been created) or ‘migrated’ (if they had been borrowed 
from another text) and that if the accompanying text did not account for a particular 
iconography, one had to look for another text that did. Acting on this principle, 
Weitzmann argued (1942/3) that the Constantine and Julian sequences in the 
Parisinus had been borrowed from the chronicles (sic) of Sozomen, Theodoret 
and Malalas, which consequently must have existed in illustrated form, even if 
no such specimen has survived. 

It may be added and Weitzmann and his followers were interested in Byzantine 
illuminated manuscripts not so much in themselves, but rather as stepping-stones 
that would lead them to lost models of the pre-Iconoclastic period. It was not 
their concern to explain why certain pictures drawn from the vast repertory of 
Early Christian art were selected or adapted to adorn a manuscript of the late 
9th century or what message they were meant to express in their new context. 
The balance was partly redressed by S. Der Nersessian (1962), who discovered 
that in the Parisinus the linkage between text and picture was, more often than 
not, exegetical rather than literal. After examining 31 miniatures, she was able 
to find some sort of connection in 26 cases, only five remaining unexplained. 
The principle was the same as in the case of the ‘marginal psalters', except that 
in the latter the juxtaposition of text and picture (which acts as a visual scholion) 
makes the reference explicit, whereas in the Parisinus the two elements are 
disjoined, nor are the pictures accompanied by explanatory legends other than 
the briefest descriptive captions. In other words, the reader, unless he knew it 
by heart, had to search through the whole text in order to discover the relevance 
of this or that picture. By contrast, in the Leo Bible (Vat. reg. gr. 1), another 
famous manuscript of the Macedonian Renascence, the full-page miniatures are 
framed by legends, which not only identify the subject-matter, but on occasion 
provide a typological commentary. 

L.B.'s book may be seen as an amplification of the inquiry initiated by Der 
Nersessian. The argument is very complex and I can only give the briefest 
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summary. Reacting to the approach of Weitzmann and ‘i Princetoniani' (as they 
used to be dubbed), she shows little interest in tracing lost models. Not that she 
denies their existence. She admits that in a few cases the Parisinus and the 
Ambrosianus had a common illustrated source (pp. 18, 232); that the Adoration 
of the Magi, almost identical to that of S. Maria Antiqua, is based on an early 
model (p. 68); that Isaiah's vision may have been inspired by an apse composition 
(p. 283), etc. That said, however, she sees the Parisinus not as a compendium of 
pictorial relics, but as an ad hoc creation responding to contemporary concerns: 
the glorification of Basil I, not only as the new Constantine, but also as a second 
Joseph (another outsider who made good), a second Samson and a second David, 
with even a hint of Basil’s repentance for the murder of Michael III; a dwelling 
on topics that were of particular interest to Photios, such as the proper balance 
between priestly and secular authority; an emphasis on missionary activity, 
martyrdom (with reference to Iconoclasm?), the suppression of heresies, the 
conversion of Jews and the importance, again because of Iconoclasm, of divine 
visions, which are made into 'real' events by the inclusion of human observers. 
Over and above this historical interpretation the author discovers in the Parisinus 
an emancipation of the picture, which becomes autonomous and holds, as it were, 
a dialogue with other pictures. In other words, the Parisinus is a complex and 
minutely thought-out product and the only person capable of having designed it 
was Photios. Contrary to current assumptions (but the point is not fully argued), 
he was the donor and Basil the recipient and intended reader. Seeing that Basil 
was barely literate, he must have required a good deal of assistance to appreciate 
such a sophisticated gift. It may be countered that Photios was not in the habit 
of talking down to the unlearned. When he wrote to the newly baptized king 
Boris of Bulgaria, he composed a highly abstruse disquisition on orthodox dogma, 
which must have been incomprehensible to the addressee, instead of instructing 
him in simple language on matters of more immediate concern, e.g. the wearing 
of trousers. 

For my part, I would consider a slightly different scenario, namely that the 
Parisinus was a presentation copy given to the Nea Ekklesia, inaugurated on 
1 May 880. Not only does the date fit, but also among the numerous patrons of 
that church, Christ, probably the Virgin Mary, Elijah and the archangel Gabriel 
were all represented in the initial gathering of the manuscript. Photios or another 
learned theologian of his circle (e.g. Gregory Asbestas, who also excelled as a 
painter) may well have been consulted in the planning stage, but there is reason 
to think that the execution may not have been carefully supervised and entailed 
more than one hitch. A few considerations point in that direction. 

First, the author herself makes the important observation that the miniatures 
of the first seven quires of the text are on inserted leaves and that the ‘integral’ 
miniatures start only on f. 67. This suggests to her a radical change of plan and 
the possibility that at first, 1.e. until the scribe had reached the 8th quire, no 
illustrations were intended (pp. 9-10). 

A second observation (pp. 61-2 and passim) appears to contradict the first, 
namely that the pictures are ‘signalled’ in the text by means of oboloi (meaning 
obeloi?) or enlarged initials. But that system is said to apply even before f. 67, 
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e.g. in the case of the Jonah sequence on f. 3r (p. 99: ‘the relevant passages are 
marked by decorated initials’). Now, whereas marginal signs may have been 
added at any stage, decorated or enlarged initials were clearly planned from the 
start. In this context some further clarification is needed. As is known, Gregory's 
Homilies have a distinctive system of marginal signs, including the sun symbol 
for important theological passages, the asterisk (passages relevant to the 
Incarnation), the obelos (heterodox quotations) and the diple (>) for biblical 
quotations. So what kind of symbol are we talking about and are the obeloi of 
the Parisinus located in the same places as in other, non-illustrated manuscripts? 
Furthermore, the total number of decorated initials, some in rather odd places, is 
over 1600. How was the reader to know which ones referred to pictures and 
which did not? 

A more important consideration has to do with the postulated connection 
between picture and text, which occasionally is so tenuous as to defy credibility. 
Take the case of the two dogmatic letters to Kledonios (ff. 311r, 316v). They are 
concerned with the refutation of Apollinarios, who argued that Christ had a human 
body, but not a human intellect, the place of the latter being taken by the divine 
Logos. The two letters hardly lend themselves to illustration, although they refer 
fleetingly to the Transfiguration and Adam's transgression, neither of which was 
represented at this point. Apollinarios was, however, condemned, along with 
Makedonios and others, at the Second General Council (381), of which there is 
a picture in the manuscript, including a representation of Apollinarios himself 
(now missing), but it is at f. 355r, fronting Or. 34 (On the arrival of visitors from 
Egypt) with which it has no connection. Or. 34 was delivered in 380 and was 
occasioned by the arrival of the Alexandrian grain fleet, whose sailors chose to 
attend Gregory's church rather than those held by Arians. In several early 
manuscripts, however, the title (now illegible in the Parisinus) is given erroneously 
as “On the landing of the Egyptian bishops’. It is easy to imagine that the chef 
d'atelier could have been misled by the title: If Egyptian bishops arrived at 
Constantinople, was it not to attend the Council? On that assumption he put the 
picture in the wrong place and illustrated the epistles to Kledonios with two 
sequences of Christ's miracles, which also appear to have been intended for a 
different context. In other words, the workshop was furnished with a selection 
of models and did not always know what went where. Certainly, no one bothered 
in the end to proof-read the captions, which are full of spelling mistakes. 

I may be wrong to prefer the hypothesis of muddle to that of an incredibly 
subtle web of thematic connections that is advocated in this learned and thought- 
provoking book. The debate is not, however, closed. Strangely enough, the art 
historians who have dealt with the Parisinus at such length have paid little attention 
to its text, which contains not only many variant readings (these can be picked 
out in the Sources chrétiennes edition), but also unedited marginal scholia. It is 
rumoured that a facsimile edition is under consideration and if it ever comes out, 
we Shall be able to study the whole text in conjunction with the pictures. That 
may well lead to new insights. 


Cyril Mango 
Oxford 
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Lynda Garland, Byzantine Empresses, Women and Power in Byzantium, 
AD 527-1204. New York and London: Routledge, 1999. Pp. xx « 343. 


This book presents the lives of thirteen Byzantine Empresses, from Theodora 
(527-548), wife of Justinian I to Euphrosyne Doukaina (1195-1203), wife of 
Alexios III Angelos. Each of the thirteen chapters is dedicated to a different 
empress or group of empresses in chronological order. The thirteen chapters are 
split into three sections, which are given subtitles, but are again arranged in 
chronological order. The first section, entitled ‘From stage to statecraft’, contains 
a chapter on Theodora and one on Sophia. The second, entitled ‘Regents and 
regicides' contains chapters on Martina, Irene, Theodora restorer of orthodoxy, 
the wives of Leo VI, Theophano, and Zoe Porphyrogenneta. The last section, 
entitled, ‘Empresses as autocrats', contains chapters on Theodora the last 
Macedonian, Eudokia Makrembolitissa, the empresses of Alexios I Komnenos, 
Maria of Antioch and Euphrosyne Doukaina. There is a very short epilogue 
covering the imperial women who lived from 1204-1453. Thus this book covers 
a huge amount of material and an immense number of individuals. A summation 
of modern scholarship on imperial women has been wanting for some time, since 
Charles Diehl's book, /mpératrices de Byzance, published in 1959, has been 
obsolete for some time; there having been many advances made in the field since 
that date, but no accompanying book exclusively on imperial women produced. 
These advances have been brought about mainly by the introduction of women's 
studies and feminist approaches to the theoretical framework of historical enquiry 
into Byzantine studies. 

It is a disappointment, therefore, that Garland has chosen to emulate Diehl's 
format, which was also a series of biographies, in producing her book, since, by 
concentrating on the lives of individuals she has failed to emphasise and even 
to incorporate the results produced by the more thematic approach taken recently 
to Byzantine women. 

It is for this reason that I am uncomfortable with the subtitle of the book, 
which indicates that the book has an overarching concern with women and power. 
Garland does not really attempt to define power in her short introduction or to 
outline any questions about women and power that she will address in the main 
body of the book. Within her chapters she touches on the issue of power, but 
confines herself to stating whether or not a particular individual possessed power. 
There is no reasoning presented behind the statements made. Garland does not 
attempt to ask what this power was over and, crucially, how and why it was 
achieved. A typical example from the first chapter on Theodora, wife of Justinian 
I, states that Theodora was able to make ecclesiastical appointments and that this 
made her a powerful figure (pp. 25-6). However, Garland fails to ask how the 
system allowed Theodora to make these appointments, and thus she does not 
really deal with the issue of power that Theodora's ability implies. She does not 
question what the manner of Theodora's power says about imperial women and 
power in general in the early Byzantine era. There is no conclusion to the book 
in which a statement could have been made about women and power in general. 

Similarly, Garland passes over but does not fully address many of the other 
themes introduced into the field of Byzantine imperial women by recent scholarship, 
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many of them impacting upon the theme of power. She includes comments about 
female patronage, legislation about women, the cult of the Theotokos, ceremonial, 
the imperial image, the succession to the throne, marriage, motherhood, regency 
and rulership, but does not explain how these themes can be and have been 
related to the issue of women's power, nor how research into these topics has 
affected perceptions of how to approach the study of women. Similarly, although 
the variety of source material Garland presents to the reader is laudable, she does 
not make the reader aware of recent work on the methods of approaching both 
textual and material sources when studying women. Thus the book does not 
represent the most crucial advances in the field of women's studies in Byzantium 
which necessitated a new book on imperial women in the first place. 

Nevertheless, the book does reiterate much of the factual information produced 
by the advances made in theory. It is indeed useful to have this information in 
one book. Garland's work on the particular women whose lives she has chosen 
to follow is thorough in terms of the factual material included. The major issues 
addressed by the emperor/government during the women's lives are thoroughly 
explored and often textual and/or material sources are introduced to the reader, 
the textual sources with translations. The reader cannot come away from the book 
without being aware of the issues which historians have deemed important in the 
era concerned and which, therefore, may have had a considerable impact upon 
the lives of the women involved. In short, each individual biography, though 
unfortunately not connected to the other chapters by the exploration of the theme 
‘power’, or by a new style of approach to old material, is comprehensive. The 
number of individuals covered is also comprehensive, and whilst not every 
Byzantine imperial woman is included, the number that are, combined with the 
depth of material given about them, make the book intrinsically useful. 

Garland's notes, index and bibliography are similarly thorough. Apart from a 
lack in the bibliography corresponding to the themes mentioned above, Garland 
presents a great deal of information on the sources, both modern and contemporary, 
which relate to the lives of the particular women included and the issues which 
concerned them. In addition, a glossary, a chronological list of emperors and 
their wives, and family trees of the main imperial families is of great help to 
those new to the subject. The limiting nature of the book's structure does add to 
clarity and ease of understanding. 

The book is, therefore, a useful introduction to many of the imperial women 
studied by Byzantinists, but it is not the book which, summarising all of the 
recent advances made on the subject of women in Byzantium, has been long 
awaited. 


Anna Williams 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman & Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 
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Mario Vitti, editor, Etcayeyrf ornv zoinon rov EAvtn. EmaAoyrf kpirikdv 
Keiuévov. Iraklio: Panepistimiakes Ekdosis Kritis, 1999. Pp. 504. 


Among the books published after Odysseas Elytis’ death (March 1996), four, 
namely, Avoixroí oxoAiaouoí otnv zoínon rov OOvooéa EAvtn, by 
Alexandros Argyriou (Athens: Kastaniotis, 1998), O óyiuoc EAUtne by Andreas 
Belezinis (Athens: Ikaros, 1999), Evória maupavówvra. 'Eti ugsAérec yia Tov 
Oóvoaoéa EA vrtn, by K. Mitsakis (Athens: Kardamitsas, 1998), [1a rov O6vaoéa 
EFAvtn. OuiMEc kat &pOpa by Mario Vitti (Athens: Kastaniotis, 1998), as well 
as the book under consideration, consist of essays, articles and talks, which touch 
upon a variety of subjects and issues emerging in Elytis' poetic and theoretical 
work. All of them have appeared elsewhere in similar form, in a time span of 
several years. In this respect, they do not offer new insights into the critical study 
of his work, although they do imply or demonstrate the necessity of a new critical 
attitude towards his oeuvre. 

Naturally, the death of the poet cannot have caused the spontaneous publication 
of these books (although it apparently served as an occasion). In reality, they all 
seem to respond to (or display) a long anticipated and pressing need for 
comprehensive and extended studies that might assist and facilitate the reading 
of a prolific and 'difficult' writer, whose thought and poetic practice has often 
been misinterpreted and/or unsatisfactorily evaluated. In his introductory essay 
to the Eicayoyrf ornv zoinon rov EAvtn, which is the most recent of the 
texts included in it, Vitti maintains that critics are not exclusively accountable 
for this situation, since Elytis himself may have played a crucial role in the 
critical evaluation of his work. 

Vitti is one of the earlier scholars of Elytis’ poetry. His book, Odvocéac 
EAírTnc. Kpirikrf pedétn (Athens: Ermis, 1984), constitutes one of his most 
significant achievements as a literary historian and a valuable contribution to 
research. The historical method is also adopted in the Etgaywyrf . The major 
advantage of this book is that it brings together several essays from various 
writers, critics and poets; here, Vitti attempts to shed light on them from a new 
angle, in his aim to stimulate a discussion around the role that Elytis may have 
played in predetermining critical responses to his work. The volume is indeed 
part of an ambitious project of its editor; as he explains in his introduction, 
entitled ‘To épyo Tov O8vooéa EAUTH Kat n eAAnvikri KpITIKN’, his two 
objectives were, on the one hand, to examine the development of criticism in 
Greece since 1935, and on the other, to present the expectations that Elytis had 
had from his contemporary Greek critics and readers (non-Greek criticism is thus 
excluded from all consideration). He traces the development of Elytis’ work 
through a diachronic perspective, while, at the same time, presenting synchronically 
its reception by critics. The effort required to combine perspective and scope 
makes this attempt complex and difficult, to begin with. 

Vitti does not deal with Elytis’ last two books of poems (Avrikd thc Avance 
[1995] and Ex rov zArnoíov [1998]) and two volumes of essays (O xrfzoc ue 
Tic avtamatec [1995] and 2x7 £ [1996]). He focuses on the work published 
by the poet up to 1992 (when Ev AevKcó, his second volume of essays appeared), 
highlighting his attempts to assist the critics or to channel their reactions towards 
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a specific direction; he holds that Elytis acted upon well-designed promotional 
plans and managed to predetermine the reception of his poems, and ideas. Indeed, 
in this respect, the title of Vitti's introduction would have been equally precise 
but more effective if reversed (: ʻO O8vooéac EAÓTnhC Kat TO Épyo TNG 
EAAnvikr[c «piriKric"). 

Vitti suggests that Elytis’ view about the function and the role of criticism 
corresponds to its definition as a moral duty (‘xpéoc’) by Vasos Varikas (p. 4); 
the suggestion is both accurate and useful. However, Vitti implies, Elytis may 
not have always complied with this principle. Following his accounts of the early 
attempts of the poet to define poetry, and the rules of criticism and also his 
reaction to committed poetry (pp. 4-6), Vitti's argument that Elytis promoted To 
'A&tov Eorí (1959), while overlooking his other book of poems of the same 
period (/E£n xat pia rÜweic yia. Tov ovpavó, 1960), seems convincing. 
According to him, the decision to publish excerpts from To ‘Agtov Eori in 
Emi0gpnon Téxvnc (a journal affiliated with the Left) was calculated and 
fruitful, since it contributed to the unimpeded wide recognition the poet desired 
for this particular poem (pp. 8, 11). Elytis supported this work also with information 
about it, a ‘pilot’ (as he used to call the ‘commentary’ published by Yorgos 
Kechayoglou in the journal IJoíron, in Spring 1995). Nevertheless, Vitti does 
not mention that this information was offered mainly to non-Greek translators of 
To ‘Aéiov Eori. Elytis influenced the work of critics again, firstly, by outlining 
the special issue Books Abroad dedicated to his work in the mid-1970s (as Vitti 
claims, even the content of his interview with Ivar Ivask was decided in advance 
by the poet) and, secondly, by editing an anthology of his poetry (published in 
Spring 1979), in which he also collected certain critical essays, to the exclusion 
of others (pp. 17-20); according to Vitti, it is significant that Elytis asked Evgenios 
Aranitsis, whose essay writing could be defined as literary rather than scholarly, 
to write the introduction. 

By following the common distinction between a more ‘creative essay writing’ 
and professional ‘critical studies’ (p. 19), Vitti makes a few useful observations 
about Elytis’ prose. He points out that the style of the prose pieces of O uikpóc 
NavríAoc does not differ considerably from the style of his later essays, collected 
in Ev Aevkó, although it should be distinguished from the rather conventional 
style of his early theoretical texts (p. 29). He claims that the first texts written 
in this ‘creative’ style are probably the essays about Picasso (1951) and Ungaretti 
(1958) or his art criticism of the period 1946-1947. He offers no external 
corroboration to support this claim. 

Vitti is certainly right to distinguish between different styles in Elytis’ prose 
writing; however, it must be pointed out here that the poet's experimentation 
with both styles mentioned by the critic 1s already evident in his earliest essays. 
In fact, from the beginning of his career, Elytis offered examples of his 'creative' 
writing (see especially the essays about Orestis Kanellis [1936], Federico García 
Lorca [1944], Theofilos [1946] and Nikos Chatzikyriakos-Ghikas [1947], together 
with essays in the traditional style (see the essays he wrote in defence of Surrealism, 
in the period 1938-1945). The style of his later essays and, to a degree, his poems 
(the prose pieces of Ex rov zArnoíov should be included) evolved out of early 
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and parallel experiments with both types of writing. The style he finally selected 
is the outcome of his early essays on art and not his art criticism (1946-1947) 
— which is written in a journalistic, simple style, with no special literary claims. 
The origins of Elytis’ writing may be traced in poésie-critique, inaugurated by 
Guillaume Apollinaire (in his Les Peintres cubistes, 1913). The modes eventually 
adopted by the Greek poet also present certain affinities with French creative 
writing that contains reflections on art — poetry and the visual arts — and, in 
particular, essays written by Pierre Reverdy and the Surrealists (e.g. André Breton, 
Louis Aragon, René Char). 

The interaction between Elytis and his contemporary readers determined the 
reception of his poetry, that is, the process of its transformation from an artistic 
object to an aesthetic event. Vitti's exploration of this interaction constitutes an 
attempt to understand conditions other than the strictly literary for the success 
of this poetry. At the same time, the critic stresses that the study of its literary 
qualities has been delayed or pursued only to a limited extent. Aiming to republish 
studies that fall within these two fields of interest, his venture is complemented 
with a selection of thirty seven critical texts, written since the late 1930s. 

Not all of these essays constitute immediate reactions to the publication of 
Elytis’ work. Primarily historical is the value of certain responses to Elytis’ early 
poetry (see the essays by LM. Panayotopoulos, Andreas Karandonis, Alexandros 
Argyriou, G.P. Savidis, Linos Politis, et al.); one may single out the stimulating 
essay 'OBvooéac EAóTnc. H ovveidnon rov EAAnvikod uúðov’ (1961) by 
Panos Thasitis, both essays of D.N. Maronitis (also included in his own book 
'Opoi tov Avpicuob orov Oóvooéa EAT, Athens: Kedros, 1984) and the 
excerpts from the pioneering studies H ue&raAoytkij rov zpayudrov (1980) 
and Tia ro «’Agiov Eorí» rov EAvtn (1984) by Lina Lychnara and X.A. 
Kokolis, respectively. Eratosthenis Kapsomenos, Georgios Babiniotis and Yorgis 
Yatromanolakis have dealt with special issues emerging in the work of Elytis; 
their essays, as well as those by Nasos Vayenas and Andreas Belezinis, constitute 
more sketchy but still valuable contributions. Useful texts by Daniil Iakov, Tzina 
Politi and Anthoula Daniil are included in the E:caycyr!f ; yet it is not clear 
why they were preferred to other, much more challenging pieces of their work, 
which also constitute important contributions to scholarship, that is, Anthoula 
Daniil's book Odvacéac EAvtnc. Mia avtiorpopn zopsía (Athens: Epikerotita, 
1986), Politi’s remarkable, well-argued essay ‘To Ilaixvidi tov Kóopnov, TO 
IIaixvíóu rnc IIotnonc «at o IILaíxrnc', and the comprehensive 'Obvooéa 
EAÓótn: «Ta £Aeyeía tne Ot£oómerpac». Aoxiuaornikü aváyvoon O0 
Toinucrov', by Daniil Iakov (both of these last essays appear in Evrevxtripto 
23-24 [Summer-Autumn 1993]: 61-72 and 87-97). 

Especially significant are the essays by poets (Nora Anagnostaki, Nikos Fokas, 
Ioulita Iliopoulou, Ektor Kaknavatos, Dimitris Kalokyris, Dionysis Kapsalis, 
Yorgos Koropoulis, Kostas Papageoryiou and Yorgos Veis), which sometimes also 
shed light on aspects of their own work. The contributions by Aris Berlis, Pandelis 
Boukalas, Nikos Dimou, M.Z. Kopidakis, Eri Stavropoulou and Alexis Ziras also 
deserve mention here. Missing is work by dedicated researchers of Elytis’ work, 
such as Andonis Decavalles, Yannis Ioannou, Evgenios Aranitsis or the poet 
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Stratis Paschalis — not to refer to non-Greek writers, such as those mentioned 
by Vitti in his 'Znpetopa', and others (Kimon Friar, Victor Ivanovici, et al.). 
The exclusion of ‘creative’ critical work (or of work by non-Greek critics) is not 
vindicated by the explanations offered by the editor in his introduction, since, 
for instance, much of the criticism offered in the Eroaywyý consists of reflections 
and meditations rather than being strictly scholarly. 

With regard to other principles of the Etcaycoyij , my reservations over Vitti's 
approach include doubts about the efficacy of the methodology followed. The 
synchronic scope competes with the historical perspective; this is mostly evident 
in the chronological sequence of the essays selected. The infliction of an additional 
functionality on the texts (a functionality not their own), in order for the evolution 
of Greek criticism to become apparent, leads to questionable results. The texts 
remain self-contained and, while reading this substantial volume, the reader forgets 
the intentions the editor put forth in his introduction. Perhaps a division into 
thematic or other sections (e.g., works about specific poems or critical work by 
writers who are poets themselves) would have provided a solution to this problem, 
also making the Eicaycyrí more accessible. The volume would have been of 
further benefit if accompanied by a systematic critical evaluation of the various 
contributions, which would also have provided a clear picture of the ongoing 
critical debates about Elytis’ work. 

Obviously, all this cannot be accomplished in a single introductory essay or 
book. Distance granted by time is not yet sufficient to evaluate neither Elytis' 
complete oeuvre nor critical reactions to it. However, given the amount of the 
existing literature, it is apparent that the editor undertook an endeavour that 
demanded a great deal of effort and experience. The book he offered to the 
general as well as the scholarly readership is valuable and prepares the ground 
for more research in many fields of interest. The issue presented in Vitti's 
introductory essay regarding Elytis' possible interference with the work of critics 
is of crucial importance and must be studied scrutinously. 

A good deal of inaccuracies (e.g., Mapía NepéAn was published in 1978 and 
not in 1980 [p. 25], Elytis' interview with Ivask was given on 27 March 1975 
and not in 1972 [p. 23] and was published in Autumn 1975 and not in 1974 
[p. 41, n. 19], and so on) and typographical errors (e.g., the incomprehensible 
words or numbers on pages 106 [line 7], 133 [line 31], 230 [line 10], 240 [line 
34], 245 [line 11], 280 [line 34] and 403 [lines 13-14], etc.) should be mended 
in possible future new editions of the Etgaywyf . 


Elena Koutrianou 
University of Athens 
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Michael Herzfeld, Portrait of a Greek imagination: an ethnographic biography 
of Andreas Nenedakis. Chicago & London: University of Chicago Press, 1997. 
Pp. viii, 333. 


Although this book starts deceptively simply ‘this is a book about a novelist’, 
the status of an ethnographic biography is anything but simple. Anyone who 
knows Michael Herzfeld's earlier writings will not be surprised to find that he 
has once again done the unexpected. This time he takes two established literary 
genres, combining them in an unusual fashion to enhance our understanding of 
Greek society and culture via all the paradoxes and contradictions of the experienced 
reality of an individual's life. In addition, the book is a tribute to a friendship 
established for nearly a decade, founded on a coincidence of time, place and 
common themes of interest. The novelist in question is Andreas Nenedakis, now 
in his eighties, a Cretan born in the town of Rethemnos where Michael Herzfeld 
carried out fieldwork (see, for example, A Place in History ... 1991). Not 
surprisingly, the themes which MH selects from AN's writings resonate with the 
ethnographic topics which Herzfeld has illuminated in his own earlier works. 
These include: the performance of gender; personal, local and national loyalties; 
the construction of identities and the materials used to make and challenge such 
constructions; and the role of bureaucratic indifference in a culture for which 
hospitality is a defining national characteristic. 

To start by saying what this book is not — not an ethnography, not a biography 
— risks characterizing it in a way which might be taken by prospective readers 
negatively rather than positively. And yet it is important to make clear at the 
outset that this is not a record of a man's life, nor an evaluative account of his 
work. In tracing some events in the life, and in discussing some aspects of some 
of the themes of some of the writings, MH shows us what some might feel is a 
typically atypical or atypically typical Greek individual. He deliberately attempts 
to complicate ethnographic generalizations. To embark on such a process of 
‘complexification’ is a risky strategy, and yet readers will recognize from their 
own experience, if not from their professional engagement with issues of agency 
and structure, that generalizations conceal as much as they reveal. [I was reminded 
here of John Davis's essay about the hiding and betrayal of the red flag in an 
Italian town in 1923 (in J. Davis (ed.) Choice and Change, 1974), in which 
individual loyalties and motivations dominate the account.] Friendship, too, 
complicates the picture, enmeshing MH in the tangle of attributing motives, 
assessing versions of events, and trying not to take sides — the very issues with 
which the book is concerned. AN's fictionalization of his own experiences in the 
realist modes of first-person accounts, with all the hesitancies and qualifications 
of speech, his 'editorship' of collected reminiscences, or the biography of a friend 
which is also an autobiography, are a central aspect of his work, one which MH 
discusses in terms of novelists’ and anthropologists’ parallel projects of 
‘defamiliarization’. But it is not just a question of fiction and realist modes of 
representation. There are genuine problems and much less comfortable issues to 
confront. 

AN's use of a woman artist's diary in the writing of one novel might be seen 
by some readers as more than the chance finding of a source of ideas. The 
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retelling of incidents in Rethemniot history in which his own kin and members 
of other local families participated (in the novel Voukefali) has already given rise 
to heated debates about fiction, fact, and competing claims to authentic versions 
of history. Similarly, AN's edition of a seventeenth-century poem by Marinos 
Tzane Bounialis, The Cretan War, which concerns the Turkish invasion of Crete 
from 1645 onwards, aroused controversy over his claims that his knowledge of 
local Cretan dialect enabled him to interpret some parts of the poem better than 
specialist philologists could. MH does not exactly avoid the issues raised by the 
diary (‘an act of textual expropriation, certainly, but evidently conducted with 
... full consent', page 150), or by the history, or the poem, but rather distances 
the reader and himself from them by linking them to wider debates about the 
respective claims of academic outsiders and local insiders to privileged 
interpretation of the past, or of the thoughts and beliefs of others. There is a 
sense that beneath the gliding swan some fancy paddling is taking place, steering 
away from turbulent local waters and towards the pull of deeper currents. 

There are also a few technical problems of presentation. The layout is roughly 
chronological: the central chapters take the reader through the main periods of 
AN's life while at the same time discussing some of the themes mentioned above 
which occur in the published works relating to the events of the chapter. Chapter 
6, for example, takes AN from the early 1950s to the late 1960s and focuses on 
a novel (published in 1976) about a young woman art student, written as if by 
the student herself (and based on the diary of a woman artist friend of AN's 
wife). The male novelist thus writes in a first-person female voice, and this 
enables Herzfeld to explore issues of the representation of gender in fiction and 
ethnography. In the final part of the chapter, the art student eventually moves 
from Athens to Paris and takes part (just as the novelist himself had done) in 
demonstrations against the Junta which had seized power in Greece in April 1967. 
And then the chapter ends (in real time, as it were) with the Junta seizing power. 
There is thus a disjunction between the discussion of the events of the novel, 
published nearly ten years later, and the events of the novelist's own life. In the 
next chapter the chronological tale is resumed. AN leaves Greece and, after 
travelling both to Paris (where he took part in demonstrations) and Bucharest, 
eventually goes to live in Sweden until the restoration of democracy in Greece 
in 1974. In other chapters there is a similar slippage between the events of the 
novelist's life and the fictionalization of some of these events in later writings 
which makes it occasionally difficult to keep a grasp on the chronology and the 
shifting between history and fiction. Perhaps this is deliberate: it is, after all, one 
of the themes of the book. 

MH's text alerts us to the significance of other modes of expression and 
representation than those of men writing and talking. The book's illustrations 
deserve scrutiny in their own right. Some are photographs and drawings from 
AN's private archive, including one of his father in Cretan dress, with a Turkish 
flag captured at Metsovo in 1912-13 (this also appeared in the 1979 critical 
edition of The Cretan War). There are also reproductions of the work of AN's 
wife (the artist Elli-Maria Komninou) whose pencil sketches of conversations 
between AN and MH vividly convey the intensity of the moment, and photographs 
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by MH's wife (Cornelia Mayer Herzfeld) of both novelist and artist which capture 
aspects of personality and mood. 

The layout of the text of the book alerts readers to different categories of 
information. MH's notes and transcriptions of his interview with AN in 1993-94 
and the summer of 1995 and 1996 are marked by a small oval at the start of a 
section of inset text with an unjustified right margin; a small rectangle and justified 
right margin is used for quotations from AN's published works, translated by 
MH. This is important, because very few of AN's works have been published in 
English, and by making an attempt to relate many of the themes of the novels 
to issues with which anthropologists and students of literature are concerned, 
Herzfeld is allowing a readership outside Greece to sample the work of a novelist 
they would not ordinarily come across. 

There are a few slips of proof-reading which mar a reader's pleasure: on page 
91 ‘fighting at a crescendo’ might better be phrased ‘at a peak’; on page 99 
*squelching the revolt’ should perhaps be 'quashing'; on page 127 two versions 
of a sentence seem to have become elided and it should perhaps read: ‘when an 
eligible young woman’s parents allowed her no social interaction with unrelated 
men’; and on page 218 the words ‘of the’ are reduplicated in a quotation from 
Black April. These are minor irritants in an otherwise beautifully produced book. 

In his published account of living in Paris, and in conversation with MH, AN 
tells how, before going to live in Sweden, he received an extremely welcome 
cheque from a retired police officer for whom he had carried out some research 
for a book on the Greek police. In conversation with MH, this man was reported 
by AN as saying that if all communists were like AN then he (the police officer) 
had ‘committed great crimes’. In reply, AN claims to have said ''m afraid Pm 
the worst' (page 196). MH interprets this remark as a 'courteous reply' (page 
197), but further layers of implication might also be detected. Is it another example 
of the prized Greek skill of twisting words against an opponent, so that he 
condemns himself? For if AN was in fact the worst communist that the officer 
had ever dealt with, then clearly he had indeed committed great crimes. Or did 
AN just wish that he had made this riposte and reported it as fact? 

This minor quibble raises a central issue which comes up again and again in 
the book: the issue raised by the Greek view that it is impossible to know what 
someone else is thinking and to establish motivation and intention. How does an 
ethnographer take account of this when hearing what people say and watching 
what they do? How does a novelist establish realism by convincing a reader of 
a character's motivations, even if that character is supposedly himself? Readers 
recognize both that fictional characters, like 'real' people, deceive themselves, 
and also that they attempt to deceive or double bluff others as to their own or 
others' feelings and intentions. How do other Greek novelists tackle this particular 
version of the problem of representing a character's interior world 'realistically'? 
Herzfeld discusses the way in which (he says) AN does not try to use the novelist's 
privileged access to the motivations and desires of his characters. In other words, 
instead of constructing self-justificatory monologues, as if the character were 
explaining to a listener a hoped-to-be convincing version of private thoughts, AN 
uses descriptions of actions from which motivations can be 'read'. MH's examples 
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do not always confirm this picture of a 'behavioural novelist'; reality is, as 
stressed throughout this book, far more complex than this. If questions of motivation 
and intention are a problem for Greek novelists, and for this particular Greek 
writer, they are, of course, problematic for Herzfeld too, both as an ethnographer 
and as a friend. How does he triangulate AN’s ‘real’ motivations, from what is 
said in conversations and recorded interviews, from what is written in his books 
and short stories in different ‘voices’, from what is said about him both by his 
friends and acquaintances and by others less well disposed? Oddly enough, 
however, at the beginning of the book Herzfeld claims to be unsure about his 
own motivations in writing it. So much writing about dissembling and performance 
makes it difficult for the reader to accept even the 'performance of sincerity' 
made here. But maybe this is, again, part of Herzfeld's strategy to engage the 
reader in the very phenomenon which is the topic of debate. Whether or not the 
reader of this review trusts the reviewer's motivations, be sure to read the book, 
and make up your own mind. 


Margaret E. Kenna 
University of Wales Swansea 
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Michael Matsas, The Illusion of Safety: The Story of the Greek Jews During 
the Second World War. New York: Pella Publishing Company, 1997. Pp. 446 
including index and bibliographical essay by Steven Bowman. 


In 1941 the Germans shot Simon Dubnow, the distinguished Jewish historian. 
As Dubnow was being led off to his death he said ‘shraibt, yiden, shraibt’ (‘write, 
Jews, write’). Dubnow wanted the genocide of European Jews, the Holocaust, to 
be recorded so that it could not be forgotten. Historians of modern Greece have 
notably failed to live up to Dubnow's injunction. Although just 1% of Greece's 
pre-war population, around one in six of the Greeks who died during the war 
was a Greek Jew. Barely 15% of Greek Jews survived. Until now there has only 
been one complete study of the Holocaust in Greece, Michael Molho and Joseph 
Nehama's In Memoriam: Hommage aux Victims Juives des Nazis en Gréce (three 
volumes, Salonica and Buenos Aires, 1948-1953). Molho and Nehama has been 
updated and translated into Greek, although the best edition is the 1965 Hebrew 
edition Shoat Yehudei Yavan (The Holocaust of Greek Jews, Jerusalem 1965). 

Thanks to Michael Matsas there is finally a book in English on the Holocaust 
in Greece. The Illusion of Safety is a useful contribution to the literature. The 
book is divided into three sections: a historical account which relies heavily on 
Molho and Nehama, a collection of survivors' and resistance fighter's testimonies 
and Matsas' own personal memoir of his flight to the mountains to escape the 
Germans. Matsas survived by fleeing to the remote village of Psilovrahos in the 
mountains between Karditsa and Agrinion. Although not a professional historian, 
Matsas, a professional dentist, has assembled useful testimonies and material. He 
has undertaken some archival research in the US National Archives and has used 
both State Department and Organisation for Strategic Services (OSS) materials. 

The Illusion of Safety raises questions which professional historians have not 
tackled and provides materials of interest to the general reader. Matsas frequently 
quotes large excerpts from official documents, in contrast with the more selective 
use of these sources by professional historians. 

Matsas is refreshingly frank in discussing anti-Semitism in wartime Greece. 
On the basis of American archival material, Matsas argues that too many Greek 
Christians in Salonica were indifferent to the fate of the city’s Jews. A key source 
is the striking and troubling cable which the American Consul General in Istanbul, 
Burton Berry, sent back to Washington in March 1944. Berry reported an interview 
with four Jewish refugees who had fled Athens in mid-December 1943. According 
to the refugees: '[T]he attitude of the Greek people toward the Jews was praised 
in the highest terms. With the exception of the Greeks of Salonica, who are 
reported to have had an unsympathetic and sometimes hostile attitude toward the 
Jews during the persecution of 1943, the Jewish refugees pay the sincerest possible 
tribute of respect and admiration for the Greeks who have consistently given aid, 
even at the cost of tremendous sacrifices.’ 

This is an important quote from an important document. The vast majority of 
Greek Jews lived in Salonica, some 55,000 of the 77,000 Jews in Greece before 
the war, making the ‘exception’ of Salonica something which professional historians 
have to explain. Mazower is the only other historian to reference the Berry cable, 
but he omits the vitally important quote about the ‘exception’ of Salonica and 
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avoids the issue of wartime anti-Semitism (Mark Mazower, Inside Hitler's Greece: 
The Experience of Occupation, 1941-1944, New Haven and London, 1993, pages 
239, 259, 261). By contrast, Matsas quotes the Berry cable over two pages (pages 
104-105). 

Matsas 1s also on target when arguing that the American and British governments 
were uninterested in organising rescue operations early enough. Although he has 
not followed the paper trail in the US National Archives very far, Matsas' allegation 
is borne out by documents in the OSS files. Matsas concludes that the British 
and American governments bear a large responsibility for the high death rate 
among Greek Jews. It is true that more could have been done earlier to save 
Greek Jews and that even saving a small number of extra lives would have been 
worth the effort. But the notion that many more Jews could have been saved by 
encouraging them to move to the mountains, as Matsas claims, is wishful thinking. 
Any large scale exodus would have been noticed and blocked by the Germans. 

While Matsas gives due credit to those Greek Christians who helped the Greek 
Jews during the war, in particular the Orthodox Church, he goes against the grain 
of popular history by arguing that their role has been exaggerated. Although many 
Greek Christians gave Jews a chance of survival, by providing food and shelter 
or identity cards with Christian names, Matsas believes that in doing so these 
Christians did not save the Jews. The problem with this argument is that it is 
almost impossible to generalise about how effective Christian assistance was to 
helping Greek Jews survive and how many more would not have survived without 
assistance. After all, many factors were involved in survival — pre-war ties with 
Christians, the availability of food, the effectiveness of the resistance, the influence 
of religious leadership, the role of the Greek police, the role of the Italian 
occupiers, etc. 

Matsas wrongly claims that the BBC's Greek Service did not mention Jews in 
any of its broadcasts. According to Jewish Agency and Greek diplomatic documents, 
the BBC's Greek Service did broadcast a plea for Christians to save Athenian 
Jews in October 1943. The Greek government in exile took just a week to respond 
to the Jewish Agency's request for a broadcast. By contrast the Polish government 
in exile took over a year to reply to pleas from Polish Jews for a supportive 
radio broadcast. 

Nonetheless, Matsas' book is a welcome addition to the literature. As importantly, 
it should force historians to make a franker appraisal of the Holocaust in Greece, 
encourage more study of this neglected atrocity and perhaps prompt the Greek 
government to open up more of its wartime archives. 


Andrew Apostolou 
St. Antony's College, Oxford 
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Nicholas Coureas, The Latin Church in Cyprus, 1195-1323. Aldershot: Ashgate, 
1997. Pp. 361. 


The Cartulary of the Cathedral of Holy Wisdom of Nicosia. edd. Nicholas 
Coureas and Christopher Schabel. Nicosia, 1997 = Cyprus Research Centre. 
Texts and Studies in the History of Cyprus, XXV. Pp. 348. 


Gillian Webster, Philia and Philiotes before and after 1974. Nicosia: Society 
of Cypriot Studies, 1999, Pp. 118 and numerous illustrations. 


CYPRIACA 


These three books illustrate the attraction of, and trouble with, Cypriot Studies. 
I take them together, which is what one does with an insular culture — but 
Cyprus is an island turned inside out by untoward events, such as the intrusion 
of Frankish knights in 1191, or of Turkish paratroops in 1974, when parochial 
history becomes global. Most of the written sources for the governance of the 
island lie outside it, although until 1960 Cyprus was never regarded as more than 
a middle-ranking colonial posting by its rulers, Byzantine included — indeed 
especially Byzantine, who regarded anything outside the capital of Constantinople 
as a hardship post. Unlike Malta, which the Hospitaller knights endowed with a 
University and National Library, Cypriot scholars have also found their intellectual 
capitals abroad, despite brave insular institutions such as the Society of Cypriot 
Studies and the Cyprus Research Centre, now joined at last by a University — 
and still no National Library. Happily, some sources, such as the living parishes, 
and their cults of some very peculiar native saints, described by Leontios Makhairas 
— and the very archaeology of the island, its painted churches and Frankish 
sugar mills — cannot be wrenched from the ground. It is all a matter of context. 

The unspoken context of Dr. Nicholas Coureas's research on the Latin Church 
in Cyprus begins, canonically, with the untoward appointment of both a Latin 
and an Orthodox patriarch in Antioch in 1100 during the First Crusade. That the 
consequences of this ‘Eastern’ (or 'Western') schism were largely unravelled in 
Cyprus was also untoward, but Coureas is not much concerned with parallel 
situations of a ruling Latin church in Orthodox Crete or Corfu. His London 
University doctorate of 1993 led to this study, which was completed at the Cyprus 
Research Centre. Though I understand that a sequel is to come, this volume ends, 
rather abruptly, in 1312, presumably because the Hospitaller knights then benefited 
most on the island from the suppression of the Templars on 123 charges, which 
he lists. This is colonial economic politics. Beyond the (dare one say maverick) 
native saint, Neophytos, Dr. Coureas is less concerned with local spirituality — 
or archaeology. For example he does not cite Benedict Englezakis, Studies on 
the History of the Church of Cyprus, also published by Ashgate under the name 
Variorum in 1995. Dr. Englezakis (Archimandrite Paul), who died in 1992, was 
another Cypriot scholar who sought libraries and stimulus abroad. As Costa Carras 
carefully put it, he was concerned that ‘historical and theological scholarship 
were not the qualities most appreciated in a Church of Cyprus which has, 
understandably to a certain degree, centred its attention in recent years on political 
and economic issues more than is customary.’ The same could be said of the 
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medieval Latin Church in Cyprus, whose prelates were also absentee; but one 
looks in vain too for reference to the patronage of the steep-roofed mountain 
churches of the native parishes of Cyprus in the Frankokratia, such as at Matoullas 
in 1280, all lovingly recorded by Judith Stylianou, a familiar ‘independent scholar’ 
at Byzantine Symposia in Birmingham before she died in 1998. 

This is just comment on the scope, rather than criticism of the scholarship, of 
Dr. Coureas’s the Latin Church in Cyprus, 1195-1312. It is a thoughtful work of 
Cypriot Frankish studies which I will shelve near Hackett's century-old History 
of the Orthodox Church in Cyprus, but closer to Hamilton's the Latin Church in 
the Crusader States (also Ashgate-Variorum, 1980). Yet Coureas does not cite 
the definitive edition of his most important source, which I now shelve beside 
his book: the Cartulary of the Latin cathedral in Nicosia. These interdependent 
works do not even refer to each other — this time because the Cyprus Research 
Centre published Coureas's co-edition of the Cartulary at the same time as Ashgate 
published his book, in 1997. In fact they are inseparable. But while Dr. Coureas's 
book closes in 1312, the Cartulary extends the story almost to the very end, the 
Ottoman conquest of Venetian Nicosia on 9 September 1570 when the cathedral 
became a mosque, on the eve of which the Latin bishop of Paphos delivered the 
last Christian sermon there — in what language? It was not in the decent obscurity 
of English, in which I broadcast the same sermon on its 400th anniversary from 
the mosque over Cyprus Radio — happily to the mystification of good Orthodox 
and Muslims (Greek and Turk are more recent denominators), although the imam 
told me that it did sound rather belligerent. In Cyprus context is all. I concentrate 
on the cathedral's Cartulary, edited by Nicholas Coureas and Christopher Schabel 
because it is chronologically wider than Dr. Coureas's book. 

During most of its career, from 1195 to 1570, Nicosia boasted the richest Latin 
cathedral in the Levant and, under the Lusignan kings of Cyprus, one of the few 
*colonial' dioceses which usually had a critical mass of Roman faithful in a sea 
of Orthodox, which could afford to indulge in disputes more common in the 
Latin West — tithes and Templars, papal legates and Praemonstratensians and 
other vexations. As its dedication suggests, the cathedral of the Holy Wisdom 
seems to have supplanted an earlier Orthodox church and, even today as a mosque, 
is one of the finest Gothic monuments of its kind outside the Ile-de-France. Its 
surviving cartulary, now in Venice, was copied in 1524 and with a few later 
additions consists of 140 Latin documents, mostly papal, royal and archiepiscopal 
letters. Louis de Mas Latrie had a copy made in 1851, and by 1930 most items 
were in print. Nevertheless this integral edition of Venice MS Marciana Lat. IV. 
56 (22303) by Drs. Coureas and Schabel is invaluable in presenting the cartulary 
as a whole, for it exposes what the cathedral chose, or chose not, to record. 

Thus edited, Coureas and Schabel reveal that the cathedral's own selection is 
presented thematically, rather than chronologically. The theme of the relations 
between the established Latin Church of Cyprus and the vast majority of its non- 
conformist Orthodox faithful, whose tithes paid for the Latin Church, accounts 
for 21 of the most important documents. After Antioch in 1100 there were crusader 
precedents in all the eastern patriarchates by 1220-22, when restrictions were 
imposed on the Cypriot Orthodox. The Greek bishoprics of Cyprus were reduced 
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from fourteen to four, placed under the Latin Church, deprived of territorial 
jurisdiction and given sees in remote places in each of the four new Latin dioceses 
— a sort of shadow ecclesiastical government — indeed until 1248 largely a 
government in exile. Greek serfs and clergy were subject to more than freedom 
of movement. Greek serfs were limited entry into monasteries (so evading serfdom) 
and Orthodox priests could only be ordained by permission of the Latin bishop. 
In 1222 Pope Honorius HI reminded Queen Alice of Cyprus that if the Greek 
Church were not firmly under Latin jurisdiction, Latin secular dominion would 
itself be undermined. 

The insecurity of both the Latin Church and crown may be reflected in their 
attempt to impose the firm hand of authority in a case where both Greeks and 
Latins pursued things to the bitter end. A major issue, going back to before 1054, 
was the azymite. Latins (and Armenians) use azymite, or unleavened, bread in 
the eucharist. The Orthodox insist that leaven gives the ‘life’ of Christ to the 
body of the bread. In 1231 Pope Gregory IX instructed his archbishop to condemn 
thirteen Orthodox monks of Kantariotissa for refusing to accept the validity of 
unleavened bread. Coureas and Schabel observe that the monks *were burnt at 
the stake following a term in prison, an incident of religious persecution unique 
not only in the history of Latin Cyprus, but in that of former Byzantine provinces 
which had come under Latin rule.' It was not a diplomatic move either, for Cyprus 
cherishes martyrs. 

Pope Innocent IV (1243-54) sought to bring the Orthodox of Cyprus, Antioch 
and Jerusalem directly under his more accommodating control against all local 
Latin wishes, and by 1248 the Greek archbishop Neophytos of Cyprus and his 
bishops returned from exile. But the cathedral of Nicosia was selective in what 
it chose to record. As Coureas and Schabel observe, ‘Not one single document 
in the Cartulary alludes to [Innocent’s] policies, something which possibly reflects 
the concern and trepidation felt by the Latin archbishopric over policies which 
threatened to create a rival Greek Uniate church that would not only be emancipated 
from its control, but in the long run would have deprived it of any justification 
for existing.' Instead the Cartulary reaffirms Pope Alexander IV's Bulla Cypria 
of 1260, which reduced the status of the Greek Church to the arrangements of 
1220-22. 

In the long run the Reunion of the Churches at Florence in 1438 should logically 
have put the Latin Church in Cyprus in a pretty pickle, and indeed a papal bull 
of 1472 complains of the presumption of the Greek bishops. Their time came 
with the Ottoman re-establishment of the Orthodox Church (and restoration of 
its political and economic base) a century later, when the tables were turned and 
it was the Latins who became the non-conformists. What happened to the surviving 
Latins who heard the last sermon in Nicosia cathedral? It is not their business 
to venture an opinion, but Coureas and Schabel will tell you how to read between 
the lines, or even ask why there are sometimes no lines at all. Context is all. 

The context of Gillian Webster's book is, at last, a proper native Cypriot village 
and parish, where the marriage broker is as important as the papas. The village 
is Philia between Morphou and Peristerona. Nothing particular about the place: 
a couple of rival coffee-shops, geese in the street and trahana out to dry. She is 
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an archaeologist, supremely a contact sport, which brings outsiders into peculiarly 
intimate relationship with people whose past you are excavating. Trained in 
Palestine with Kathleen Kenyon, Dr. Webster excavated at Philia from 1969 until 
the Turks came in July 1974. For Dr. Webster is also an anthropologist. Since 
1974 she has excavated the fate of her villagers, families with double-spread 
genealogies quite as complicated as that of the Lusignan dynasty. The last Lusignan 
is said to have been Miss Eliza, governess in Victorian Ceylon, who died in 
Lower Edmonton, but these Philiotes are already scattered from Strovolos to 
Green Lanes, periodically returning to the Byzantine church in Peristerona, five- 
domed like San Marco, to peer across the green border to the dry fields of Philia, 
which they have lost to alien corn. While their spreading network of community 
remains resilient, even strengthened, there may come a time when old Philia 
becomes a Utopia, suspended in a time to which Philiotes would not actually 
wish to revert. The experiences of the Asia Minor refugees half a century before, 
recorded by the Centre for Anatolian Studies in Athens, are to come. Dr. Webster 
knows the rules of anthropology and has the sense to break them: she cites 
Campbell, Friedl and Loizos, with whose books I will stand hers. As a scientist 
she is not a dispassionate, but engaged: in describing a Philiot wedding menu as 
precisely as a Bronze Age sherd. She is the outsider's insider, a witness missing 
in 1191 or 1570, to give life to the Latin cartularies and Ottoman defters. Her 
book, published by the Society of Cypriot Studies, comes with the blessing of 
His Beatitude — and makes much the best reading. 


Anthony Bryer 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman & Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 
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On Travel Literature and Related Subjects/IIepinynriké 8épara: vroðouń 
KQL Wpoceyyioeic, ed. Loukia Droulia. Athens: Institute of Neohellenic 
Research, 1993. Pp. 558. 


This volume reports work in progress, the first stage of a programme devoted to 
foreign language travellers to south-east Europe and the eastern Mediterranean, 
15th-19th centuries, under the auspices of the Institute of Neohellenic Research, 
Athens. A representative selection of the projects undertaken in the first five 
years is presented, mainly in Greek, with English or French summaries. In her 
introduction to the volume, the editor remarks on the value which has come to 
be placed on travel literature as a source of information for a great number of 
different areas. The list of places where research projects on travel literature are 
underway (pp. 165-166, note 2) supports this claim, as does the range of studies 
and approaches contained in the volume. 

The contents of the volume can be classified under two headings: 

I. Reports on cataloguing projects: ‘A short-title catalogue of travel literature, 
5th-19th centuries’ by I. Vingopoulou and R. Polycandrioti (with facing-page 
English translation of the introductory explanatory notes); 'A catalogue of 
toponymns and places of lodging in 16th and 17th century travel texts’ by A. Azelis 
and I. Chatzipanagioti (with facing-page German translation); “The geographic 
and cartographic work of Jean-Denis Barbié de Bocage (1760-1825)’ by G. Tolias; 
‘A description of the setting up of a data bank of illustrations accompanying 
travel literature’ by E. Dracopoulou; ‘Proposals for the utilization of travel 
manuscripts’ by H. Angelomatis-Tsougarakis. 

II. Essays on approaches to the study of travel literature: “Towards a typology 
of travel literature of the 18th century’ by I. Chatzipanagioti; “The preface in 
travel texts: French editions of the 17th century’ by R. Polycandrioti; ‘Some 
French writings on the Levant (16th-18th centuries) by R. Zaimova (in French). 

The organising principles behind the cataloguing projects are described and 
the results so far achieved published. These projects give valuable information 
at a glance. From the list of short titles which includes over 1400 entries and is 
available on Apple Macintosh, FileMaker programme, one can immediately see 
which travel accounts have been published several times, at what chronological 
intervals, and where (e.g., nos. 1318-1323, 1339, 1343, 1346, 1388). The relatively 
recent date of first publication for many 16th and 17th century travellers is striking 
(nos. 944, 1052, 1300, 1400, 1408). A later traveller whose work is missing from 
this list but whose account was only recently published for the first time is the 
American Nicholas Biddle, Journeys and Letters of 1806, ed. R.A. McNeal 
(University Park, Pennsylvania, 1993). It should be noted also that one of the 
most frequently published travel accounts, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s Turkish 
Embassy Letters (nos. 905-917), has now been published by Virago (1993, repr. 
1995) in a publication based on the 1965 Oxford edition. 

The index of places visited and lodging sites in 16th and 17th century accounts 
includes a guide to modern equivalents for the place names (pp. 183-277), a 
means of comparing itineraries (pp. 279-303), and a means of identifying hans 
and caravanserai. 

The report on creating an inventory of illustrations of travellers’ accounts, 
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15th-19th centuries, shows how the function of illustrations changed in travel 
accounts over the period studied. From its use by travellers as a way of 
distinguishing their accounts from their predecessors', it came to serve as an 
authentification of an account and, in the 18th century when professional artists 
were employed, the reliability of the illustration might be confirmed by eyewitnesses 
to its execution. The project is concerned also with identifying the 'imaginary 
travellers' who never visited the lands they described but took copies of engravings 
from other books to illustrate theirs. 

Of the essays which survey travel literature, that on typology could have served 
well as an introduction to the volume. The enormous variety in types of travel 
literature and their dates of introduction shows the 18th century to be the most 
active in theory and in practice. This reader would have found more examples 
of each type of literature useful. What, for example, was the range of advice and 
instruction given by Books of Instruction and how did it change over time? The 
author's discussion of the famous controversy between Spon and Guillet at the 
end of the 17th century (pp. 486-491) was of particular interest as it served to 
illustrate the jealous pride of travellers with regard to the accuracy of their 
descriptions and also showed what form the questionnaires used by travellers 
took. 

It can be seen from this reviewer's selection of the projects presented that the 
volume offers a valuable reference book and a promise of a wealth of discoveries 
and a deepening understanding of travel literature. 


Ruth Macrides 
Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman & Modern Greek Studies, 
University of Birmingham 
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Sharon Gerstel, Beholding the Sacred Mysteries. Programs of the Byzantine 
Sanctuary. Seattle-London: University of Washington Press, 1999. Pp. ix, 213, 
and Ewa Balicka-Witakoska, La Crucifixion sans Crucifié dans l'art éthiopien. 
Recherches sur la survie de l'iconographie chrétienne de l'Antiquité tardive. 
Warsaw: Zas Pan, 1997. Pp. xi, 188. 


The cryptic quality of the Orthodox liturgy is striking for western, non-Orthodox 
witnesses. The priest withdraws behind the screen, returns to the main body of 
the church, again retreats, with a mixture of public reading and barely audible 
prayers; while all process had been obscured, the central mystery, the eucharist, 
is revealed finally by the priest to the participants. 

Much discussion of such liturgical numen has rested on that apparently timeless 
and absolute quality; and the impressive and forbidding ritual itself may have 
suppressed discussion of its historical development. Sharon Gerstel's work on 
painted programs in Macedonian churches from 1028 to 1328 situates liturgical 
history within a physical setting that evolved and responded according to both 
local and pan-Orthodox concerns. In her fine study, she has concentrated on the 
paintings found in the sanctuaries of these churches and found convincing parallels 
in the practice and exegesis of liturgy in the Byzantine church. 

The principal change occurred when the sanctuary came to be an increasingly 
isolated area of the church, a development apparently begun in the eleventh 
century. Protected by what became a nearly opaque screen, the actions within 
the sanctuary became more remote and mysterious to those in the main part of 
the church. The extraordinary result of Gerstel's investigations into these changes 
in liturgy and decoration is that — in contrast to the common preconceptions 
about Byzantine liturgy — Byzantine artists and patrons were energetically 
adapting art to mirror the new roles of the priests, to compensate laity for this 
separation and to intensify the timeless transcendence of holy figures into an 
active presence. 

While the priests were absent from centre stage and reciting their lines in the 
wings, the laity was left to find new ways of expressing their devotion in the 
absence of partaking of the sacrament of the eucharist. New ways of making the 
saints more immediate to them developed, as Gerstel points out, like the tenderer, 
more human gestures of the Virgin to her son. The spatial divide between the 
celestial and terrestrial worlds also became more porous, as the mysteries of the 
sanctuary became more remote. For instance, the church of St. George in Kurbinovo 
has large panels of George and Christ (with smaller figures of the Virgin and 
John the Baptist beside him in a reference to the deesis) facing each other across 
the nave. By parenthesizing the viewer in this way, the sense of immediacy is 
increased, similar to the facing groups of the enthroned Christ and Virgin and 
Child at Sant' Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. Unlike that sixth-century monument, 
these more intimate medieval churches have the holy figures standing down at 
the viewers' level and readied by their active gaze. | 

Strikingly, this period also reveals a diminishing interest in illuminated 
manuscripts. As Nancy Sevéenko points out in Heaven on Earth (University Park, 
1998), monumental art gave an increased sense of the paradoxical union of 
immediacy and timelessness of liturgy and of the communal nature of worship, 
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ideas not made possible by the physical limitations of books. The only illuminated 
book genre to thrive in this period was the liturgical roll. Often with depictions 
of liturgical actions, the rolls reveal the participatory nature of art accentuated in 
the last four centuries of the Byzantine empire. Certainly, the painted programs 
of this period are evidence of fertile imagination and sensitivity to the affective 
possibilities of art, especially that art found in public, monumental settings. 

The responsiveness of art in the sanctuary is the special purview of Gerstel, 
however, and she marshals the liturgical sources and art with great clarity and 
purposefulness. Finding a lucid and directed discussion of liturgy and art is a 
stimulating experience, as this intersection stands at the heart of so much of the 
period's art, and yet most art historians resist the difficulties of the material or 
fall into a dangerous ahistorical description. But Gerstel is especially interested 
in the marked changes of the sanctuary programs of the eleventh-fourteenth 
centuries, and she has much to work with. The increased realism of the painting 
in its presentation of engaged and engaging figures is the most remarkable aspect 
of these changes. The bishops lined up in friezes of the lower zones of the apse 
switch from iconic, frontal poses to active participation in parallel liturgies when 
they are made to turn in three-quarters profile advancing along the wall. Their 
actions, and those of the apostles who partake of the eucharist above, mirror and 
expand the actions of the officiating priest before them, in most cases the only 
person who can see the entire sanctuary program. 

To a certain degree, the paintings take on a dimensional quality in that the 
figures emerge from the wall as it curves round the altar. And yet the two- 
dimensional anchoring of these figures within the wall is also strong. The light 
from a centrally positioned window can intensify the feeling of divinity infusing 
the air around the participants, but this presence, so integral to reading the great 
program at St. Catherine's at Sinai, for instance, is underplayed in these medieval 
churches. And the figures can be graphic, like the melismos, the (sometimes) 
broken body of Christ prepared for sacrifice (whose meaning Gerstel nicely 
unlocks), which is often the object of the bishop's march. But for all the implicit 
integration of the figures in actual space, the sense of representation, that is the 
flat picture plane as limiting border, is also strong. 

The Mandylion is a case in point. Gerstel approaches this touch-relic, painted 
into many of these sanctuary programs, from the point of view of its incarnational 
symbolism. Placed directly over the altar in many cases, the Mandylion can be 
seen as a paradigm of matter made divine, precisely as the bread and wine 
becomes body and blood. Interestingly in a couple of cases, like the church of 
Christ in Veroia and St. Nicholas Orphanos in Thessalonike, the Mandylion is 
shown as if on real cloth, with folds and wrinkles, and at Veroia is even hung 
on brass hooks. Gerstel brings out many implications of this kind of representation, 
including a nicely nuanced reading of the Mandylion and its relation to liturgical 
cloths. But the idea of the Mandylion as a basic test case for representation is 
also interesting in this context, now that we have been sensitized to the possibilities 
of such a reading by Herbert Kessler in his essay in The Holy Face (Bologna, 
1998). Looked at from this angle, one might look at these programs not only in 
their participatory mode but also, providing a certain tension, in their distancing 
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the viewer from the prototypes through the fact of representation. In other words, 
a possible reading is to see the Mandylion as an actual cloth and a painted 
facsimile at the same time, a statement of presence and withdrawal; the conflict 
between the two then generates a tension that draws the viewer into a realm 
almost holy, but not absolutely so. 

Ewa Balicka-Witakoska has written an interesting, but less polished, study of 
an iconographic problem, the appearance of the lamb and Christ-less cross in 
scenes of the crucifixion in over a dozen Ethiopian manuscripts produced between 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. Like many other examples, the Ethiopian 
material appears to preserve Early Christian elements, introduced either through 
textual or iconographic intermediaries. The gap between the Ethiopian and Early 
Christian examples is striking. With the exception of the relief on the ciborium 
in San Marco, Venice, a highly contested piece to which she devotes a chapter, 
medieval examples of such an iconography are apparently nonexistent. The 
presence of the lamb in the Ethiopian illuminations recalls Early Christian 
symbolism, but one that dies out after the warning against such allusive images 
by the Quinisext Council in 692. A Monophysite model, from Egypt or Syria, 
may then have been the basis for the appearance of this schema in the late Middle 
Ages. Reflecting its origins as a dissertation, the study is exhaustive and includes 
detailed iconographic analysis and thick apparatus. 


Glenn Peers 
University of Texas at Austin 
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Sotiris Trivizas, To oovppsaAi0T1KÓ 0kávOaAo: xpovikó thc vzoboxríc Tov 
vzeppsaAioT.KOD kivriuaroc orny EAAdSa. Athens: Exbóoew Kaoravidtn, 
1996. Pp. 269. 


Pantelis Voutouris, H guvoxr rov rozíov: ewaycovyrj ornv zoinrikií Tov 
Avópéa Eymetpixov. Athens: Exddéoeic Kacraviórn, 1997. Pp. 297. 


Modernism and the avant-garde have undoubtedly been two of the most vexed 
and controversial issues within the criticism of modern Greek literature. Greek 
surrealism, in particular, was for quite some time the source of perplexity or the 
target of relentless attack and has to the present day not ceased re-emerging in 
critical discussion and occasionally fuelling heated debate. 

Contemporary research has established that around the time of appearance on 
the literary scene of Andreas Embirikos and Nikos Engonopoulos the reaction to 
their work and to surrealism, in general, ranged from scepticism or bewilderment 
to sheer scorn, sneer or even merciless ridicule. The work of the Greek surrealists 
constituted, to the mind of many critics, an unprecedented attack against cherished 
notions of genuine Greek art and traditional poetic discourse;! the outcry subsided, 
accordingly, after the emergence of Elytis’ moderate, ‘good quality’ surrealism 
and the publication of Embirikos' Evoóoxoipa (1945) and Engonopoulos' MzroAifpáp 
(1944), which broadly complied with the exigencies of a much sought after 
‘Greekness’ and featured certain clarity and transparency. 

In his account of the reception of surrealism in Greece in the 1930s and 1940s, 
Sotiris Trivizas goes as far as to characterize the critical upheaval of the time as 
a ‘scandal’, adopting the term used by Embirikos and Engonopoulos (p. 27). The 
book consists of an introductory chapter, a selection of newspaper and journal 
articles on (Greek) surrealism published in the 1930s and 1940s and an inclusive 
bibliography of relevant material which appeared in the periodical press of that 
period. Even though the texts that have been included in the volume stem 
predominantly from the ‘liberal’ branch of Greek criticism, they shed light on 
several aspects of the debate and reflect a variety of attitudes, such as scorn and 
irony (Yokarinis, Kyrou, Myrivilis), scepticism or hesitant approval (Delios, 
Panayotopoulos, Theotokas) and sober commendation (Elytis, Kalamaris). 

In the preface and the introduction, Trivizas sketches the basic lines of the 
surrealism debate and attempts to account for the factors that set obstacles to a 
positive critical reaction, mostly reiterating extant views. He implies, for instance, 
that the constraints imposed by the Metaxas regime as well as the ideology of 
the Greek surrealists themselves, which he describes as vaguely liberal and rather 
hazy (pp. 11-12), significantly weakened the revolutionary impact of Greek 
surrealism. What is more important, in the 1930s none of the major ideological 
camps within Greek intellectual life was in a position to embrace the surrealist 
programme. The representatives of the conservative brand of Greek modernism, 
who were aiming at attaining a (leading) position in Greek cultural life, propagated 


1. See D. Tziovas, Ot uerauopdxoeic rov e@viouol kai To 10E0AÓynua TNG EAÀNVIKÓTNTAG 
OTO u£OOTÓAEUO (Athens 1989) 113-138. 
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the renewal of tradition and could not possibly welcome the radical break with 
it that surrealism entailed (p. 22); they resorted instead either to mockery (Myrivilis) 
or to patronizing approval of the surrealist phenomenon as a form of 'necessary 
crisis' (Theotokas). As far as the Greek left is concerned, it refused to support 
what it saw as bourgeois, decadent art, alien to proletarian needs and values, and 
thus contributed to the effective marginalization of surrealism. Though Trivizas 
does refer to the role of left-wing intellectuals (pp. 18-20), no relevant text has 
been included in the volume, which results in the picture of the surrealism debate 
remaining incomplete. 

The inability of critics to understand and appreciate surrealism could also be 
attributed to the scarcity of information on the principles and aspirations of the 
movement. As Trivizas points out, although the first publications on surrealism 
appeared as early as 1924, the majority of the articles that were published during 
the period 1924-1931, did not go beyond superficial journalistic information and 
thus failed to promote serious discussion (pp. 13-15). Even the Greek representatives 
of surrealism themselves refrained from producing theoretical texts that could 
have served as introductory or theoretical supplement to their literary work (p. 
21); it was primarily Elytis, certainly the less 'orthodox' among the Greek 
surrealists, who introduced and later defended the movement against scornful 
critics with seminal essays (p. 48), two of which have been reprinted in Trivizas' 
volume. 

The roots of the mistrust towards surrealism lay, moreover, as it is evident in 
some of the selected texts, in the perennial xenophobia of Greek criticism, what 
Elytis calls ‘poBia tov evpwratopou’ (p. 128); in the eyes of many critics, 
surrealism was yet another attempt to imitate western trends and to import ideas 
that were alien to the Greek culture and tradition. For some (Delios, Fotiadis, 
Hourmouzios), this foreign fashion came to Greece too late, at a time when it 
was already outdated in the West. For others, it came too early: the Greek public 
was not ready for such revolutionary endeavours and could not possibly digest 
the extremism that Embirikos’ Yyixdutvoc embodied (Mylonoyannis). Quite a 
few critics saw surrealism not as an avant-garde movement or at least as an 
artistic school but as a form of paranoia, as sheer madness (see pp. 109-114), 
and construed automatic writing as random improvisation; Stratis Myrivilis' 
definition of surrealism in a review of Yyikcuivoc is telling in this respect: 
‘Kabileic oro ypadeio, Taipveic noA kat yapti kai ATVEIG TO xÉpi 
gov va ypader ó, rt GéAet.’ (p. 84). 

So Trivizas’ volume highlights the fact that many critics of the period covered 
by the selected texts could not or did not want to grasp the importance of 
surrealism for the development of Greek poetry, which was to be witnessed in 
the work of post-war poets and asserted in the decades to come. The author's 
contribution resides primarily in the presentation of important sources for the 
history of the reception of surrealism in Greece and less in the originality or 
analytic rigour of his account: the scope of the introductory part is more descriptive 
than interpretative. Nonetheless, this part contains a valuable insight with respect 
to the legacy of the surrealism 'scandal': in the author's view, the aftermath of 
the debate has been an enduring mistrust towards intellectuals, which has its roots 
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in the 1930s and 1940s and continues to constitute a feature of Greek public life 
(pp. 79-80). Generally, the volume provides a starting point for a comparison of 
the situation in the 1930s and 1940s with later developments and reminds the 
reader that Greek surrealism is an instructive test case for the study of peripheral 
avant-gardes and a telling example of shift of readers' response and of critical 
opinion. 

The 'scandal' of the 1930s and 1940s was followed in the subsequent decades 
by more sober approaches to Greek surrealism and by general consensus regarding 
its position in the history of modern Greek literature. Particularly in the 1980s 
the situation was reversed: far from being critical or sceptical the vast majority 
of critics praised the Greek surrealists for the revolution they brought to Greek 
poetry and vehemently condemned the hostile attitude of the 1930s and 1940s. 
In some cases, especially in the assessment of Embirikos, this tendency came 
close to hero worshipping; in an effort to consolidate the poet's position in the 
canon of Greek literature as the father of Greek surrealism, critics have been 
rather too enthusiastic in hailing his revolutionary poetics and ‘liberating’ ideology.” 

Pantelis Voutouris’ recent book on Embirikos offers an alternative to this largely 
mythologizing trend: the author refrains from extolling the revolutionary force 
of Embirikos’ work and engages instead in analysis of his poetics and in re- 
assessment of his relationship to the ideology of French surrealism. In the 
introduction, Voutouris explicitly questions the mythologizing intent of earlier 
critics and urges for a more critical approach, which should focus on systematic, 
unprejudiced examination not only of the nature of Embirikos’ affiliation to 
surrealism but also of the content of the term “Greek surrealism’ itself (pp. 14-15). 

In the first chapter, Voutouris presents the basic principles of French surrealism 
and comments on broad, much-discussed issues pertaining to Greek surrealism, 
such as its reception and overall scope. Concerning the initial absence of theoretical 
accounts or manifestos of surrealism, for instance, Voutouris rightly exposes 
Elytis' attempt to explain it away by pointing to the utter confusion which reigned 
in Greece in the 1930s as hardly convincing: it is that very confusion which 
should have necessitated clarification efforts (pp. 66-67). The phenomenon must 
have its roots, according to the author, in the shape surrealism took in Greece, 
i.e. in the absence of a more or less coherent surrealist group with a specific 
agenda, and in the stance of the Greek surrealists themselves vis-à-vis the movement 
they aspired to represent, namely their tendency to focus on aesthetic considerations 
thus overlooking its revolutionary political perspective (pp. 67-68). 

This point brings us to the vexed issue of the political and ideological identity 
of Greek surrealism. Critics have so far been divided into two camps: some see 
in the lack of progressive-radical political engagement similar to that of the 
French surrealists an ideological 'amputation' of the surrealist programme in 
Greece, partly necessitated by the political situation of the 1930s, while others 


2. This tendency can be traced, for instance, in Yatromanolakis’ Avópéac Epzetpixoc. O 
HOINTHG TOU épwra kai rov vdotov (Athens 1983) and Valaoritis’ Avópéac Eumetpixoc 
(Athens 1989). 
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discern in the work of the Greek surrealists a broader revolutionary impetus, 
which goes beyond conventional politics.? A recent extremely heated debate, 
furthermore, which could be described as the surrealism scandal of the 1990s, 
was fuelled by Takis Kayalis’ notorious claim that an affiliation with the doctrines 
of reactionary modernism and fascist ideology can be discerned in the work of 
the Greek surrealists.^ Although Kayalis' provocative position is quite extreme 
and his arguments often far-fetched, the debate his views have triggered has 
brought to the surface the conflict between left-wing and right-wing critics in 
Greece and foregrounded the need for a more critical approach to Greek surrealism. 

Voutouris himself does hint at a convergence of surrealist ‘poetic optimism’, 
reflected in Elytis’ positive, healthy ideology and in his belief in the renewal of 
Greekness via surrealism, with the hellenocentric visions of Metaxas' totalitarian 
regime (pp. 71, 77), but his view is far less blatantly expressed than Kayalis' 
and not generalized. He underlines the transformation surrealism went through 
in order to become integrated into the Greek culture of the 1930s and 1940s, 
employing the terms *hellenization' (p. 13) and ‘ideological mutation’ (p. 72), a 
process in which Elytis' role was instrumental (p. 74), but does not go as far as 
to ascribe a reactionary penchant to Greek surrealism. In contrast to Kayalis, 
moreover, who detects in Embirikos’ work elements of fascist ideology, Voutouris 
speaks of 'political neutrality' (p. 268), manifest in the essentially 'apolitical and 
ahistorical vision’ (p. 270) which the poet puts forward in his work. Finally, 
rather than putting the entire concept of a Greek surrealism into question, as 
Kayalis does, or denying Embirikos any affiliation to the movement whatsoever, 
Voutouris construes this affiliation as ‘episodic’ and ‘eclectic’ (p. 266): while 
incorporating in his work basic principles of the first phase of French surrealism, 
such as the notions of ‘surrealité’, ‘hasard objectif’ and ‘merveilleux’, as well as 
surrealist imagery theory, the Greek poet does not espouse the condemnation of 
artistic narcissism or the subjugation of art to revolutionary political action, which 
marks the second period of the French movement (pp. 267-270). 

Voutouris devotes the main body of his account to describing — through a 
rather detailed analysis of Embirikos' poetics, based on examples from the entirety 
of his literary production (published until 1997) — the ways in which the poet 
elaborated on the aforementioned surrealist principles. The value of his approach 
lies in the systematic delineation of the three ‘emoxéc’ in Embirikos' work 
(‘heroic’, ‘erotic’, ‘religious’), which combines a synchronic and a diachronic 
perspective: while asserting and demonstrating the parallel presence of all ‘emoxéc’ 
at all stages of Embirikos’ literary production, the author draws attention to the 
evolution of his poetics throughout the years, namely the steady movement from 


3. For the first trend see Mario Vitti, 'Ot 500 mpwtomopieg orny eAAnvikr| zoínon rov 1930 
ue 40° in O Hoàírtng 1 (1976) 72-79; for the second, Alexandros Argyriou, ‘O £AAnvikóc 
vzepogoaAiouÓóg vanpte avámnpoc; in AtaBaCw 120 (1985) 33-37. 

4. See Kayalis’ papers: ‘Modernism and the Avant-Garde: The Politics of “Greek Surrealism”’, 
in Greek Modernism and Beyond, ed. D. Tziovas (Maryland 1997), 95-110 and 'Movrepviouóc 


«ai Tpotozopía. H zoAwvnikr TALTSTHTA TOU “EAANVIKOD vzeppeaAi0uoD"" in Evrev«tripio 
39 (1998), 62-78. 
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the ‘heroic’ to the ‘religious’ dimension. However, the enumeration and extensive 
discussion of topoi, a method which stems from Voutouris' central conviction 
that Embirikos' poetic system is extremely coherent (p. 22) or even schematic 
(p. 263), does not, I believe, escape the danger of over-schematization or over- 
simplification: does such an approach do justice to Embirikos' work and does it 
constitute a fruitful way to introduce readers to it? 

As is revealed in the conclusion, one of Voutouris' main intentions in developing 
his method has been to refute the ‘common perception’ of Embirikos as a ‘poet 
of improvisation' or as a 'chaotic user of automatic writing' (p. 263) — a view 
which hardly any contemporary critic holds. More specifically, the author suggests 
that the existence of a repetitive pattern to the texts of Yytxautvoc speaks 
against the automatic character of the collection, but hastens to add that the 
phenomenon of repetition might pertain to the function of the unconscious (pp. 
124-125). Although Voutouris makes valuable observations regarding the use of 
automatic writing in Embirikos' work (pp. 118-123 and 170-173), his ‘smoothening’ 
approach to it, similar to Yatromanolakis', and his insistence on the unfailing 
coherence of Embirikos' poetics could raise the suspicion that he is primarily 
concerned with rescuing the surrealist writer from the charge of meaninglessness 
and irrationality that haunted him for some time. In other words, in demonstrating 
the existence of a specific, repetitive pattern and the emergence of more or less 
logical meaning, Voutouris appears to be playing the game with the obsolete rules 
of earlier critics, who accused surrealism of obscurity. 

On the other hand, the overall scope of Voutouris' account strikes me as 
revisionist: he refuses to take Embirikos’ affiliation with surrealism for granted, 
highlights the transcendental, utopian and sexual bias of his poetics, which diverge 
from the spirit of the French movement, and exposes his fixation with instinctual 
sexuality (pp. 273-274). In this context, the notion of the ‘absolutely erotic poem’, 
the ^roínua yeyovdc’ (as described in ‘Auotp—apoutp’) par excellence, whose 
narrative and grammatical structure essentially reproduces the sexual act (p. 161), 
is aptly designated as the basic distinctive feature — and peculiarity — of 
Embirikos' poetics (p. 273). Seen as a whole, despite its rather simplifying 
method (thematic-structural analysis devoid of theoretical considerations), the 
book puts central issues that pertain to Greek surrealism into perspective, eschewing 
the fanaticism of mythologizing and demythologizing (or defamatory?) accounts. 

To conclude, the two books that have been discussed here can be seen as part 
of a general tendency of the 1990s to reassess the reception, scope and ideological 
identity of Greek surrealism. Trivizas' volume, in particular, gains special 
importance if set against the background of the recent surrealism 'scandal', where 
roles have been reversed: not those who support but those who criticize the 
ideology or relativize the importance of Greek surrealism are a minority today. 
After a period of widespread intolerance, followed by a period of (belated) 


5. For an illuminating analysis of Embirikos' erotic poetics, which draws on psychoanalytic 
theory, see Diamanti Anagnostopoulou, H zointixy tov épora oro épyo Tov AvOpéa Eumeipixov 
(Athens 1990), esp. 121-150. 
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enthusiastic approval, the time has come for unaffected exploration of the complex 
fate of surrealism in Greece; more work still needs to be done on the ideology 
of its representatives and on their precarious position somewhere between 
indigenous tradition and Western avantgardism. 


Sophia Voulgari 
Institut für griechische und lateinische Philologie, 
Universität Hamburg 
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Ignatios the Deacon — cleric of the 
Constantinopolitan patriarchate, 
metropolitan bishop of Nicaea, 

private scholar, teacher and writer 

(a Life reconsidered) 


THOMAS PRATSCH 


Abstract 


Ignatios, though well known as an author, has remained a mysterious figure 
in Byzantine history whose details of life have only sporadically emerged 
from the ‘Dark Age’. On the basis of recent prosopographical research, the 
article tries to slightly rearrange the pieces of information and arrives at the 
following career of Ignatios: born 785-790, disciple at the patriarchal school, 
member of the patriarchal clergy, kept his post in 815, skeuophylax of the 
Hagia Sophia, metropolitan bishop of Nicaea, deposed in 843, repentant cleric, 
writer, teacher and private scholar with still considerable influence, died in 
847 or shortly after. This reconstruction may not solve the problem beyond 
any reasonable doubt, but it prepares the ground for further investigation. 


Much ink has flowed in order to write about a single person of the 
middle Byzantine period! whose existence is both well attested and 


1. The author of this article is working as a research assistant on the project 
*Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit (641-1025)' (henceforth PMBZ) at the 
Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Sciences and Humanities in Berlin. For further 
information on the project see his article ‘The Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen 
Zeit (641/42-1025) at the Berlin-Brandenburg Academy of Sciences', Medieval 
Prosopography 17 (1996) 193-204, and now in the Internet: www.bbaw.de/vh/prbyz/ 
index.html. The publication of this prosopography in traditional book form has already 
started with the appearance of Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit. Erste 
Abteilung (641-867), nach Vorarbeiten F. Winkelmanns erstellt von R.-J. Lilie, C. 
Ludwig, T. Pratsch, I. Rochow u. a. (Berlin-New York), with the volumes Prolegomena | 
in 1998, ‘Aaron (# 1) — Georgios (# 282)' in 1999, and ‘Georgios (# 2183) — Leon 
(# 4270)' in 2000. A complementary project covering the same period of time, offering 
a compilation of sources and references and primarily aiming at an online publication 
in English, is presently being pepared by J.R. Martindale at the British Academy under 
the title ‘Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire’ (PBE), see in the Internet: 
http://www.kcl.ac.uk/humanities/cch/PBE/. 
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yet still remains rather obscure.* This person is a cleric and author 
who is usually styled Ignatios the Deacon.’ On the one hand, there 
is generally no doubt that he was one of the most prolific authors of 
his time,* in spite of the fact that he had joined the party of the 
opponents of icon veneration who were officially condemned in 843, 
whose names were erased from memory, and whose works were 
destroyed or reascribed to other authors.? On the other hand, apart 
from his work, the details of his life remained largely in the dark, 
probably due to the damnatio memoriae which was placed though 
not on the writer of iconophile Saint's lives but on the iconoclast 
cleric and metropolitan Ignatios. 

Starting from the limited and very sketchy information we have, 
different pictures of Ignatios' life have been drawn by different 


2. Cf. the lexicographical entries in Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium I-III (New York- 
Oxford 1991), II, 837 (see v. ‘George of Amastris’) and II, 964 (henceforth ODB); 
Lexikon des Mittelalters, V (München-Zürich 1991), 367; Tusculum-Lexikon 
griechischer und lateinischer Autoren des Altertums und des Mittelalters, 3. Aufl. 
(München-Zürich 1982) 360f., where further literature can be found. 

3. Ignatios used the clerical title of a deacon (mainly in the titles of his works, 
including those written after 843) so frequently that it almost became part of his name. 
Therefore, in modern research he is usually refered to as Ignatios the Deacon. On the 
problem of the preferential use of this title even after 843 see below. 

4. Ignatios wrote in the first half of the 9th century. A useful list of all works written 
by or ascribed to Ignatios can be found in both the edition of the Life of Gregory the 
Decapolite by G. Makris, Ignatios Diakonos und die Vita des hl. Gregorios Dekapolites, 
hrsg. u. kommentiert von G. Makris, mit einer Übersetzung von M. Chronz (Stuttgart- 
Leipzig 1997) 11-22 (henceforth Makris, Ignatios; on this edition see the critical 
remarks by J.O. Rosenqvist, BZ 92 [1999] 141-45), and the edition of the letters of 
Ignatios by C. Mango, The Correspondence of Ignatios the Deacon. Text, translation 
and commentary (Washington, D.C. 1997) 3-22 (henceforth Mango, Ignatios, for the 
commentary, and Ignatios, Ep., for the texts). 

5. A modern example for this procedure can be seen in the collection of the sixty- 
four letters of Ignatios itself, which is preserved only anonymously in a single manuscript 
(cod. Vatopedi 588) and was ascribed by its first editor, M. Gedeon, to Theophanes 
Graptos (cf. PMBZ: # 8093), metropolitan of Nicaea after 843, probably 843-5; for 
further details on this edition see also Mango, Ignatios 1f. A Byzantine example would 
be the attempt to reascribe a hymn on Pentecost written by an iconoclast cleric called 
John Arklas (probably a pejorativ cognomen; cf. PMBZ: # 3346) to John of Damascus 
as we know from Eustathius of Thessalonica, In Hymnum Pentecostalem Damasceni, 
PG 136, 509A-B; cf. also PMBZ: # 3346. — We also know from the lexicographical 
entry in the Suda that Ignatios wrote more works than only those preserved under his 
name or safely ascribed to him. 
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scholars. Even the most recent reconstructions of his life by Cyril 
Mango and George Makris display a lot of contradictions not only 
in minor points.’ Even the best reconstruction, namely that made by 
C. Mango, doesn't solve every problem and leaves some points which 
demand further clarification. Since so much uncertainty about such 
an important personality of the first half of the ninth century can 
hardly be called a satisfying situation I felt encouraged enough to 
make a fresh attempt.® 

Each reconstruction of Ignatios' life will have to take into account 
the entry in the Suda lexicon,’ which gives the order of the titles of 
Ignatios in the following way: ‘deacon and skeuophylax of the Great 
Church of Constantinople, who also was metropolitan of Nicaea, 
grammarian' (Di&Kovoc xoà OKEVOOLAGE THC ugydAnc EKKANOLAG 
KWVOTQAVTIVOVTOAEWG, KAI YEYOVWC untpozoAirnc Nikaíac, 
ypaupaTiKÓc). There is no good reason to take this order of his 
titles not as a chronological one. That means, first he was deacon 


6. A selection of the most important studies should comprise V. Vasil’evskij, Trudy, 
III (Petrograd 1915) LXXXVIII-CVIIIE P. Nikitin, O nekatorych grecéskich tekstach 
Zitij svjatych, Mémoires de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, 
classe historico-philologique, VIe série 1,1 (St. Petersburg 1897) 1-67; W. Wolska- 
Conus, ‘De quibusdam Ignatiis', TM 4 (1970) 329-60; C. Mango, ‘Observations on 
the Correspondence of Ignatios, Metropolitan of Nicaea (First Half of the Ninth 
Century)', in Überlieferungsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen, ed. F. Paschke (Berlin 
1981) 403-10 (2 idem, Byzantium and its Image [London 1984] Nr. XID; A.P. Kazhdan, 
‘Letters of Ignatios the Deacon once more. Some Doubts about Authorship’, JOB 44 
(1994) 233-44; Makris, Ignatios 3-11; Mango, Ignatios 3-24; St. Efthymiadis, The 
Life of the Patriach Tarasios by Ignatios the Deacon (BHG 1698), introduction, text, 
translation and commentary (Aldershot 1998) 38-46 (henceforth Efthymiadis, 
Introduction). 

7. Mango, Ignatios 3-18 and Makris, /gnatios 3-11 in the above mentioned editions, 
which appeared almost simultaneously in 1997, although at least G. Makris knew 
(perhaps only parts of?) the manuscript of C. Mango since he frequently refers to the 
edition. In the introduction to his edition Mango makes only a rather tentative approach 
in comparison with his earlier ‘observations’. This may be a consequence of the 
objections to his observations made by A.P. Kazhdan, although these objections were 
not always fully justified. 

8. I felt all the more encouraged when Cyril Mango, in a correspondence I had with 
him about Ignatios, remarked about my attempt: ‘Your reconstruction of his career is 
very judicious and may well be right.’ Nevertheless, I will mention his remaining 
objections and doubts at the relevant passages of this article. 

9. Suidae lexicon, ed. A. Adler, I-IV (Leipzig 1928-1938), II 607,30-608,3. 
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and skeuophylax of the episcopal (i.e. patriarchal) church of 
Constantinople (Hagia Sophia), then he was metropolitan bishop of 
Nicaea,'? in the end he was grammarian. The reader should always 
keep this sequence in mind during the following discussion, since 
the present reconstruction of Ignatios' life will try to adhere to it. 

The year of Ignatios' birth was subject to a controversial debate and 
years ranging from 770 to 795 have been proposed.!! What has not 
been taken into account so far is the fact that the use of the title of a 
deacon in a number of his works after 843? makes it a likely assumption 
that the consecration as a deacon was the highest ordination he had 
received from an iconophile bishop, i.e. before the renewed ban on 
icon veneration in 815.'3 On the basis of the canonical minimum ages 
of 25 years for a deacon and 30 years for a priest,'* we may conclude 


10. One should not even rule out the possibility that the participle construction here 
(kal yeyova<c) is subordinate to the elliptic clause ypaupatikdc (add. rjv): ‘having 
been metropolitan of Nicaea, he was grammarian', thus underlining by grammatical 
means the sequence of events as already implied by the simple order of the titles. The 
Byzantine writer of the lexicon must have been aware of the fact that the sequence 
*metropolitan — grammarian' alone revealed a very dramatic break in the career of 
Ignatios: either the metropolitan had stepped down or he had been deposed before he 
became a grammarian. 

ll. Vasil'evskij, Trudy XCIII: between 770 and 774; Mango, Ignatios 23: between 
775 and 780; Makris, Ignatios 9: before 795 (as in note 6). 

12. For example in the titles of both the Life of patriarch Nicephorus and the Life 
of Gregory the Decapolite. 

13. Cf. Mango, /gnatios 11. Because in 843 patriarch Methodios decided that the 
former iconoclast clerics could keep their ordinations received by iconophile bishops 
(before 815), on this see B. Zielke, ‘Methodios I. (843-847)', in Die Patriarchen der 
ikonoklastischen Zeit. Germanos I. — Methodios I. (715-847), ed. R.-J. Lilie (Frankfurt 
a. M. et al. 1999 (henceforth Patriarchen) 231-47. 

14. On the question of minimum ages and tbe relevant canonical regulations cf. 
ODB 1 592; see also T. Pratsch, Theodoros Studites (759-826) — zwischen Dogma 
und Pragma (Frankfurt a. M. et al. 1998), 81 Anm. 52 (henceforth Pratsch, Theodoros). 
— The relevant canons are Trullo 14 und 15, ed. P.-P. Joannou, Discipline générale 
antique (II€-IX€ s.), I/1: Les canons des conciles oecuméniques (II€-IX€ s.), 1/2: Les 
canons des synodes particuliers (IV€-IX€ s.) (Grottaferrata 1962, I/1) p. 143f.; ed. 
G.A. Rhalles-M.Potles, Xóvrayua tiv Oeiwv Kai iepóv tæv te ayiwv Kai 
HAVELOHUWV dzooróAov, koi TWV IEPWY CIKODUEVIKWV kai TOv ovvddwy, 
kai TOV xarà uépoc ayiwv TaTépwv, KTA., I-VI (Athens 1852-9; repr. Athens 1966 
and 1992), II, 337f.; Neokaisareia 11 (Joannou U2, 80; Rhalles-Potles III, 88); cf. also 
the later commentaries on these canons in Rhalles-Potles I, 65f. (Photios); VI, 302 
(Matthaios Blastares). 
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that he was certainly not born after 790 and probably not before 785. 
While the terminus ante quem is quite certain, the terminus post quem 
leaves some room for speculation. He could have been born earlier 
and his ordination as a priest could have been delayed due to a breach 
of conduct or other reasons unknown to us. But if we consider normalcy 
to be more likely than the exception and, in addition, attach some 
weight to the fact that he was a patriarchal cleric belonging to the 
entourage of the patriarch of Constantinople, we should assume that 
he received the relevant ordination by his patriarch as soon as he had 
reached the necessary minimum age. Apart from that, the fact that he 
received his elementary education under the patriarch Tarasios and 
probably not before 787!5 makes the year 780 a reliable terminus post 
quem. We may summarize that in all probability Ignatios was born 
between 785 and 790, perhaps a little earlier but not before 780. 

A letter of Ignatios reveals some details about his childhood. We 
learn that he was left behind as an orphan because his father and 
almost all his relatives had died.'® The only exception was an elder 
brother," who had become a cleric in his early years and now cared 
for the young Ignatios like a father.'® 

In the Life of the patriarch Tarasios written by Ignatios he wrote 
that he received his education ‘from Tarasios’.'? With the necessary 


15. Since the stress laid by Ignatios on the education under Tarasios in his Life of 
Tarasios (see also below) obviously serves the purpose of underlining his non- 
iconoclastic upbringing, these events should therefore be placed after the restoration 
of icon veneration at the council of Nicaea in 787. 

16. Ignatios, Ep. 62 (p. 148-154 Mango). His relatives are mentioned in this letter to 
the deacon and chartophylax Nicephorus; on the addressee cf. PMBZ: # 5306. According 
to the letter, Ignatios’ father had died before the elder brother of Ignatios and with him 
all the other relatives so that Ignatios became an orphan. His father had apparently 
died during Ignatios' childhood, before Ignatios was old enough to go to school (7 to 
8 years), that means at a point of time between 780 (or rather 785) and 797. 

17. Ignatios, Ep. 62,74-6 (p. 154 Mango). 

18. Ignatios, Ep. 62,2-13 (p. 148-150 Mango), esp. 62,2f.: 'A8BgAdóG AV uot náa 
MATPOG Ev THEEL yvrnoioc oTEDYÓUEVOG, ... 

19. Vita Tarasii (BHG 1698) § 69, p. 165 (Efthymiadis). Ignatios writes for example 
that he will not forget the useful instruction the patriarch gave to him and addresses 
the patriarch personally: où yàp &mArcopai THC ofjc eic &u& SiBacKaAtac Td 
xprüjourov (8 69,6f.), thus, the reader gets the impression that Ignatios was taught by 
the patriarch himself. This impression was certainly intended because it makes Ignatios 
appear to be a close friend (almost like a son) of the patriarch. 
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critical approach, this may be understood in a wider sense and might 
simply mean that he went to school at the time of the patriarchate 
of Tarasios,? but it might also indicate a somewhat closer proximity 
to the patriarch than any ordinary pupil in Constantinople would have 
had. Another hint is provided by a letter of Ignatios, in which he 
describes his brother?! as a ‘concelebrator of bishops’ or even 
‘archbishops’ (Aetrovpyóc àpxıepéwv). If we interpret this correctly," 
the brother of Ignatios was a cleric at the patriarchate of 
Constantinople. Taking the two pieces of information together and 
additionally taking into account Ignatios' later career in the patriarchal 
offices, it becomes very likely that Ignatios was a pupil at the 


20. With a critical view at Ignatios’ rhetoric all considerations whether Ignatios was 
really privately taught by the patriarch or not should be abandoned. — V. Vasil’evskij, 
for example, had profound doubts about Ignatios’ private lessons by the head of the 
Byzantine church and therefore supposed that Ignatios was privately taught by Tarasios 
before the latter became patriarch in 784. On this basis, Vasil’evskij then proposed 
Ignatios’ date of birth (between 770 and 774); cf. also Mango, ‘Observations’ 407. 

21. He is mentioned in Ignatios, Epp. 54. 62 (pp. 134-6. 148-154 Mango). 

22. The meaning of the expression Acitovpyo¢ apxiepéwv is not totally clear. It 
could generally refer to a cleric who celebrated the divine service with more than one 
bishop. If we consider the two titles ‘leitourgos’ and ‘deacon’ to be synonyms, as has 
been proposed by Mango, /gnatios 11, in another case, it could also mean that the 
person held the rank of a deacon. But even then it must have been a deacon who 
celebrated with bishops. 

23. Cf. Ignatios, Ep. 62,5 (p. 148 Mango). Mango, Ignatios 203 concluded from this 
phrase that ‘He appears to have been a priest serving on the establishment of an 
unnamed bishop.’ Taking additionally into consideration that several bishops are more 
likely to be found at the patriarchate in Constantinople than at any other bishopric, 
this bishop can presumably be specified as the patriarch of Constantinople. Thus, 
Ignatios’ brother probably served as a cleric at the Constantinopolitan patriarchate. — 
What position this brother actually held is not easy to tell, because Ignatios expresses 
himself very vaguely. For example, the expression tgpóc iepoO0síc could imply the 
ordination as a priest (hiereus) but could also be meant only figuratively: a godly 
man. The expression Agitovpyoc apxiepéov could signify the rank of a deacon (see 
preceding note) but could also be understood in a general sense: a person who celebrated 
with bishops. The latter meaning could also refer to a simple server. The sequence of 
the alluded titles would also be unusual, since the rank of a priest would be mentioned 
before the rank of a deacon. On the one hand, it would be typical of Ignatios to 
paraphrase titles in this way, on the other, we cannot be sure that he didn’t simply 
want to enhance the status of his brother in retrospect. 
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patriarchal school at Constantinople? and that he was sent there by 
his brother who was a cleric at the patriarchate himself. The fact that 
Ignatios received his education at the patriarchal school in 
Constantinople at the time of the patriarch Tarasios could be the 
historical background to Ignatios’ later rhetorical claim to have received 
his education “from Tarasios’. 

Ignatios might have entered the patriarchal school at Constantinople 
between 787 (or rather 792) and 797. Since this school certainly has 
to be regarded as an elitist institution, it might not be wrong to 
consider the parents and family of [gnatios to be members of the 
Byzantine (or more precisely: Constantinopolitan)? aristocracy. 
Ignatios was still a young man when his elder brother died, too. The 
brother bequeathed an exceptionally valuable gospel book to Ignatios 
which once had been made at the brother's expense. This fact may 
also support the idea of a wealthy and high-ranking family.’ 

Ignatios completed his education and afterwards went into the 
service of the patriarch, still a young man at that time.??* Without a 
doubt, his occupation had to do with writing and he worked as a 
writer or secretary or archivist 1n one of the offices or archives of 


24. The entire problem of the patriarchal school at that time, whose existence prior 
to 1107 has been hotly debated, cannot be discussed here, cf. on the problem ODB 
IIl, 1599 (with further literature); also P. Lemerle, Byzantine Humanism. The First 
Phase, notes and remarks on education and culture in Byzantium from its origins to 
the 10th century, transl. by H.L. Lindsay and A. Moffat (Canberra 1986) 105-7. For 
our purposes, we should accept at least the concluding remarks made by A.P. Kazhdan 
and R. Browning in their article in the ODB: 'Clearly the patriarchate must have had 
some institution for training clergy, though its nature may have changed through time.’ 
Cf. also Lemerle, Humanism 107-9 n. 81. 

25. Mango, Ignatios 23 and 180 surmises that Ignatios might have come from 
Paphlagonia but at the same time admits that this ‘is far from certain’. 

26. On the death of the brother cf. Ignatios, Ep. 62,8-13 (p. 148-150 Mango); on 
the gospel book cf. Ignatios, Ep. 54,9-11 (p. 134 Mango). 

27. Differently Mango, Ignatios 23: ‘a family that does not appear to have been 
rich'. 

28. V. Vasil'evskij: between 795 and 800; C. Mango: between 784 and 806; Makris: 
between 795 and 806; cf. also Efthymiadis, Introduction 39f. 
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the Constantinopolitan patriarchate.” Ignatios certainly knew his 
patriarch Tarasios and might even have met him personally. But when 
he claims to have been personally present when Tarasios died on 
February 25th, in 806, we should again be very careful and not take 
this piece of information at face value.?! It is probably true only in 
a wider sense. Ignatios was in the patriarchate in Constantinople at 
the time when Tarasios passed away. 

Considering Ignatios’ date of birth (785-790) and the fact that he 
received his education under Tarasios, it seems hardly possible that 
he was ordained deacon by Tarasios (+ 806).? He was simply too 
young at that time. In all probability he was ordained deacon by the 
succeeding patriarch Nicephorus (806-815), whose close confidant 
and collaborator Ignatios became.?? It is relatively likely that he was 
also made skeuophylax of the Great Church at Constantinople by 
Nicephorus, although this cannot be proved.** Between 806 and 815 


29. Perhaps he was a shorthand writer (tachygraphos) and took down the sermons 
of the patriarch as proposed by Vasil'evskij. It has also recently been proposed that 
he transcribed uncial manuscripts of the sermons of the patriarch into minuscule script 
(or rather completed minuscule manuscripts of Tarasios’ works by adding accents and 
punctuation marks), cf. Makris, Ignatios 7. In a letter to the author of this article, 
C. Mango rejects the assumption made by G. Makris. The idea is also rejected by 
J.O. Rosenqvist, BZ 92 (1999) 141, who supports the traditional interpretation that 
Ignatios worked as a tachygraphos. In any case, one shouldn't take Ignatios’ depiction 
of his work in the Life of Tarasios too literally, he was certainly capable of shorthand 
writing and all the other writing techniques of his time and this is what he tells us. 
What he actually did in the patriarchal offices is another question, the answer to which 
may possibly not be found in the Vita. 

30. In the Life of Tarasios: Vita Tarasii (BHG 1698) § 60,5, p. 153 (Efthymiadis). 

31. Ignatios’ remark suggests that he was personally present at the deathbed of the 
dying patriarch. This might also be a rhetorical exaggeration in order to depict a close 
personal relationship (almost friendship) between the author and the patriarch. 

32. As was supposed by Mango, ‘Observations’ 407, who afterwards took a more 
reluctant position in Mango, Ignatios 8. — In this case he would have been a priest 
or even a bishop by 815. 

33. Cf. on this question Mango, /gnatios 23 with note 92. 

34. As has been said above, the order of titles in the Suda lexicon seems to be a 
chronological one. He is styled there as deacon and skeuophylax of the Great Church, 
which indicates that he held the two titles (rank and office) simultaneously. An 
additional argument can be seen in the fact that he is also styled as deacon and 
skeuophylax of the Great Church in the title of the Life of patriarch Nicephorus that 
he wrote, if one would expect that Ignatios used in the title of the Life of the patriarch 
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Ignatios was a patriarchal cleric with an important office? in the 
close surroundings of the patriarch. In the case of Nicephorus, unlike 
in the case of Tarasios, a personal relationship between the two clerics 
can be safely assumed. It was probably in these years that he made 
his debut as a poet and man of letters? 

Perhaps as early as 814, when emperor Leo V started to coax the 
Byzantine churchmen into accepting a renewed ban on icon 
veneration,” but at the latest at the iconoclast synod of April 815, 
he disassociated himself from Nicephorus and took the position of 
the iconoclasts or at least tolerated it. As a matter of fact, he did not 
belong to the few followers of Nicephorus, who were sent into exile 
together with their patriarch,” but kept his rank as deacon and remained 
a patriarchal cleric (possibly skeuophylax of the Great Church) in 
Constantinople. 

It has been suggested that he was not really convinced of the 
iconoclastic position,” because his letters now and then reveal signs 
of remorse and sorrow about the fact that he had fallen from the 
orthodox faith.4! But this argument is not very strong since none of 
these letters can safely be dated to a point of time before 843, that 
is before the restoration of icon veneration. Most of them were surely 
written after 843 and the others could also have been written as late 
as that.? 


the correct titles he held under (and received from) the patriarch, cf. also Efthymiadis, 
Introduction 40. One could also argue that he styled himself as deacon and skeuophylax 
of the Great Church in both the Life of Nicephorus and the Life of Gregory the 
Decapolite, which both were written or at least finished after 842/43, because these 
were the highest rank and office he had received from and held under an iconophile 
patriarch (Nicephorus). But since we have no real evidence for this, we cannot absolutely 
exclude the possibility that he was made skeuophylax by one of the following iconoclast 
patriarchs, Theodotos or Antony, even if this is not very likely. 

35. Cf. Mango, Ignatios 5. 

36. For example, his ‘Alphabet’ might be a literary product of these years, cf. Makris, 
Ignatios 15, Nr. 27. 

37. On these events cf. Pratsch, Theodoros 203-31. 

38. On this synod cf. Pratsch, Theodoros 231-4. 

39. Cf. T. Pratsch, in Patriarchen 141f. (as in n. 13). 

40. Cf. Mango, Ignatios 23. 

41. Cf. e.g. Ignatios, Ep. 38 (p. 106-8 Mango). 

42. For the dates of the letters see Mango, Ignatios 19. 
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In addition, I. Ševčenko has pointed to the fact that Ignatios’ excuse 
for his iconoclasm in the epilogue of the Life of Nicephorus was 
certainly written after 842.47 One could specify, that the epilogue was 
most probably written after the iconophile council of 843 that restored 
icon veneration, that is after March 11th.^ Ševčenko has also shown 
that the early readers of Ignatios' exculpatory passage in the epilogue 
could not be convinced by the author, i.e. they knew too well that 
Ignatios had been an iconoclast (one could add: up to the end of 
iconoclasm).* 

We may summarize that in 815 Ignatios sided with the iconoclasts 
and did apparently everything to keep his position. There is not a 
single piece of evidence that would really support the assumption 
that he was not an ‘iconoclast by conviction’, or that he did not 
follow the iconoclastic doctrine, or that he even disassociated himself 
from the iconoclasts before 843. Therefore we have to suppose that 
he followed the ban in icon veneration and changed sides only in 
843. It doesn’t come much as a surprise that he expressed remorse 
and sorrow and tried to exculpate himself after 843. 

The fact that he possibly exposed himself to the public as an 
iconoclast blends in well with our hypothesis. He might have gained 
some literary reputation until 815 and proved to be an outstanding 
man of letters afterwards, therefore it seems quite likely that he was 
the Ignatios known as one of the poets of iconoclast epigrams,*® 
which were inscribed on the Chalke Pyle in Constantinople as a 


43. Ševčenko, 'Hagiography of the Iconoclast Period’, in Iconoclasm. Papers given 
at the Ninth Spring Symposium of Byzantine Studies, University of Birmingham, March 
1975, ed. by A. Bryer-J. Herrin (Birmingham 1977) 113-29, here 125 (henceforth 
Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography’). 

44. The day of the official restoration of icon veneration, the Triumph of Orthodoxy. 
On the problems of the dates of the sessions of the actual synod see B. Zielke, in 
Patriarchen, 228-30 (as in n. 13). 

45. Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography’ 125 with n. 93. 

46. Cf. Theodoros Studites, Refutatio et subversio impiorum poematum, PG 99, cols. 
435A, 436B, 448B, 476B; cf. esp. 435A, where Ignatios is called véoc xpiotouáyxos. 
— Mango, 'Observations' 410, did at first not believe that Ignatios could have exposed 
himself so much and distinguished him from the author of the iambics, but he changed 
his view later on, cf. Mango, Ignatios 23. 
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public sign of the new church policy in 815." Theodore the Studite 
tried to poetically surpass these epigrams in his refutation. Ignatios 
is mentioned in the refutation besides John (probably John the 
Grammarian), Sergios and Stephen (possibly Stephen Kapetolites) as 
one of four authors of such epigrams.^ 

Due to his age (of most probably 25 to 30 years) it doesn't seem 
to be very convincing that he became the immediate successor of the 
iconophile metropolitan bishop of Nicaea, Peter, already as early 
as 815 or only shortly after. Therefore, he should probably not be 
identified with the metropolitan of Nicaea mentioned as £repópOoA uoc 
in a letter of Theodore the Studite^? addressed to the deposed Peter, 
but another bishop of Nicaea called Inger.>! 

According to the entry in the Suda lexicon Ignatios wrote iambics 
on the (quelling of the) rebellion of Thomas the Slav (rà xarà Owp dv) 
after the rebellion had been successfully suppressed by emperor Michael 
II (821-829) towards the end of 823. This reveals a certain proximity 
to the imperial court or shows at least that Ignatios tried to please the 
emperor. If the poem was written by order of the emperor this would 
underline that he had a certain reputation as a poet at that time. 

According to our reconstruction of his life, he was made skeuophylax 
of the Great Church (Hagia Sophia) in Constantinople possibly still 
under Nicephorus, perhaps shortly before the patriarch's deposition 
in 815, or in the period between 815 and about 830. 


47. On the problem cf. Pratsch, Theodoros 234 with n. 152 (where the numerous 
studies by P. Speck on this subject are mentioned). 

48. On the other authors cf. PMBZ: # 3204 (John), # 6659 (Sergios), and # 7059 
(Stephanos). 

49. See PMBZ: # 6067. 

50. Theodoros Studites, Ep. 313, ed. G. Fatouros, Theodori Studitae Epistolae, I-H 
(CFHB, 31/1-2, Series Berolinensis, Berlin-New York 1992); cf. Fatouros 340*; Mango, 
Ignatios 6. The word &repódOaA uoc has at least three meanings: 1. with differing 
eyes; 2. one-eyed (cf. Fatouros); 3. with different-coloured eyes (cf. Mango), and 
could as well be used in a metaphorical sense. It is impossible to tell what exactly 
was meant in the letter, except that the word must have had a rather negative connotation 
there. 

51. On him see PMBZ: # 2682; as an iconoclast he was called by his Scandinavian 
(i.e. barbarian) name by the iconophiles. But of course he must have had a proper 
Christian name which is lost. 
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These assumptions can be made only if we, on the one hand, attach 
considerable weight to the fact that in the title of the present edition 
of the Vita Nicephori patriarchae (BHG 1335) the author is styled 
as ‘lyvatiov Btakóvov xai OKEVOMPVAAKOG THC ayLWTaTNG 
UEYAANG EKKANOIAG THC ayiac Lopiac and, on the other hand, 
see a close correlation between the title of the vita and the titles 
Ignatios had actually held under Nicephorus, or at a point of time 
when he pretendingly wrote the vita. 

The vita mentions the death of the patriarch on April 5th, 828, and 
the death of emperor Michael II, who died on October 2nd, 829.53 
The latter date provides a reliable terminus post quem for the 
composition of the vita by Ignatios. Consequently, it has been argued 
that the vita was composed early in the reign of the emperor Theophilos 
(829-843).*^ On the other hand, it is quite obvious that the undoubtedly 
iconodulic vita could not have been published before the restoration 
of icon veneration in 843, even if a possibly sketchy first draft had 
been made earlier on.? In order to solve this problem one might also 
point to another possibility. It doesn't seem implausible that Ignatios 
wrote the vita after 843, but in doing so, tried to pretend to have 
written it earlier, preferably not long after the patriarch's decease. To 
achieve this goal, he used two means: he inserted the remarkable 


52. It seems to be a relatively probable idea that Ignatios in the title of the Life of 
Nicephorus either used the titles he had held under Nicephorus or, by using the titles 
he had held in 828/29 or shortly after, pretends to have written the vita of Nicephorus 
shortly after the patriarch's death in 828. This argument is of coure a little bit weakened 
by the fact that he is called deacon and skeuophylax also in the title of the Life of 
Gregory the Decapolite (died 842 at the latest) in one manuscript of this vita (cod. 
Paris. gr. 501), but this may be due to reduplication of the title of the Life of Nicephorus 
or generally due to a copying mistake. 

53. Cf. Vita Nicephori patriarchate (BHG 1335), Bioc tot £v aytoic raTpóc nuóv 
Nikn$ópov àpyxiemiokórou KovoravtrivovztÓAgGG Kat véac "Póunc ovyypadeic 
vxo lyvariov OtxKóvov kat okevobóAakKoc TC AYLWTATNG ueyáAnc &xkAnotac 
THC ayiac Lopiac, ed. C. de Boor, in Nicephori archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani 
opuscula historica (Leipzig 1880) 139-217, here 209,11; cf. Mango, 'Observations' 
409; cf. Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography’ 125 n. 92. 

54. Cf. Vasil'evskij; Wolksa-Conus (as in note 6 above). 

55. On this possibility see Ševčenko,’ Hagiography’ 125. 
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terminus post quem;?* and he styled himself in the title of the vita 
using the titles he had actually held about 829/30. 

Under the given prerequisites, there still remain two possibilities 
regarding his promotion to the post of skeuophylax of the Great 
Church depending on the reason for the use of the title of skeuophylax 
in the title of the Life of Nicephorus: either he was made skeuophylax 
by Nicephorus himself, or he held the office in 829/30. 

Unfortunately, these assumptions don't rest on very solid grounds. 
Even if we accept the necessary prerequisites mentioned above, the 
wording of the title of the present edition of the Life of Nicephorus 
is not a very reliable basis, since C. de Boor’s edition of the vita is 
based solely on one manuscript (Vat. gr. 1809, see X). Only a modern 
critical edition based on all the eight manuscripts of the vita could 
shed new light on this problem.” For the time being, the assumption 
of Ignatios' promotion to the post of skeuophylax of the Great Church 
in the period from about 813 to about 830 remains highly speculative, 
although it would fit well into the rest of his life and his career. 

Ignatios wrote four letters (epp. 21-24) addressed to Democharis, 
the then Logothete of the Genikon, in which he supported the cause 
of several seamen (Naukleroi; ep. 21) and the cause of a widow 
(ep. 23). In the letters, it is not explicitly said whether Ignatios 
intervened in these cases as metropolitan of Nicaea or as a patriarchal 
cleric. But in both cases it is more likely that the supplicants had 
turned to the patriarchate of Constantinople and were consequently 
received and supported by the patriarchal cleric Ignatios.^* The main 
argument is that it is highly likely that the offense of the seamen, 


56. It is hard to explain, why Ignatios should mention the death of an emperor who 
had died only one and a half years after the holy patriarch, unless he wanted to 
introduce an invented hint to an apparent time of writing. Thus, implying that the vita 
was written only shortly after the latest events mentioned there, Ignatios pretends to 
have written the Life of Nicephorus about 829/830. That means, he claims to have 
written an iconophile vita in the dark times of iconoclasm under emperor Theophilos! 

57. Cf. E.A. Fisher, in Byzantine Defenders of Images, ed. A.M. Talbot (Washington, 
D.C. 1998) 35f. 

58. Cf. Mango, Ignatios 179: ‘It may be presumed that all four of Ignatios’ letters 
were written in Constantinople, ...' 
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who had substituted an amount of wheat by barley on their grain 
ships that transported the annual cargo for the Treasury in 
Constantinople, was detected upon arrival in the capital, and that the 
seamen were punished there and immediately afterwards turned to 
Ignatios to avoid further punishment.?? Therefore, it seems more likely 
that Ignatios acted in these cases as a patriarchal cleric and not as 
(provincial) metropolitan of Nicaea. Since Democharis died before 
826,9 we may conclude that Ignatios did not become metropolitan 
of Nicaea much earlier than 826. 

In all likelihood it was as late as in the 830s, under the emperor 
Theophilos (829-842) and either under patriarch Antony I (the so- 
called Kassymatas) or patriarch John VII (the Grammarian),?! when 
Ignatios was promoted from the post of skeuophylax of the Great 
Church (Hagia Sophia) in Constantinople to that of the metropolitan 
bishop of Nicaea.9? This office was a high and important position in 
a well-respected bishopric, which had hosted two famous ecumenical 
councils and was very close to the capital and to the thrones of the 
emperors and patriarchs.9? Ignatios’ letters reveal a good deal of the 
responsibility and care he showed in all questions regarding his 
bishopric. From the letters it is quite obvious that he observed his 
duties seriously and tried to be a good bishop. To give only a few 
examples, he quarrelled with the fiscal authorities about taxes and 
duties (epp. 1-3 and 7-8), he urged the necessity for the speedy return 
of sacred vessels that once had been lent by the church of Nicaea to 
the bishopric of Taion (ep. 10), and he maintained good relations to 
the patriarchate at Constantinople (ep. 5)€^ as well as to other bishops 
and archbishops (epp. 9-13 and 18). 


59. They had been punished by corporal punishment (shearing and scourging) and 
probably wanted to avoid the additional confiscation of money, goods or ships, cf. 
Ignatios, Ep. 21,48 (p. 70 Mango): Tfjc Cnuíac karouyiba. 

60. Theod. Stud., Ep. 454 (Fatouros; as in note 49). 

61. On the cognomina of the iconoclast patriarchs see T. Pratsch, in Patriarchen 
261-6. 

62. Cf. Mango, 'Observations' 409, a different opinion is expressed by Efthymiadis, 
Introduction 45. 

63. On this see Mango, Ignatios 6. 

64. See also the entry on ‘Ioannes, Diakonos und Kubukleisios' in PMBZ: # 3236. 
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It seems also very likely that, around 840, he was the author of 
epigrams which, according to the chronicle of Theophanes continuatus, 
were inscribed on the Sigma,® a part of the imperial palace that had 
been built or restored by the emperor Theophilos. In these epigrams 
Ignatios is called oikumenikos Didaskalos. This is certainly not a 
regular title but an honourific epithet.© 

In deviation from the considerations made by Cyril Mango in this 
respect, I don’t consider it very likely that he gave up his bishopric 
and became a monk already before 843.°’ I would rather prefer the 
idea that he was deposed as iconoclast metropolitan of Nicaea only 
after the restoration of icon veneration in 843. At that time, he was 
replaced by Theodore Graptos.® 


65. Theophanes continuatus, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn 1838) HI, 43, p. 143,10-2: ot òè 
KATA TOV TOD Xtyua zepiSpouov £ykoAadOévrec ToO olkovuevikoð 615a0KGAÀ 0v 
Clyvatiog o$Toc &ykaAciro) rvyxdvovo:. On the inscription at the Sigma cf. also 
P. Speck, Die kaiserliche Universität von Konstantinopel (München 1974) 74-6. 

66. It means ‘Ecumenical Teacher’, ‘Teacher of the Christian world’, or ‘Doctor of 
the Church' and usually refers to an outstanding cleric and theologian, in other words 
it is a honourific title, cf. Lemerle, Humanism 93-6; Speck, Universität 74-7. Theodore 
the Studite, for example, who was never officially rewarded the title or the function 
of an ecumenical teacher, was also called oikumenikos Didaskalos by his followers 
in more than one instance; on this problem see Pratsch, Theodoros 257f. with n. 248. 

67. Cf. Mango, Ignatios 19f. Mango’s arguments for a voluntary retirement of Ignatios 
seem to be not absolutely convincing. The two of his sins Ignatios mentions in Ep. 31 
could also be interpreted in the following way. The first sin, the ‘broken promise to 
Christ’, which he had made on the occasion of his ordination (as a deacon), is his 
betrayal of patriarch Nicephorus and the followers of icon veneration in the year 815. 
Such a statement makes more sense after 843 than before. His second sin, to have 
again turned to ‘worldly works and actions’, might refer to activities after 843 (on 
these see below). Ep. 58 is not dated and therefore provides no substantial evidence. 
According to its position in the collection it should rather be dated later (after 843), 
even if the corpus is not throughout chronologically ordered. Since the event described 
therein, namely that Ignatios had been lured from the Bithynian Olympus into the 
capital by a patron who had promised him an income, could also have taken place 
after 843 (see also below). — Efthymiadis, Introduction 42, even supposed that Ignatios 
might have retired from his office as early as 821-6, under emperor Michael II. But 
the passage in Ignatios’ letter to Democharis, Ep. 24,19-24, which was interpreted by 
Efthymiadis in this way, is just a very general consolation of the addressee who had 
lost his offices and doesn't tell us anything about Ignatios himself. Consequently, 
Mango does not take up this position in his commentary, cf. Mango, Ignatios 182. 
The passage of the letter is no evidence for Ignatios' early retirement. 

68. Cf. PMBZ: # 8093. 
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He then withdrew as a monk® to the monastery of Pikridion or 
rather was confined to that cloister to do penance.” The latter 
assumption seems to be supported by the fact that he did not particularly 
enjoy his stay there.”! After a while, perhaps after a year of penance” 
(that would mean in the spring of 844), he went to the Bithynian 
Olympus or was now allowed to do so (ep. 58). Maybe, he went to 
the monastery of Antidion, to which he maintained very good 
relations. 

From the holy mountain in Bithynia he was then lured into the 
capital by Leo, Protospatharios and Asekretis," who obviously had 
promised Ignatios an opportunity for work and a certain income (ep. 
58). But at the beginning Ignatios’ stay in Constantinople did not 
come up to his expectations so that he had to write a letter to Leo 
(ep. 58) in order to remind his patron of the promise he had made. 
Apparently, Leo fulfilled his promise now and found some paid work 
for Ignatios. In any case, Ignatios seems to have worked subsequently 
as a grammarian or, more precisely, grammatikos,” a kind of private 
scholar, writer and teacher, in Constantinople. 

In the years after 843, Ignatios gave at least part of his attention 
to literary activities and wrote among other writings the Saint's Lives 
of George of Amastris,/ Patriarch Tarasios,” and Gregory the 
Decapolite. He also published the Life of Nicephorus in this period 
of his life. He always used his works as a means to justify and touch 
up his former life in order to blur his memory as an iconoclast. After 


69. It is not necessary to assume that he actually became a monk there, he could 
already have been a monk before. 

70. Ignatios, Epp. 41 and 43-5 (p. 112-4. 118-122 Mango); cf. Mango, Ignatios 197. 

71. Cf. esp. Ignatios, Ep. 44,1f: ovmw pot rà Mixptdov evndvvén. 

72. A year would have been an appropriate term, compare for example the term of 
penance of the Simoniacs in 788, cf. T. Pratsch, in Patriarchen 98f. 

73. Ignatios, Ep. 33 (Mango); cf. Mango, Ignatios 19 with n. 87. 

74. Cf. PMBZ: # 4453. 

75. Cf. Mango, Ignatios 7. : 

76. On this Vita see below; cf. also Sevéenko, ‘Hagiography’ 124f. 

77. In the title of thks Vita he calls himself modestly the monk Ignatios. This Life 
could well have been written earlier during his stay at the monastery of Pikridion and 
under the strong impression of penance. For some further consideration on the time 
of the composition of this vita cf. Efthymiadis, Introduction 46-50. 
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843, he was apparently commissioned to write an iambic poem 
celebrating the pious concerns of both the reigning empress Theodora 
and the former empress Eirene.” 

Two things are remarkable about this piece of information. Firstly, 
he was still respected as a literary expert and even commissioned by 
a government committee? to write an iconophile poem in spite of 
his iconoclast past. Secondly, he now wrote distinctly iconophile 
propaganda after having written distinctly iconoclastic iambics back 
in 815. Considering this, we may safely assume that political 
convictions and ideological differences did not matter very much to 
him. In all probability, Ignatios was more of a (rather politically 
indifferent) poet than a (truly convinced) politician. The second sin 
confessed by Ignatios in ep. 31 to the monks Theophylaktos and 
Athanasios, i.e. ‘not abstaining from profane works and actions’, can 
presumably be identified with his work as a worldly scholar, teacher 
and writer (probably after spring 844). 

Furthermore, four epigrams by Ignatios are preserved in the 
Anthologia Palatina (XV).9? Three of them are funerary epigrams: 
one is an epitaph on himself (XV 29), the other two are epitaphs on 
a certain (probably a monk) Paul*! (XV 30) and on a deacon (of the 
Great Church) Samuel? (XV 31). The latter two might have been 
former colleagues of Ignatios, as C. Mango presumed at least for the 
deacon Samuel,? but they also might have been disciples of Ignatios 
from his years as a teacher. In this context, Mango also pointed to a 
longer ‘anacreontic’ poem with alphabetical acrostic (probably on the 
same Paul) in cod. Barb. gr. 310 (10th c.),? which is entitled TyvaTíov 
O.aKÓvov ypauLaTIKOd eic TlabaAov tov 1Ot1ov pantry, and thus 


78. Ignatios, Ep. 32 (p. 92 Mango); cf. Mango, Ignatios 187. 

79, Cf. Mango, Ignatios 187. 

80. Anthologia Graeca, ed. H. Beckby, LIV (2. Aufl., München 1958-65), XV, 29-31. 
39, vol. IV, p. 280-2. 286f. 

81. Cf. PMBZ: # 5856. 

82. Cf. PMBZ: # 6502. 

83, Cf. Mango, Ignatios 12. 

84. Fic IlabvaAov tov íðiov uaOntrjv, ed P. Matranga, Anecdota graeca (Rome 
1850) 664-7 (= PG 118, 1174-6). 
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proves Ignatios’ occupation as a teacher. A fourth epigram in the 
anthology was written by Ignatios on the subject of his own poetry 
(XV 39). 

Ignatios was also befriended to a certain John who is said to have 
commissioned Ignatios to compose the Life of Saint George of Amastris 
(BHG 668).*’ It is very likely that a couple of other works of Ignatios 
were written by Ignatios the scholar, teacher and writer in the years 
between 843 and 847 or a little later.®* 

In a letter (ep. 49) to his namesake Ignatios, the metropolitan of 
Nikomedeia, written by Ignatios the deacon between 843 and 846, he 
proposed a certain monk to the metropolitan of Nikomedeia as a 
candidate for a bishopric. This shows clearly enough that Ignatios still 
or once again had so much authority and influence within the church 
as to make such a recommendation.’ He also wrote three letters (epp. 
52, 54, and 55) to the ‘most holy patriarch Methodios'. 

There is no doubt that after 843 Ignatios belonged to the circle of 
the repentant clerics. Fortunately enough, he had been ordained 
deacon by an iconophile bishop. According to the rules patriarch 
Methodios had established for the former iconoclast clergy?! he was 


85. Note esp. the titles used by Ignatios here, ‘deacon and grammarian’, cf. Mango, 
Ignatios 12. 

86. Cf. PMBZ: # 3252. 

87. Vita Georg. Amastr. (BHG 668), Biog obv &ykopío EIG TOV Ev àyioic zaépa 
nuódv xoi Bavuatovpyov leópyiov, tov apxiemioxomov 'AudorpiOoc, in 
Vasil'evskij, Trudy, III, 1-71 (as in no. 5), here esp. § 48, p. 70,7-71,1. Ignatios’ 
authorship of the Life of George of Amastris had been proposed by Vasil’evskij CIIf. 
and also by Nikitin a little bit later on, this position was taken up mainly by Mango 
and Ševčenko and defended against objections which had been made in the meantime. 
The main arguments for Ignatios’ authorship are stylistic similarities between this vita 
and the Lives of both the patriarch Tarasios and the patriarch Nicephorus as well as 
a comparison of the sources used by Ignatios. 

88. This may hold true for example for his iambics on Adam, which were considered 
to belong into an educational context by P. Speck, ‘Ignatios Diakonos, XTíxnoi sic 
Tov Adan’, in BS 56 (1995) 353-57 (XTEOANOX. studia byzantina ac slavica 
Viadimíro Vavrínek ad annum sexagesimum quintum dedicata, edd. R. Dostálová- 
V. Konzal-L. Havlíková). For the editions of these iambics see H. Hunger, Die 
hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (München 1978) II, 143 n. 142. 

89. On this cf. Mango, Ignatios 197. 

90. Cf. Mango, Ignatios 11f. 

9]. On these rules cf. B. Zielke, in Patriarchen 231-47. 
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entitled to keep at least his rank as a deacon and thus was not totally 
stripped of his ordinations and ranks. Although he lost his rank as a 
metropolitan bishop as well as his rank as a priest, he remained at 
least a deacon in 843. This was probably more than what was left 
to most of his former iconoclast colleagues. Apparently for exactly 
this reason, he stressed his rank of a deacon to such an extent that 
it almost became part of his name in the later tradition.% 

Ignatios died either still in the year 847 or shortly after? He had 
become at least 57, but hardly more than 67 years of age. 


Ignatios the Deacon — Chronology 


785-790: Ignatios born 

792-797: Ignatios enters the patriarchal school at 
Constantinople 

ca. 800-805: Ignatios leaves school and starts his service in the 
patriarchal offices or archives 

810-815: Ignatios ordained deacon by patriarch Nicephorus I 

813-830: Ignatios made skeuophylax of the Great Church 
(Hagia Sophia) in Constantinople 


after 830: Ignatios made metropolitan of Nicaea 

843: Ignatios deposed as metropolitan of Nicaea and 
ordered to do penance as a monk at the monastery 
of Pikridion 


92. In modern research he is more well-known today as ‘Ignatios the Deacon’ than 
as, for example, ‘Ignatios of Nicaea’, which would be likewise correct. 

93. Cf. Mango, Ignatios 16. The alterations in the date of Ignatios’ death (to shortly 
after 870) as well as in the whole life of Ignatios (born around 795) made by Makris, 
Ignatios 3-11, esp. 11, are essentially based on the precipitate identification of three 
deacons with the name of Nicephorus, cf. Mango, Ignatios 9f., that doesn't stand up 
to scrutiny and should be rejected, cf. PMBZ: # 5306. The two other deacons with 
the name of Nicephorus were the addressee of the patriarch Photios between 873 and 
875 and the author of an encomium on the patriarch Antony Kauleas after 901 (for 
the last two see PMBZ, section II — in preparation). In addition to that, the namesake 
uaytorop TOv ypappaTiKGóv, the author of epigrams at the Church of the Theotokos 
eic Tfjv IInyrjv (tes Peges), is certainly another person, cf. Makris, Ignatios 13; see 
on this problem J.O. Rosenqvist, in BZ 92 (1999) 141. 

94. Perhaps a little earlier, but not before 780. 

95. Perhaps still under patriarch Nicephorus I towards the end of his office (813-815?). 

96. Certainly after 826, but more probably after 830. 
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spring (?) 844: Ignatios left Pikridion and went to the Bithynian 
Olympus (perhaps to the monastery of Antidion) 


844: Ignatios went to Constantinople and worked there 
as a private scholar, teacher and writer 
847:97 Ignatios died 


Berlin-Brandenburg Akademie der Wiffenschasten 


97. Or only a little later. 
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Michael Psellos’ rhetorical gender 


EUSTRATIOS N. PAPAIOANNOU 


Abstract 


The following article discusses the rhetoric of Michael Psellos in light of 
his construction of a rhetorical gender. Focusing on one of his letters (to 
Ioannes Doukas, Sathas 72) where Psellos declares that he is female, the 
article proceeds to identify his textual source as Synesios of Kyrene (ca. 
370-413). The comparison of text and intertext shows that, while Synesios 
uses femininity as a rhetorical motif, Psellos elevates it to a tool of a rhetorical 
self-identification defined by the specific social context of the eleventh 


century. 


Aóyoc ... Appevikov u&v Éyei roDvoya, 
maonc ÕÈ ... dppevoOrjAeoc éxróc éori OWLATOTNTOC 
Gregorios of Nyssa (?)! 


The Source 


WS &noroAoypádoc ó VWeAAOc ÓDvarati 
fva avykpiOfj mpoc uóvov tov Xvvéoiov 
K.N. Sathas? 


About the year 400, at approximately the age of thirty, Synesios of 
Kyrene wrote to his close friend Herkulianos: 


This article is based on a paper given at the XX Vth Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, 
held at the University of Maryland in November 1999. My deep thanks are due to Alice- 
Mary Talbot and to Wolfram Hórandner for offering invaluable help by reading my 
paper. Particularly, I would like to thank Samantha Serrano, as this paper would have 
taken a different path without her sensitivities to the study of gender and subjectivity. 

l. Ep. ad Euagrium, MPG 46 1104c. The letter has also been attributed to Gregorios 
of Nazianzos (letter 243); on the issue see F. Refoulé, ‘La date de la lettre à Euagre’, 
Recherches de Science Religieuse 49 (1961) 520-548. 

2. K.N. Sathas, Mecatwvixn BifAioOríkn fr) XvAAoyr avekOórov uvnusiov TAC 
'EAAnviküc toropiac V, Mixarjà VeAAoÉ ioropixoi Aóyoi, émioToAai Kai GAAa 
avéxdota (Paris 1876) ix. 

3. Letter 146, ed. A. Garzya, Synesii Cyrenensis Epistolae (Rome 1979) 256.6-257.11. 
D. Roques has proposed a dating around the beginning of the year 399; D. Roques, 
Etudes sur la Correspondance de Synésios de Cyréne (Collection Latomus 205. Bruxelles 
1989) 88-103; cf. also I. Hermelin, Zu den Briefen des Bischofs Synesios (Uppsala 1934) 
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'EmOvuncac appevóoar Tv lepav oov yoxnv TG Dv &moToAGv 
EMITA HEAL TH OhOSPS Thc eic Tr|v ovvrvxíav riudv ovordogoc 4 TOAAG 
APOTEPOV LTO TOD KATAKALOLOD THV EV TOG EMLOTOAAIC lÓyyov ALTO 
£0nAÓvOnv ... ap’ obv dyaððv puoi ueydAcov aitioc ó Oavudotoc 
‘EPKOVALAaVOG, OUTW Tüv &urv WoXHVY GavaptThoac &avToD xol 
Katapbipacac Tob dircoodpiac c&Edpatoc; ... Ti obv dmobéovow civoi 
LEIphvec oi TOv GOV EMOTOAGV Hdovai, úp Ov yà TO &ufpiO0Ec dheir 
OAOG 'EpkovAiavoO yéyova; uaptuc Ozóc, ob vóuo TOD ypadhetv vT 
GAAOV TODG WEP! TOVTOD TETOINUAL AdyoUC, iv’ ozóO&otw Exw ypauuárov: 
GAA TOV ... EMLIGTOAGV (Hoav 8& tpeic) fj uéon KATA TÒ uéyeBoc Éufióv 
Ti wextic maBog &véotaté uoi ... Kai yéyova TAC Èv TOIc ypaupaor 
KOAQKELAG HITwWV TocoDTov 600v aioxovgo0o1. 


While wanting to make virile your holy soul by rebuking with letters your 
vehement recommendation to meet, I myself became more feminine? than you 


19-25. H. Druon dated the letter around 402; H. Druon, Œuvres de Synésius, évêque 
de Ptolemais, dans la Cyrénaique, au commencement du Ve siécle (Paris 1878) 476. 
Arguing against Roques' dating approach: A. Cameron and J. Long, with a contribution 
by L. Sherry, Barbarians and Politics at the Court of Arcadius (Transformation of the 
Classical Heritage 19. Berkeley 1993) 86-91. On Herkulianos see PLRE 11.545. 

4. I prefer ovat&ogoc which is the reading of all of the mss. with the exception 
of Ambrosianus 482, 14th century, that reads eboT&Gegoc, and Laurentianus LV 8, 
15th century, which has or&oeoc. Garzya edits '£évordoeoc' following R. Hercher 
(ed., Epistolographi Graeci [Paris 1873] 729), who perhaps follows F. Morell (ed., 
Synesii Cyrenaei episcopi Epistolae [Paris 1605]). However, 'ÉvoTacic" means 
‘negation, objection’ in Synesios (e.g. letter 67, Garzya 121.8-12: 'AAé&avo6poc amo 
Bovafic Kvpnvoioc Ett ueipákiov Gv eic povaoikóv tov ETEAEGE. TH SE NAKIG 
avuTpotovons rfc Kata TOV Díov Evordoewc, ntwóOn u&v EKKANOLAOTIKTC 
Srakoviac, 7E1uOn è Tod 1psofórsepoc eia). “Evotacic’ does not mean ‘desire’ 
or 'desiderio', as in the English and Italian translations of the text; A. Fitzgerald, The 
Letters of Synesius of Cyrene: translated into English with Introduction and Notes 
(London 1926) 240-241, A. Casini, Sinesio di Cirene. Epistolario. Prima versione 
italiana con la disposizione delle Lettre in ordine cronologico (Milan 1969) 46, 
A. Garzya, Opere di Sinesiodi Cirene. Epistole, operette, imni (Turin 1989) 353. Druon 
CEuvres, 475) tried to remain closer to the meaning of the sentence by rendering 
‘EvOTQOIG’ as ‘regret’, but such a meaning of the word is not attested to. The conjecture 
'OvvTOOEOG', proposed by Fritz, seems rather unlikely to me; W. Fritz, Die briefe 
des Synesius von Kyrene: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Attizismus im IV. und V. 
Jahrhundert (Leipzig 1898) 222. 

5. The Greek verbs &ppevóo and 0n óvopaa were translated respectively by Fitzgerald 
as ‘fortify’ and ‘feel softened’, while in the French translation by Druon (CEuvres, 475) 
they appear as ‘fortifier’ and ‘amollir’ and in the Italian translations as ‘confermare e 
rafforzare" and ‘ammollito’ (Casini, Sinesio, 46), ‘corroborare’ and ‘soprafatto’ (Garzya, 
Opere, 353). I decided to keep the gendered connotation of the Greek and generally 
remain close to the Greek text, unlike the more elaborate translation by Fitzgerald. 
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by the deluge of the charms in your letters ... So, is the admirable$ Herkulianos 
causing me great benefit in thus attaching my soul to him, and bringing it 
down from the rank of philosophy? ... In what do the pleasures of your letters, 
by which I abandoned solemnity and became entirely possessed by Herkulianos, 
fail being Sirens? God is a witness, I did not create these words about it 
following the convention of writing one thing instead of something else, in 
order to have a subject for letters; but amongst the ... three letters, the middle 
in length instilled in me an animate pathos of the soul, ... and I became so 
inferior to the flattering in the letters, that I feel ashamed. 


Synesios’ displays himself as a male-philosopher who is becoming 
feminine; the rhetorical effeminacy happens in the encounter with 
the pleasures and the charms, the Homeric Sirens, and the flattery 
of the letters of a close friend. He is forced to abandon philosophy 
and its austere solemnity, and instead to become dependent upon a 
friend. The pathos, which ranges in meaning from intense emotion 
to misfortune or passion, saturated his soul so much so that he 
became discomfited, overwhelmed by the affectionate writing. 

The vocabulary is of a conventional ‘homo-rhetorical’ discourse, 
well known throughout Byzantine literature. I am using the neologism 
homorhetorical as an alternative to the inaccurate term homosexual,’ 
and instead of Margaret Mullett's proposed term homosocial, a term 


6. One may read a subtle Platonic connotation here; cf. the slight sarcasm in the use 
of the word Bavucotoc in Pl. Phdr. 242a. 

7. On Synesios see J. Bregman, Synesius of Cyrene, Philosopher-Bishop (The Trans- 
formation of the Classical Heritage 2. Berkeley 1982); D. Roques, Synésios de Cyréne 
et la Cyrénaique du Bas-Empire (Paris 1987). Synesios still needs to be explored as 
a literary figure. 

8. On the notion of rhetorical pathos and on its importance see the excellent article 
. by P.A. Agapitos, ‘Narrative, Rhetoric, and “Drama” Rediscovered: Scholars and Poets 
in Byzantium interpret Heliodoros', in Studies in Heliodorus, ed. R. Hunter (Cambridge 
Philogical Society, Supplementary Volume 21. Cambridge 1998) 125-156. See also 
G.L. Kustas, Studies in Byzantine Rhetoric ('AvóAekra BAatadwv 17. Thessalonike 
1973) 54-57. 

9. On same-sex desire in Byzantium see D.C. Smythe, ‘In Denial: Same-sex Desire 
in Byzantium’, in Desire and Denial in Byzantium, ed. L. James (Aldershot 1999) 
139-48. See also A.E. Laiou, Marriage, amour et parenté a Byzance aux Xle-XIlle 
siécles (Travaux et Mémoires du Centre de Recherche d’Histoire et Civilisation de 
Byzance, Monographies 7. Paris 1992) 72-78. 
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she borrows from recent inspired work in Western medieval studies.!? 
By homorhetorical I mean an interaction not necessarily articulated 
in actual social network contexts, but a textual interaction where 
rhetoric substitutes for or even constitutes a relationship.!! This textual 
interaction is also a gendered one.!? A-philosophical, non-intellectual 
sensuality" and ‘pathetic’ attachment are the features of a femininity 
useful for ‘the convention of writing’ of a historically conditioned 
*male' discourse. 


The Text 

Less than seven centuries after Synesios' text, a similar phrasing 
appears in a letter that Michael Psellos wrote to one of his closest 
friends Ioannes Doukas (Sathas 72).'* In this letter Psellos is 
announcing with great joy the birth of his grandson, a 'second Psellos', 
as he says. ‘Feast with me’, he writes and I paraphrase, ‘another 
Psellos is born for you, similar to its prototype, that is, me. When I 
heard about the birth to come, do you think that I waited? No, I 


10. M. Mullett, ‘From Byzantium with Love’, in Desire, ed. James, 3-22, at 21-22. 
See E. Kosofsky Sedgwick, Between Men: English Literature and Male Homosocial 
Desire (New York 1985). 

11. On the vocabulary of this discourse see G. Karlsson, /déologie et cérémonial 
dans l'épistolographie byzantine (Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, Studia Graeca 
Upsaliensia 3; Uppsala 1962); K. Thraede, Grundzüge griechisch-rómischer Brieftopik 
(Zetemata, Monographien zue klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 48. Munich 970); 
H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft XII.5. Munich 1978) I 197-239; N.B. Tomadakes, BvCavrivr) 
émoroAoypadía (Athens 1993, 4 ed.). For a similar case of homorhetorical discourse 
in the Latin West see R.W. Southern, Saint Anselm: a Portrait in a Landscape 
(Cambridge and New York 1990) 148f. 

12. The word gender is used here while exploring rhetoric and self-identity. A 
pertinent definition could be: the indefinable and unique point of a self-identity where 
the cultural interpretation of sex and one's own sexuality meet or rupture. 

The bibliography on gender is vast. As an introduction see J. Butler, Gender Trouble: 
Feminism and the Subversion of Identity (New York 1990); T.G. Laqueur, Making 
Sex: Body and Gender from the Greeks to Freud (Cambridge, MA 1990); N.F. Partner, 
*No Sex, No Gender', Speculum 68 (1993) 419-443. 

13. Cf. Synesios’ letter 71 (Garzya 130.1-4). 

14. Sathas, MEecaiwvikr) BifAio0rfkn, V 307.14f. 
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embraced the baby who was still covered in blood, like a warrior 
who has just returned from the battle". 

For an 'absolute' philosopher like Psellos such a reaction should 
be explained. So Psellos continues: 


“Esi uè yàp diAooopiav £rayygAAóuevov un 6 abvto todto elBévon, Ti 
vndvc, Ti TOKOG, Ti zaüDi0v VEOyIAGV, GAAG uóvnc Thc xpvofic oeipác 6 
&£&norfo0ai roð obpavotd. GAA’ yò mpÓc pév Tac pabroeic 
appevuomdtepov SicdKemat, Tpóc 8 rv mvotv OfAóc siur oc yoóv 
"jpE£aTó uot wSiverv TÒ OvyarpíBiov ... uixpod Seiv abtixa &CéOavov: 
TEpie(AiTTOV yoov TÓv Koirovíokov év © WSivovoa Éroxe, Kol TOV 
&keivrnc &&ekpeuavviunv oovóv: óuoð ð TO Dpéboc Thc unTpikfüc 
vn8$oc &£Eé0opg, Kaya EMAEATOUNV TGv óOvvGv: ob yàp XkóOnc eiui 
Tv woxiv, odd’ amd Spvdc, fj Térpac!? yeyévnuai, GAAG bóoeóc siu 
THG &zaAfüc PAdOTHUG, Kal toig þvoikoig TAaBEOIV unaA0axíCouat.!? 


15. Xéyxoipé pot, uéytore «oicap, uGAAOV Se xoipe Tponyovuévoc, WeAAOG 
yap coi ygeyévrrai ÉrEpoc, &uol TH TporoTÓzOQ GvOGuAAOG: oDTO yap ug 
TtíO0o0voi AEYELV AL nepi THV AEXG, yevOÓuevoa LEV 1OWG, GAAG xarà TO &£uóv 
dOcyyóuevai PovAnua. ap’ obv £xaprépnoa xoi abtixa iSeiv TO fipspóAAtov; 
OU, UG THY lepáv cov KEPAATV’ GAAG koi GUVHYKAALGaUNV «ol KATEpIANnoa, 
Kal rà xeiAn uiKpod civ KaOnuctwoa, domep EK moAÉuovu Gpicréa 
MEPINTVEGUEVOG TEPOIVIYLEVOV TĚ aípart. 

16. Hom. Iliad 8.19f. On the Neoplatonic interpretation of the topic in Psellos see 
S.P. Cesaretti, Allegoristi di Omero a Bizanzio. Richerche ermeneutiche (Milan 1991) 
72-79. 

17. Cf. Io. 16.21. 

18. Hom. Iliad 22.126 (cf. also Il. 16.34-35 and Od. 19.163). These lines were most 
commonly quoted in Byzantine literature; cf. H. Hunger, ‘On the Imitation (uipnoic) 
of Antiquity in Byzantine Literature', DOP 23-24 (1969-1970 15-38, at 29-30; see 
also R. Macrides, ‘Poetic Justice in the Patriarchate: Murder and Cannibalism in the 
Provinces', in Cupido Legum, eds. L. Burgmann, M.T. Fógen and A. Schmick (Frankfurt 
am Main 1985) 137-168, at 159 n. 59. Neither article recognizes that this Homeric 
quotation is used with more frequency beginning with the twelfth century (e.g. in 
Eustathios of Thessalonike). Late antique and early Christian rhetoric, however, ignore 
the Homeric quotation, with the exceptions of Sextus Empiricus and Themistios 
respectively. It appears once in Plato (in the Apologia of Socrates), once in Plutarch, 
and then in the sixth century Neoplatonists Simplikios, Olympiodoros, and David. I 
do not regard this as a coincidence, but rather a phenomenon that is perhaps connected 
to the influence of Psellos and his rhetorical world. It is also worth mentioning that 
in all the relevant passages the quotation refers to the quality of humanity and never 
to femininity as in Psellos. 

19. Sathas, Meoatwvixnh BiffAio0rjkn, V 307.22-308.7. 
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As I am professing philosophy I should not be acquainted with what womb, 
what birth, what newborn child are, but be attached only to the golden chain 
of heaven. With regard to learning, however, I have a more virile disposition, 
but with regard to nature I am female. By the time my little daughter began 
to have her labour pains ... I but died on the spot; I was spinning and circling 
the bedchamber where she was in labour, and I was hanging upon her cries; 
but as soon as the infant emerged from the maternal womb, I forgot the 
travails; because I am not a Skythian in my soul,? neither of oak or of stone 
was I born, but I am a sprout of delicate nature and I am softened by the 
natural pathe. 


As in Synesios' letter natural weakness and dependence are the 
features of the femininized self. Learning is opposed to nature, mind 
to senses and emotions.?! Psellos 1s, however, more elaborate in his 
self-fashioning. He continues by presenting himself as experiencing 
irrational reactions (the pathos of Synesios); he also depicts his 
femininity as gentleness, delicacy and softness.” 


The Synkrisis 

In a traditional comparative reading of the two letters, that is 
viewing them as a case of Byzantine mimesis (a process which still 
needs defining in Byzantine studies), one might perhaps stop here. 
The original source is found, the imagery traced, one might even do 
away with the Byzantine author. However, things are not so easy. 


20. Cf. Sathas, Mecaiwvikn BifAio0rjkn IV 413.2f. C(EyKdptov cic tov ó0wtaTov 
Kdp Kwvotavtivov matpiapxnv KwvotavtivovmdAews Tov Asıxoúðnv). 

21. For a similar worldview in medieval English literature see M. Brzezinski Potkay 
and R. Meyer Evitt, Minding the Body: Women and Literature in the Middle Ages, 
800-1500 (New York 1997). 

22. Cf. Sathas, Meoatwvikn BifAioOríkn, V 460.4-5 (letter 180, to the Krites of 
Philadelpheia): &rei57| Kai Totodtoc yò Tv woxtiv, OrAvc atexvdce Kai 
evovuTaentoc. 

See also E. Kurtz and F. Drexl ed., Michaelis Pselli Scripta minora magnam partem 
adhuc inedita II, Epistulae (Milan 1941) 230.2-6 (letter 201, to a Protoasekretis): o8K 
eiut AlBoc ... oÙ’ &ró Spvdc T] WETPNS Tv yéveotv Éoxnka, GAAG TG imaAfic 
$óocscoc népuka PAGOTHUa Kai tois dvaiKkoic náðeoiv paArABaKkiCouar. The 
‘correct’ word for male weakness according to Suda should be ‘aoBeveiv’ and not 
*uaAaxíGceo0av (mu 90.1, ed. A. Adler; MaAakíCeo0at: £v Toc vócoiz aci 
"ATTIKOL Tàc yvveikac uaAakí;eo0ot, todc Ob dvdpac cobeveiv. 
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If one looks at the two texts, the two authors and their contexts more 
closely, a process of transformation of the original motif is uncovered.? 

There is a significant similarity in the two compositions. Both 
authors present themselves as being something, that is they are both 
simultaneously author and hero of their respective rhetorics. And they 
both share a common medium in expressing themselves: the late 
antique rhetorical discourse, an almost well defined system, with 
rules, laws (as Synesios says); a code that by the time of Psellos 
already includes Synesios himself (his letters in no less than 250 
mss., his name as an authority in rhetorical manuals?); and a discourse 
that also involves an undefined, but existing notion of femininity.” 

Synesios accidentally presents the key to understanding the 
differences between the two texts. By saying that he is not using 
these words following a convention, a mere formal language-game 
without a real content (vóuw tot ypadetv avt’ cAAOV), he reveals 
that he is actually doing precisely that. The real subject of Synesios’ 


23. Such an approach draws upon the Rezeptionsásthetik of the School of Constance 
(of the late 1960s), mainly on Hans Robert Jauss; see for example his Literaturgeschichte 
als Provokation der Literaturwissenschaft (Konstanzer Universitátsreden 3. Constance 
1967), reprinted in his Literaturgeschichte als Provokation (Frankfurt 1970); see also 
his later major work, Asthetische Erfahrung und literarische Hermeneutik (Munich 
1977). This approach, however, should be used with some caution; for an alternative 
approach refer to Bakhtin’s notion of dialogism; M. Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination 
(eds. M. Holquist and C. Emerson. Austin, Texas 1981); see also D. Sheperd, “Bakhtin 
and the Reader’, in Bakhtin and Cultural Theory, ed. K. Hirschkop and D. Shepherd 
(Manchester and New York 1989) 91-108. 

24. See Kustas, Studies; A. Cameron, Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire: the 
Development of Christian Discourse (Berkeley 1991); P. Brown, Power and Persuasion 
in Late Antiquity: towards a Christian Empire (Madison, Wis. 1992). 

25. On the manuscript tradition see Garzya, Synesii, vii-xxxii; on the reception by 
the Byzantines see the famous résumé in Photios’ Bibliotheke (ed. R. Henry [Paris 
1959] E 15.28f.); cf. Suda (sigma 1511.1-6, ed. A. Adler) and the so-called Anonymous 
schoolmaster of the 10th century; Anon. Londinensis, letter 105, ed. by R. Browning 
and B. Laourdas, ‘TO keíuevov T&v &motoAGv Tod xóSikoc BM 36749’, EEBS 27 
(1957) 206. See also A. Cameron, J. Long and L. Sherry, Barbarians, 37-38. 

26. For the evolution of the notion in the medieval West see J. Cadden, The Meaning 
of Sex Difference in the Middle Ages: Medicine, Science, and Culture (Cambridge 
and New York 1993) and J.E. Salisbury, ‘Gendered Sexuality’, in Handbook of Medieval 
Sexuality, ed. V.L. Bullough and J.A. Brundage (Garland Reference Library of the 
Humanities 1696. New York 1996) 81-102. 
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letter is the intervention of Herkulianos on his behalf to a military 
official; Synesios stresses his personal lack of interest in the services 
offered by Herkulianos. Psellos, like Synesios, is writing in the 
epistolary form, but the motif is taken out of the epistolary discourse: 
in Synesios' case it is the rhetorical charms of the letters he receives 
from Herkulianos that make him feminine; in Psellos it is the birth 
of a child. He is delivering the testimony of a most personal event: 
the creation of a new self, of a second Psellos. Here the motif becomes 
further internalized, more intimate, and more significant for the self- 
fashioning. 

The manner in which Psellos described his reaction to the birth 
alludes to another letter of Synesios as well. There Synesios refers 
to the death of one of his children. He says, in an austere and solemn 
manner, that he might have destroyed his own life, as he was so 
overwhelmed by grief (pathos), and that he is female with regard to 
pain more than is permissible: ovvémecev (uot) d&mzofaAciv Tv 
Todsiwv TO PIATATOV, Kküv &£ryayov £uavróv?* xarakpartnOsic 
rò ToO náðovg (oio0a yap Čt OAAUC eiui nep TOTO mÉpa 
TOU OÉovToc).? 

A male subject describing himself as a female or feminine is, as 
far as I know, unique in the entirety of ancient, late antique and 
medieval Greek literature. The only other occurrence of something 
similar takes place in a rather different context. In Ajax, the famous 
tragedy by Sophocles, in a passage that (it should be noted here) 


27. Komes Simplikios according to Roques (Études, 75-82), Paeonios according to 
Garzya (Synesii, 257) following P. Pétau, MPG 66.1534, n. 79; cf. PLRE IL816-817. 
See also A. Cameron, J. Long and L. Sherry, Barbarians, 86-91. 

28. A stoic phrase (Chrysippos, fragment 759; SVF 188.9) used also by Porphyrios 
(Vita Plotini 11.13). 

29. Letter 105, to Anastasios (ed. Garzya, Synesii, 143.10-13). Cf. Synesios' letter 
41 (61.15-62.4): GAA’ &re1brj uot avvézeoev àmopaAeiv TSV TaIdiwv TO PIATATOV, 
KÖV Elpyaodunv Tt Servov avtoc &uavTÓv: obTWS &aAdoKeiv TOO TABOVC. Éyoyé 
TOL Ta uèv dAAa dppnv eiuf (Aéyo SE Ev eiBócU, koi TA TOAAG SovAEtw TH 
Adyw, ovvnÜOstac SE oUro TI HTTwv ws TadbTH kparciv Thy GAoyiav Tod Aóyov. 
obkovv ob8é toic èk pidocodtac Sdypaoi roO mapdvtog mAaBovG Expatnoa, 
GAAG 'Av8póvikoc avtimEepityaye, koi TpÓc Tog Koivofic ovudopaic Tov vobv 
Éxew roinas. Kai yeyóvaoí uoi Ovedopal Tapauvbian TOv ovudopev, mpdc 
eavtac avOéAkovoai Kai nOs TABOS Exkpotovoat. 
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circulated in medieval rhetorical scholia, the central epic figure laments 
his effeminacy that was caused by his wife: 


Kaàyo yap, óc rà etv’ &aprépovv TÓTE, 
Papi oí8npoc uc, £0nAvOnv oróna 
Tpóc Thode THC yvvoikóc. 


And I, who in the past persevered the sufferings, 
as iron is hardened in the dipping, have had my words made soft 
by this woman.?? 


Psellos repeats the late antique Synesian self-ascribed femininity 
some centuries later and a century before similar trends appear in 
the Western medieval literature.?! While Synesios uses femininity as 


30. Ajax 650-652. The phrase circulated in medieval rhetorical scholia that comment 
the *£0qA óvOnv' as follows: €0nA óvOnv: &xavvoOnv, £naAaxkioünv, nraAovOnv, 
nugpoOnv; G.A. Christodoulos, Ta dpxaia oxóAia eic Aiavta tot XodokAéovc 
(Athens 1977) 310. On masculinity in classical antiquity see: L. Foxhall and J. Salmon, 
Thinking Men: Masculinity and its Self-representation in the Classical Tradition 
(Leicester-Nottingham Studies in Ancient Society 7. London and New York 1998); 
L. Foxhall and J. Salmon, When Men Were Men: Masculinity, Power and Identity in 
Classical Antiquity (Leicester-Nottingham Studies in Ancient Society 8. London and 
New York 1998). 

A similar appropriation within Christian discourse can be found. God might be 
presented as experiencing a positive feminization. Referring to the relationships within 
the Holy Trinity, Clement of Alexandria writing in the beginning of the third century, 
states (Quis dives salvetur?, ed. O. Stáhlin-L. Früchtel, Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. 
III, 183.31-184.4): Éor1 SE Kai aoTOc 6 0góc àydmn Kai ðr ayarnv riv &0góOn. 
Kal TO u£v Appntov avtob matrip, TÒ S& eic nuóác ovumabéec yéyove urjTnp. 
ayarnrnoac ó matnp éOgAóvOn, cai TouTov péya onuciov Ov abtoc éyévvnoEV 
WEË abtod: xoà ó TexOeic EE ayamnc kapzóc ayarn. 

31. In the twelfth century medieval West in religious literature, monks and friars 
presented themselves as weak women, referring to their virtue of humility; see C. Walker 
Bynum, ‘The Feminization of Religious Language and Its Social Context’, in Jesus 
as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Publications of the 
Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies, UCLA vol. 16. Berkeley 1982) 138, 
148-149. Cf. also the excellent study by B. Newman, From Virile Woman to 
WomanChrist. Studies in Medieval Religion and Literature (Philadelphia 1995); cf. 
P. Townsend and A. Taylor (ed.), The tongue of the Fathers: Gender and Ideology 
in the Twelfth-century Latin (Philadelphia 1998). Another interesting twelfth century 
parallel is the association of the troubadour vernacular literature with the female, 
sometimes maternal, body; this different, other body provided the space for the 
emergence of a self-identity; on the issue see the penetrating book by S. Spence, Texts 
and the Self in the Twelfth Century (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature 30. 
Cambridge and New York 1996) 10f.; cf. also P. Zumthor, ‘Birth of a language and 
Birth of a Literature’, Mosaic 8 (1975) 195-206, esp. 196-97, 201. 
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a rhetorical motif, Psellos elevates it to a tool of a rhetorical self- 
identification.?? 

Synesios chooses the Homeric motif of the enchanting Sirens in 
order to *mythologize' himself. He is the Odysseus that has to endure 
the song of the Sirens,’ which in his case is the letters of Herkulianos. 
By referring to Odysseus, however, the self preserves its heroic 
masculine identity. The Homeric motif chosen by Psellos on the other 
hand, is that of the epic warrior returning from the battle still covered 
with blood. As well known, the soldier is a stereotypical male 
attribute. The heroic image 1s however subverted: it is the infant who 
is the martial male, which the ‘female’ Psellos receives and embraces. 
Another indirect reference shows the divergence of the two texts. 
Psellos is also alluding to Christ's words that once the woman has 
given birth she no longer recalls her labour pains (Io. 16.21). This 
reference institutes an interesting self-identification with the mother. 
In the New Testament it is the mother that forgets the suffering; in 
Psellos it is himself. In this instance the self exchanges its identity 
with the Other. 

Furthermore, both Synesios' and Psellos' texts use the notion of 
dependence in a rhetorical antithesis. In Synesios it is the philosophical 
rank contrasted with Herkulianos, the *you' of the epistolary discourse. 
Psellos makes the polarity sharper. He is hanging, dependent upon 
the cries of his daughter (££ekpeuavvópunv), instead of being attached 
(££nprijo0a1) to heaven. Psellos again through affinity situates his 


32. It is also interesting that Synesios in his two letters that mention the death of 
his son (letters 41 and 79) continues by saying that the public pathos, public grief 
and misfortunes cured his private one. Such an observation could be seen as the 
masculine public process that restores the order that a feminine private pathos has 
disrupted. 

33. An interesting case where an infant is compared to the enchanting Sirens is 
Manouel Holovolos' description (fourteenth century) of the young Konstantinos, son 
of Michael VIII Palaiologos (ed. M. Treu, Orationes [Potsdam 1906-07] 91.35); I thank 
Dimiter Angelov for bringing this passage to my attention. 

34. Cf. e.g. Iliad 16.155f.: Mvpinbóvac 8 ap’ &roixóuevoc Oópn£&ev '"Ax1AAEDG / 
... Ol 8E AóKo1 Gc / ouod^áyot, roioiv TE zept peciv af, / oí T EAadhov xepaóv 
uéyav obpsot 6nóoavrec / Bárrovow: nov SE Tapriov aivati otvóv. 
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existence in the woman that gives birth.» There is also another textual, 
representational interchange of 'self' and 'other' identities. In the 
motif of femininity as softness related to pathos and nature (Orto fic 
dvoewc), a topic deriving from both medical terminology?* and 
patristic texts,” Psellos presents himself, and not the child, as the 
sprout of a fragile pathetic nature.?* 


The Text and the Self 

If one turns from the specific case of the letter to Ioannes Doukas 
to the entire literary corpus of Psellos, one is confronted not only 
with a deepening of a late antique rhetorical image and psychological 
notion, but also with its excessive expansion and transformation. By 
this I refer to Psellos' near obsession with rhetorical and philosophical 
terms and concepts, such as pathos, hedone, sensuality, softness; in 
general corporeality in connection with both pain and pleasure, as 
part of a self-identity.?? 


35. Intimacy and closeness are also demonstrated by the use of diminutives: TÓ 
Ovyatpidiov, TOV KOITWVIOKOV. The latter word could also be a reminiscence of an 
occurrence of the word in late antique Christian rhetoric; it appears in Gregorios of 
Nazianzos' funeral oration on Basileios the Great (Orat. 43, ed. J. Bernardi, Grégoire 
de Naziance: Discours 42-43 [SC 358. Paris 1990] 244.20). This was a highly influential 
text for Psellos’ oratorical discourse. He also seems to have liked the word *koirovíokoc"; 
it appears three times in his Chronographia: IIl 21.13, V 21.16, VIIb 7.11. One must 
have in mind that the word could bring interesting allusions to Psellos’ Byzantine readers 
who probably knew the relevant Gregorian passage through its appearance in Byzantine 
anthologies. 

36. Cf. L.G. Westerink ed., Michael Psellus, De omnifaria doctrina (Utrecht 1949) 
111.10-11. 

37. See e.g. the commentary of Basileios the Great on Eve's femaleness (Homilia 
dicta in Lacisis, MPG 31.1453c): “Iva Toivov &xrpébntoa vijmov, nTa à dba 
Å vovaikeía TapHXON, Ta Kai di évOpooc. TH oov ATAAG «ol TH eit KS 
Mpooxav ó SiaPodroc, tAv evKoAtav Thv Mpdc ApETHV, EVKOAIAV eic KAKIAV 
ENOLTOATO. 

38. The term physis is of crucial import to Psellos’ worldview. Here a detailed 
analysis would exceed the capacity of this article. I deal with Psellos’ conceptions of 
physis and pathos in my dissertation titled Writing the Ego: Michael Psellos’ Rhetorical 
Autography for the Institut fiir Byzantinistik, Vienna, 2000. 

39. In the recent version of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae one can find more than 
700 appearances of compounds and derivatives from the word pathos and around 100 
of the word hedone. An emphasis on softness and gentleness is disclosed with detecting 
Psellos’ near obsession with the word herema (around 60 times). 
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The rhetoric of Synesios, that is the rhetoric of Byzantine discourse, 
is being elevated in Psellos' case, as I believe, to an instrument of 
self-fashioning. One of its central properties is femininity. According 
to Psellos women are not a unified group.^" One can find imperial 
celebrities presented sarcastically and ‘low’ figures of lay women, 
nuns and prostitutes similarly presented along with his almost sanctified 
late mother and deceased daughter.*! In fact, in Psellos’ discourse, 
praising a woman is translated into ‘making her male’.*? Emphasis 
must be made that in the letter to Doukas the mother that gives birth 
is not the significant person; it is the first and the ‘second’ Psellos 
who are significant. 

Femininity, however, as described by Psellos has unified features: 
relation to body and nature, emotionalism and gentleness. These 
features of an objectified femaleness carry the weight of both a 
rhetorical and a philosophical tradition, of which an acute example 
is Synesios. But Synesios is also a deviation, digressing through his 
self-accredited femininity, even though this occurred only in two 
instances; and so is Psellos a deviation. What is new in the latter is 
that he constantly and, I believe, consciously encorporates femininity 
in rhetoric in order to construct an image of his personality. This 
process produces a self-ascribed rhetorical gendering, a gendered 
language prior to the concept of gender. 

Why is this rhetorical gendering so crucial in Psellos? Could one 
read all this in psychological, psychoanalytic terms? In 1932 in a 
journal edited by Sigmund Freud himself, a psychoanalyst by the 
name of Del Medico, who was, perhaps, enchanted by Psellos, 
published an article with the title: ‘Michael Psellos; an Oedipal 


40. The interest in women in Byzantium does not necessarily employ involvement 
of feminist theory in our discipline. See L. James, ‘Introduction: Women’s Studies, 
Gender Studies, Byzantine Studies’, in Women, Men, and Eunuchs: Gender in Byzantium, 
ed. L. James (London and New York 1997) xi-xxiv. For a comparative reading see 
B.K. Gold, P.A. Miller and C. Platter, Sex and Gender in Medieval and Renaissance 
Texts: the Latin Tradition (Albany 1997). 

41. Cf. G. Vergari, ‘Michele Psello e la tipologia femminile christiana’, Siculorum 
Gymnasium N.S. 40 (1987) 217-225. 

42. His passionless, rational, learned daughter might suffice here as an example; Sathas, 
Meoaiwvixy, V 62-87. See also Chronographia VIa 2.2-3 and VIa 4.1f. 
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complex in the 11th century'. Del Medico comes to the conclusion 
that Psellos, under the influence of his close relationship to his mother, 
had suffered from repressed sexuality, narcissism and latent 
homosexuality.? Freudian family romances, amor matris and timor 
patris? 

This reading of Psellos imposes on pre-modern literatures a modern 
crisis of a masculine identity of which the Freudian movement itself 
suffered.^ Such a crisis, however, was not a main concern in Psellos. 
It was not a crisis of the masculine self per se. It was a matter of 
presenting oneself, and producing an authoritative intellectual persona. 

It seems that the male-identity of a philosopher was not enough 
for Psellos, although still most important and valid. While Psellos 
desired to be the only Ego of his time (and with respect to this the 
subject was for him more important than gender), he also yearned 
to be the quintessential Philosopher. Therefore, on the one hand, he 
had to distinguish himself from the religious figures, mystics of the 
tradition of Symeon the New Theologian, who were claiming the 
authority of philosophy.* On the other hand, Psellos had to distinguish 
himself from the imperial court, the aristocracy that was claiming 
political power.^5 In opposition to both the virility (andreia)" of the 


43. See H.E. Del Medico, ‘Ein Odipuskomplex im elften Jahrhundert. Michael 
Psellos', Imago 18 (1932) 214-244. 

44. It can be argued that the Freudian psychoanalytic movement was a product of a 
gender crisis, a crisis in masculine identity and subjectivity. See J.E. Toews, 
*Refashioning the Masculine Subject in Early Modernism: Narratives of Self-Dissolution 
and Self-Construction in Psychoanalysis and Literature, 1900-1914', Modernism/ 
Modernity 4 (1997) 31-67. 

45. See M.J. Angold, ‘The Autobiographical Impulse in Byzantium’, DOP 52 (1998) 
225-251, at 236 n. 62 for relevant bibliography. See also idem, The Byzantine Empire, 
1025-1204: A Political History, 2nd ed., (London and New York 1997) 99-114. 

46. It has been argued lately, in contrast to previous evaluations (e.g. F. Tinnefeld, 
Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinischen Historiographie von Proklos bis 
Niketas Choniates [Munich 1971] 130), that Psellos’ Chronographia is heavily in 
favour of the military; A. Kaldellis, The Argument of Psellos' Chronographia (Studien 
und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 68; Leiden, Boston and Kóln 1999) 
182f., also n. 369; see also C. Barber, ‘Homo Byzantinus?’, in Women, ed. James, 
185-199, at 190-191. Psellos' illusive rhetoric has escaped the notice of both readings 
of the notion of ‘masculinity’. 

47. Andreia appears only once in Chronographia in a rather indifferent passage (VI 
74.10), while 30 times in the Alexiad of the “power-thirsty’ Anna Komnene. 
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latter and to the freedom from emotion and sin or dispassion 
(a-patheia)*® of the former he introduces his rhetorical pathos and 
his OnAEiav dóoiv.? 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


48. T. Ruther, Die sittliche Forderung der Apatheia in den beiden ersten christlichen 
Jahrhunderten und bei Klemens von Alexandrien: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
christlichen Vollkommenheitsbegriffes (Freiburger theologische Studien 63. Freiburg 
1949). Cf. H.J.M. Turner, St. Symeon the New Theologian and Spiritual Fatherhood 
(Byzantina Neerlandica 11. Leiden and New York 1990) xv, 179f. 

49. Cf. Sathas, Mecatwvixr BifAio0rfkn, V 409.22-411.6 (letter 157, to Konstantinos, 
&mi TOV Kpidewv): Kai PovAouar u&v Exi mot diAocodriv Kai Aóyoic Kai 
Tpáyuaoiv, EAéyxei 6€ ue TO HOoc djiAooóQwc emi roic Qvoikoic SiaKxeivevov 
zá0sociv, fj «oi TODTO ows diAócoQov: Oatepov SE uépoc XkvOikÓv: oKiptd 
yov mc àv sinne Emi toic veoyevéot Bpépeot, xoà ucAioTa et díATaTO ein Kai 
PIATATWV TOKEWV Kal Kvrikpoc GyOAUGTWV fj xapirov abtdv ... Eywy’ obv oUK 
adioráunv THv Tod Beorápxov Tatdiwv, obTE Aovouévov, OUTE OTTapyavovuévov, 
GAA’ Hv uoi f(BioTov Oéaua Td Poshoc npéua Exi tod apiotepos TÄS uaíac 
Keiuevov THXEOG, Kat BaTépa xeipi SravtAovuEvov, viv uèv ztpnvéc, viv OE 
UATIOV' KAI uoi ueréopoc AV N yvxr] koi UGALOTA maBavouévN ... Gozep abTOC 
ó 6EouoónevogG wv, ETAPATTOUNV, xoi pikpod Seiv TH Ppeher cvvéraoxov. xoi 
el uev OgAcíac tobTo wuxfjc, ob Tavy T1 ola, uot yobv TÒ Boc TÉoc obTW 
OÓiaTeTÓTOTO!, KaL N cic, domép Tic knpóc araAóc Kal EDTÜOTOC, KO TOV 
uaOQnué&trov covéoxe TA KÁAAOTA, KO TAG TOV PIATATWV XÓpirac &vauárrerav 
Kal roDc Aeyouévovc adapavrivove où Távo CHAG, cite Ópetoí Tvec Elev, EITE 
HETEWPOTEPOL’ GAA’ ei èv ETL TO Ociórepov THv óoiw rAAoíocav Sid TIVOG 
&yoyfc KpeiTtovoc, Ka yeyóvaciv avTi àvOpomrov Ogoí, TobTO £Dxfjc Épyov, ñ 
KptirTov £Uxfjc, et SE amEokAnkóToc TOG r(Oovc EK Tp Tnc yevéotoc Éxovot, 
Koi yevouévov £009$c n vvóun avTitvToc rjv, TOÚTOIG OŬĞTE EmtEeTHSevtar TÒ 
diAócopov, obte taxeSiaota1, GAA’ obre PiAdoopoi &v AEyOIVTO, GAAG A1O0bEIC 
TE KO ANOKPOTOL. 
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Nevile Henderson 
in Constantinople, Cairo 
and Belgrade: 
the prototype appeaser? 


PETER NEVILLE 


Abstract 


This article will argue that far from being an inveterate appeaser, Henderson 
showed in Constantinople that he could be an advocate of tough measures. 
And that in Cairo, contrary to his reputation, he was a Foreign Office loyalist 
while his superior, George Lloyd, was critical of official policy. Nevertheless, 
Henderson's early career does offer useful insights into why, once posted to 
Germany in 1937, he became an advocate of accommodation. In Yugoslavia, 
in particular, he showed a willingness to work with authoritarian leaders and 
a sympathy for them, which helped him to secure the Berlin appointment. 


In 1939 the German anti-Nazi activist Fabian von Schlabrendorf paid 
a visit to London during which he met Lord Lloyd, who was a firm 
supporter of Winston Churchill and the anti-appeasement lobby. During 
the course of their conversation, the subject of Nevile Henderson, 
the then British Ambassador in Berlin, came up and Lloyd ‘made 
some scathing remarks about Henderson's abilities and qualifications’ .! 
This partiality was not, in fact, just a result of Lloyd's opposition to 
appeasement and Henderson's support of it, but also of a serious 
difference of opinion the two men had over Egyptian policy when 
colleagues over ten years before. Henderson (surprisingly in view of 
later accusations against him) had played the role of Foreign Office 
loyalist, while Lloyd was to be banished into professional exile until 
his friend Churchill made him Colonial Secretary in 1940.? 


1. Fabian von Schlabrendorf, The Secret War Against Hitler (Oxford 1994) 96. 
2. The best account of these differences is given in J. Charmley, Lord Lloyd and 
the Collapse of the British Empire (London 1987). ! 
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This episode is revealing in two ways. Henderson was plainly a 
man and a diplomat, who aroused strong reactions. But in spite of 
his eccentricities he was well thought of in the Foreign Office, up 
to the point when he was sent to Berlin in April 1937. Despite his 
subsequent notoriety as a dissident, Henderson could also be loyal 
to the Foreign Office as an examination of his time in Egypt will 
indicate. Neither, as this article will show, was Henderson one of 
nature's born appeasers, but a diplomat who preferred a practical, 
realistic line of diplomacy to one which involved threats and bluff 
in inter-state relations when the force necessary to support such a 
posture would not be forthcoming. Henderson's diplomatic strategy 
in Berlin evolved, in a way which historians have tended to overlook, 
from his experience in earlier postings in Constantinople, Cairo, and 
especially Belgrade. 

As a loyalist in Egypt, however, Henderson was already showing 
a quirky independence of mind which was to re-emerge in alarming 
fashion in Berlin (at least for his Foreign Office critics) after 1937. 
He had also shown that predisposition to try and accommodate the view 
of host governments, which made superiors doubt whether he was 
following his own maxim that the role of a diplomat should be to 


faithfully interpret the views of his own Government to the Government to 
which he is accredited and the second is like unto it ... to explain, no less 
accurately, the views and standpoint of the Government in which he is stationed 
to the Government of his own country.’ 


Henderson had joined the Diplomatic Service in 1905 and served 
in a variety of posts in Saint Petersburg, Paris, Rome and Tokyo. In 
1919, he was First Secretary in the Paris Embassy and witnessed the 
signing of the Versailles Treaty. The signature of the Treaty filled 
Henderson, and many other Englishmen at the time, with serious 
misgivings. Years later he wrote in his second, posthumous, diplomatic 
memoir about his impressions at the time. 


3. Nevile Henderson, Failure of A Mission (London 1940) vi. 
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Nobody was really satisfied ... except possibly the British, who did believe 
in the ideals and workability of the League of Nations. The Germans were 
left bitter and resentful, and as for the French, they felt they had been let 
down by both the Americans and ourselves.* 


Henderson took away from his Paris posting a distrust of the French 
and their policy of collective security, and a profound sympathy for 
German grievances. He continued to believe that the principle of 
ethnic elf-determination had been breached by the treatment of 
Germany at Versailles.° | 


Constantinople 

Henderson was posted from Paris to Constantinople as First Secretary 
in November 1920 under Sir Horace Rumbold (he had been the 
Counsellor when Henderson was in Tokyo between 1909 and 1912) 
who became his mentor. Rumbold was to write approvingly of how 
Henderson employed ‘jujitsu methods in diplomacy’ and was someone 
who ‘by his own personality can influence the Ministers with whom 
he has to deal'.$ He also noted that Henderson was prone, in certain 
circumstances, to take the least line of resistance, although this line 
could, Rumbold conceded, sometimes pay quite well. Henderson 
reciprocated as an admirer of Rumbold's qualities. He was ‘a 
representative who would take no rot from anybody' in Henderson's 
view.’ 

Henderson was, in fact, to occupy a highly responsible position in 
Constantinople because Rumbold was away from his post for lengthy 
periods at the Lausanne Peace Conference.’ Even before this, his job 


4. Nevile Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, (London 1945) 94; concern was 
expressed most notably by Harold Nicholson in Peacemaking 1919 (London 1919) 
and J.M. Keynes in The Economic Consequences of the Peace Treaty (London 1919). 

5. Vaughan B. Baker, ‘Nevile Henderson in Berlin: A Re-evaluation’, The Red River 
Valley Historical Journal 2/4 (Winter 1977) 343-44. 

6. Henderson was not, however (as suggested in Ms Baker's article above), regarded 
by Rumbold as ‘a strong man’. Rumbold made this clear in a letter to the Foreign 
Office. Rumbold to Selby 15/7/27, FO 794/10, Foreign Office Individual Files, Public 
Record Office. 

7. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 109. 

8. The Conference opened on 20 November 1922. 
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was a demanding one because of the intricate situation in the Near 
East following Kemal Ataturk's victory over the Greeks, and threat 
to attack the British force at Chanak on the Asiatic side of the 
Dardenelles (Lloyd George had consistently backed the Greeks). 

Certain traits, which were to re-emerge in later postings, were 
evident during Henderson's time in Constantinople. He was 
sympathetic to the Turkish point of view and critical of the Greeks, 
but tough in his attitude to the Turkish regime at the time of the 
Chanak crisis in 1922? Although he did not want war, Henderson 
was anxious that British intentions were made absolutely clear. 


I fear trouble [he wrote to Rumbold in January 1923] unless we make it quite 
clear that we mean war if the Turk won't yield. Can't we make it clear? Send 
10,000 men to Malta or something. It will be necessary in the end.!? 


Henderson always tended to be sympathetic, unduly so in the view 
of his critics, to his host government but in this instance, he was no 
supine appeaser of Kemal Ataturk's Government. But he retained a 
typical Foreign Office condescension towards foreigners. The Turks 
were thus ‘misguided barbarians’ whose word could not always be 
trusted.!! 

Henderson was Acting High Commissioner in Constantinople during 
Rumbold's absence at the Lausanne Peace Conference between 
November 1922 and July 1923, and he would have learnt a good 
deal from this experience and Rumbold's handling of the Chanak 
crisis. When the Cabinet wanted to send an ultimatum to Kemal 
warning him of the perils of attacking the British force at Chanak, 
Rumbold supported General Harington's opposition to doing this. 
Henderson admired such independence of mind, and he was frequently 
to query his instructions himself (Henderson would have noted that 
the Cabinet subsequently withdrew the ultimatum). 


9. Henderson's colleague Andrew Ryan did not, however, think that he was unduly 
pro-Turkish. The difference between Rumbold and Henderson, he wrote later, ‘was 
one of general outlook and approach to the question under discussion' (a reference to 
the Lausanne Peace Conference of 1922-3). A. Ryan, The Last of the Dragomans 
(London 1951) 179-80. 

10. Henderson to Rumbold 23/1/23, FO 800/254, Oliphant Papers, PRO. 
11. Henderson to Oliphant, FO 800/254, PRO. 
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But Henderson was also made aware by Rumbold of the advantages 
of the emollient approach in diplomacy. He had seen over and over 
again, Rumbold wrote to Henderson on 2 January 1923, how situations 
arose 'from which one would think that there was no escape except 
a conflict, and yet in the end a formula has been found which averts 
the impending catastrophe'.? Henderson was to seek just such a 
formula in his desperate struggle to preserve peace in the Czech crisis 
of 1938 and the Polish crisis of 1939. Indeed, it is likely that Henderson, 
whose immediate reaction to Turkish behaviour was to want 10,000 
men to be sent to Malta, became a convert at this time to Rumbold's 
more emollient approach. War was after all avoided over Chanak, 
even if the crisis brought down the Lloyd George Coalition 
Government. 

Henderson was disgusted by the way in which Britain was deserted 
by its French and Italian allies at Chanak, leaving a tiny British force 
to confront Kemal alone. He became convinced that all alliances were 
‘a snare and a delusion and that it is impossible to count on Allies 
who do not speak the same language as oneself. I felt this very 
strongly when I went to Berlin in 1937'.? The line between 
Henderson's experience in Constantinople and his later behaviour in 
Berlin is clearly established here. He remained suspicious of the 
French. 

The other valuable lesson which Henderson would have learnt at 
the time of the Chanak crisis concerned the reliability of the Empire 
and Dominions. Only New Zealand of Britain's white dominions was 
willing to send troops to defend Chanak against the Turks in 1922, 
a situation which was to be almost exactly replicated in 1938. Sixteen 
years later, Australia, Canada and South Africa were to find the 
defence of the Sudetenland no more attractive a cause than that of 
the Straits in 1922. 

The gist of Henderson's later approach to diplomacy in Berlin was 
laid down in Constantinople. Be prepared to negotiate with your 


12. Rumbold to Henderson 2/1/23 cited in M. Gilbert, Sir Horace Rumbold. Portrait 
of A Diplomat (London 1973) 281. 
13. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 111. 
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opponent, however brutish and unpleasant, but avoid threats and bluff 
that could not be backed up with force. Bluff was fatal in Henderson's 
view. He was convinced in 1922 that if Britain showed it would fight, 
the Turks would give in. But he warned the Foreign Office that the 
Turks were in earnest and that their warlike preparations were to be 
taken seriously as 'there is more than bluff in them ... the ominous 
part is the apparent thoroughness of Turkish preparations’ .'* 

Henderson’s capacity to fight his own corner with the Foreign 
Office became clear even before he left Constantinople. The issue of 
Mosul, which remained in British hands after the 1923 Lausanne 
Conference against Turkish protests, worried him, as he told Lancelot 
Oliphant in July 1924. Henderson was also anxious that 


the FO may think I am always querying their instructions ... respecting Mosul. 
But I do not want to leave any doubt in a matter in which it is of the utmost 
importance that we should be absolutely frank and explicit. 


Three weeks later, on 4 August, Henderson was complaining to 
Oliphant about confusing Foreign Office instructions concerning a 
frontier dispute between Britain's mandate Iraq and Turkey. He had 
‘no desire to be fractious’, Henderson told Oliphant (his original 
mentor at the Foreign Office), ‘though I felt so last Saturday’. Oliphant 
replied tactfully the next day that Henderson’s views were ‘always 
welcome’.!© Other colleagues and superiors would not be so tolerant 
in the 1930s. Henderson himself admitted to what such critics regarded 
as his besetting sin a tendency to exceed his brief when talking to 
representatives of his host government. ‘I said privately,’ he wrote 
to Oliphant, ‘as much as I could — perhaps more than I should.' " 

Nevertheless at the time, and Rumbold’s opinion of Henderson has 
already been referred to, Henderson’s abilities were appreciated by 
his superiors. Lord Derby, for example, told him in a personal letter 


14. Henderson to Rumbold 29/12/22, FO 800/254. 

15. Henderson to Oliphant 15/7/24, FO 800/254; the Mosul issue was not finally 
resolved until 1926. For details, see F.S. Northedge, The Troubled Giant. Britain 
Among the Great Powers 1916-39 (London 1966) 153-155. 

16. Henderson to Oliphant 4/8/24; Oliphant to Henderson 5/8/24, FO 800/254. 

17. Henderson to Oliphant 15/7/24. 
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in 1922 of the 'good opinion expressed by my fellow-members about 
your handling of all the difficult questions with which you have to 
deal in Constantinople' (Derby had been Henderson's Ambassador in 
Paris).! 


Cairo 

It was such good opinions that helped to secure for Henderson a 
posting to Cairo as Minister Plenipotentiary under the High 
Commissioner, Lord Allenby, when Sir Lee Stack, the Sirdar, was 
assassinated in 1924. Henderson was carefully briefed prior to his 
departure by the then Foreign Secretary, Austen Chamberlain, and the 
Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Eyre Crowe, for what was a sensitive 
and difficult post. The Foreign Office expected trouble from Allenby 
who thought Henderson had been sent out to undermine his authority. 
His parting shot from Walford Selby (later to be Minister in Vienna 
when Henderson was in Berlin), Chamberlain's Private Secretary, was 
‘for goodness sake, do not lose your temper with Allenby'.!? But 
Henderson was able to cope well enough with ‘the Bull’. 

Cairo was a demanding post, Allenby apart, because of the ambiguity 
created by the 1922 Anglo-Egyptian agreement which left the exact 
nature of the relationship between Britain and its colony unclear. 
Although Egypt became nominally independent, in reality its freedom 
of action was circumscribed by four so-called 'reserved points'. These 
gave Britain control over the Suez Canal, of the defence of Egypt, 
the protection of foreign interests, and the status of the Sudan (which 
the Egyptian nationalists regarded as part of Egypt). This state of 
affairs was resented by Egyptian nationalists like Zagloul Pasha, who 
regarded Egypt's position as humiliating. The constitutional monarchy 
headed by King Fuad was supported by more conservative politicians 
like Ziwar Pasha and Sidky. 

Throughout his stay in Cairo (1924-8), Henderson saw his task as 
being the achievement of a new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty which would 
put relations on a proper footing. But the replacement of Allenby as 


18. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 113. 
19. ibid., 136-7. 
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High Commissioner by Lord Lloyd” put this objective in jeopardy. 
Lloyd's lifetime ambition had been to become Viceroy of India, and 
although the two men were friends, Henderson thought he was too 
inflexible for the post of High Commissioner in Egypt. Henderson 
wrote later in his memoirs that 


He [Lloyd] came out to Cairo with the definite instruction of HM Government 
to conclude a bi-lateral agreement and alliance with Egypt. That entailed 
appeasement and concessions and both were anathema to George Lloyd?! 


Henderson, the heretic of the 1930s, was actually a Foreign Office 
loyalist during his time in Cairo. Lloyd's biographer John Charmley, 
however, accuses Henderson of personal disloyalty to Lloyd in Egypt 
and there is some substance to this charge. On 31 July 1926, Henderson 
wrote to Selby reporting that 


Entre nous, I do not see eye to eye on many things with Lloyd. What I find 
hardest is to do good work and loyal service with a man who is set on a 
policy which, though it may promise kudos for a while and the praise of “The 
Daily Mail' and the Diehards, I regard as contrary to our ultimate advantage. 
I mean going back on the Milner Report and the 1922 declaration.” [The 
Milner Report of 1920 advocated the regulation of Anglo-Egyptian affairs by 
means of a treaty.] 


Charmley accuses Henderson of siding with the Foreign Office 
against his superior. Lloyd's fears about the Foreign Office working 
against him, do not, he argues, 'extend to Henderson, the man he 
left in charge of the Residency'? on visits to London, who let him 
down. Yet Henderson wrote in his memoir Water Under The Bridges 
of how Lloyd 'short-circuited' him because of their differing views 
about the need for an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and worked 'entirely 
through the First Secretary Wiggin' 2^ Lloyd would hardly have done 


20. Henderson and Lloyd had been at Eton together and corresponded with each 
other regularly. 

21. J. Charmley, Lord Lloyd and the Decline of the British Empire (London 1987) 
132. 

22. Henderson to Selby 31/7/26, FO 800/265, Henderson Papers, PRO. 

23. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 140. 

24. ibid., 150; Henderson himself was to behave in just such a manner when he was 
Ambassador in Berlin short-circuiting the Counsellor Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes (much 
to his irritation) in favour of the more sympathetic Ivonne Kirkpatrick. 
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this unless he had been fully aware of Henderson's unhappiness with 
his policy of opposition to a treaty. And despite their differences, 
Lloyd continued to have the highest regard for Henderson. 

This fact is made obvious by the effusive letter which Lloyd wrote 
about Henderson when his term as High Commissioner was coming 
to an end. On 6 May 1928 Lloyd told Austen Chamberlain of 'the 
gratitude which I feel I owe him for all the loyal and efficient help 
he has given me since I have been here’. Eleven years on, and the 
iron had entered Lloyd's soul as a result of the bitterness brought 
about by his exclusion from government service. 

But in 1928, Lloyd had wanted Henderson to receive the KCMG, 
and had realised that Henderson's then Foreign Office grade would 
make this premature. His high opinion of Henderson, however, was 
shared by Austen Chamberlain who told Lloyd on 15 May that: 


Your tribute to Nevile Henderson has given me such pleasure. You are right 
in believing that I think highly of him and your testimony to his loyalty and 
usefulness is therefore very welcome ... I was just sitting down to write to 
you when I heard that he himself was in the Private Secretary's room. I had 
the pleasure therefore, of telling him of your praise. On his side he spoke 
most warmly of you, and not only with the loyalty which is characteristic of 
him, but with a real regard for you and a quick appreciation of the inevitable 
difficulty of the High Commissioner's position.” 


Two more striking endorsements of Henderson's abilities would be 
difficult to imagine. 

Nevertheless, by the end of his tour of duty in Egypt, Henderson 
was an exhausted, disillusioned man. He had failed to get the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty on which he had set his heart, and wrote to his friend 
Walford Selby to express his disappointment. ‘Not getting the Treaty 
through ... It will be a tragedy. Kismet. The last comment 
demonstrated that fatalistic quality in Henderson's character which 


25. Lloyd to Chamberlain 6/5/28, FO 794/10, Foreign Office Individual Files, PRO. 

26. Chamberlain to Lloyd 15/5/28, ibid., FO Individual Files. Henderson was en 
route to Paris as Counsellor. 

27. Henderson to Selby 1/2/28, FO 794/10. 
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made him believe in 1937 that he had been selected by Providence 
for the position of British ambassador to Berlin.?? 

In Egypt, as in Turkey, Henderson had been unorthodox. One of 
his last actions in Egypt had been to attend the funeral of Zagloul 
Pasha, despite the fact that he had not cleared his attendance with 
the Foreign Office. Privately Henderson had been critical of the 
British Government's decision to exile Zagloul, first to Gibraltar, and 
then to the remote Andaman Islands because of his nationalist leanings. 
He was always seeking a modus vivendi which would allow moderation 
to triumph (persisting in a search for ‘moderates’ even in Nazi 
Germany). 

Writing to his Foreign Office colleague Mark Patrick on 24 October 
1927, Henderson was concerned that 


Egypt is becoming more clearly divided into two camps, moderates and 
extremists. The Wafd [The Nationalist Movement] is tending towards a split 
into a moderate section which will include its old Liberal adherents and an 
extreme party.?? 


Henderson was a convinced supporter of moderation and constitutional 
government. But he had no intellectual problem with authoritarian rule 
in countries which were unhappily not under British rule. Strong 
government was necessary at times, just as was strong diplomacy, what 
Henderson liked to call the ‘velvet glove on the iron hand’.>! 

Henderson’s stay in Paris, where he was posted as Counsellor in 
1928, was to be brief. It coincided with the signing of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928, whereby states renounced war as an instrument 
of policy, but Henderson was dismissive. ‘What a mockery,’ he was to 
write in his memoirs, ‘I can well recall thinking at the time how utterly 
unfair it was to delude the British public by eyewash of that kind.'?? 
This comment, written after the event, nevertheless reflected Henderson’s 
long-standing belief in nationalism rather than internationalism. 


28. Henderson, Failure of A Mission (London 1940) 13. 

29. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 160. 

30. Henderson to Patrick 24/10/27, Lloyd Papers 19/14, Churchill College, Cambridge. 
31. Henderson to Oliphant 1/2/28, FO 794/10. 

32. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 167. 
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Belgrade 

A year after his arrival in Paris, Henderson was 'shocked and 
horrified' to be told by the Foreign Office that he was to be posted 
to Belgrade as Minister.? As he subsequently admitted, and despite 
all his criticisms of French diplomacy over the years, Henderson 
made every effort to avoid being sent to Yugoslavia, but to no avail. 
He arrived in Belgrade in December 1929, although he kept on his 
Paris flat, and took a French cook to Belgrade with him. 

Belgrade was outside the inner circle of desirable postings like 
Paris, Berlin or Washington, and as a senior diplomat, Henderson 
would have expected better.*4 But he was determined to make a 
success of his new posting. Henderson's key relationship in Yugoslavia 
was with King Alexander, whose personal dictatorship (1929-34) 
coincided with his tenure of the Belgrade Legation.*> 

Even Henderson's strongest critic, Sir Robert Vansittart, had to 
admit (although he only became a critic after Henderson went to 
Berlin in 1937) in his memoirs that ‘Nevile Henderson, our Minister 
in Belgrade, made such a hit with the dictator by his skill in shooting 
that he was ultimately picked for Berlin'.?* But he did Henderson 
less than justice, for he was able to forge a very close relationship 
with King Alexander which was unusual for a foreign ambassador, 
and clearly based on more than their common interest in shooting.*’ 

Some found Henderson's relationship with Alexander verging on 
the obsessive, and Henderson made no secret of the intimacy of his 
relationship with the King. Henderson told Vansittart in January 1935 
that ‘I felt more emotion at King Alexander's funeral [the Yugoslav 
monarch was assassinated at Marseilles in October 1934] than I had 
felt at any other except my mother's'.?* On his own admission to 


33. ibid., 169. 

34. ibid., 167. 

35. For an account of the development of independent Yugoslavia after 1919, see 
E. Crampton, Eastern Europe in the Twentieth Century (London 1994) Ch. 9. 

36. Lord Vansittart, The Mist Procession (London 1958) 360. 

37. It is true that in Henderson's bizarre third memoir Hippy. The Story of A Dog 
(London 1943) (about his dachsbrache), there are pictures of Henderson and the King 
with the victims of their shooting exploits. 

38. Henderson to Vansittart 31/1/35, FO 800/268, Henderson Papers, PRO. 
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Orme Sargent, another senior Foreign Office official who was a critic 
of Henderson's diplomacy in Germany, Henderson's relations with 
King Alexander 'were far too intimate and my personal liking for 
him far too sincere to allow complete objectivity'.?? It was in 
Yugoslavia, therefore, that Henderson showed the strongest evidence 
of a tendency to hero-worship which was to be a in Germany 
in his relationship with Goring.” , 

This meant that Henderson became notorious in the Foreign Office 
for being tenaciously pro- Yugoslav. When the Labour Under-Secretary 
of State at the Foreign Office, Hugh Dalton, met Henderson he annoyed 
him by remarking, ‘Hello, here's the pro-Yugoslav’.*! This partiality 
had some striking consequences. Previously, Henderson had complained 
about the French and Turkish press, now he began to complain about 
the British press for being anti- Yugoslav (a characteristic which he 
was to repeat in Berlin). His tendency to be indiscreet, in this instance 
in the Yugoslav cause against the Italians (who were in dispute with 
Yugoslavia over Trieste and Fiume) was marked enough to earn 
Henderson rebukes from the then Permanent Under-Secretary Vansittart. 

The most celebrated example of indiscretion in Yugoslavia actually 
came after King Alexander’s assassination. Vansittart was disturbed 
by a secret letter which Henderson had written to King Alexander’s 
successor, the Regent Prince Paul, which appeared to support 
Yugoslavia’s hostile attitude to Italy (with a degree of naivety 
Henderson sent a copy to the Foreign Office). Henderson had, Vansittart 
thought, given Prince Paul the impression that the British Government 
had agreed that the Italians had pursued a disruptive policy towards 
Yugoslavia by encouraging Croatian terrorism, and a protectionist 
policy towards neighbouring Albania. 


Are we convinced [Vansittart asked Henderson] of this, and do we wish Prince 
Paul to think that we are convinced of it? Whatever our private convictions 
[Vansittart went on] was it really wise to suggest even by implication to Prince 
Paul that His Majesty’s Government share the views which he presumably 
holds himself about the inherent mischievousness of Italian policy?” 


39. Henderson to Sargent 19/1/35, ibid. 

40. A whole chapter of Failure of A Mission is devoted to Goring. 
41. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 171. 

42. Vansittart to Henderson 31/1/35, FO 800/268. 
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In his reply, Henderson tried to defend his behaviour, replying, 
‘My dear Van, I am sorry if you think I went further than I was 
entitled to do in writing to Prince Paul.’ Henderson claimed, however, 
that he had not distorted British views and that if he had talked about 
Italy’s disruptive policy 


vis-a-vis Yugoslavia or her protectionist policy vis-a-vis Albania, it is the 
Yugoslav point of view that I am referring to; not mine and still less that of 
his Majesty’s Government. It distresses me [Henderson continued] that you, 
as I gather you do, should even imagine that I take any other line with the 
Yugoslavs ... He {Prince Paul] knows that His Majesty’s Government does 
not hold these views from what I told him of your’s and the Secretary of 
State's opinions.” 


This despatch prefigures the defence Henderson was often to offer 
of his diplomacy in Berlin, when criticised by Vansittart and the 
Foreign Office for being unduly partial towards the Germans. 

But in private, he remained unrepentant about his pro- Yugoslav 
line, complaining to his colleague Eric Phipps (then Ambassador in 
Berlin) that he could not ‘get the Foreign Office to appreciate that 
Italy must be persuaded to make the first step, and make it soon, 
towards Yugoslavia’ .“ 

Vansittart had occasion to reprimand the errant Minister again on 
13 February 1935, when Henderson had been expressing strong 
personal opinions about the need to control IMRO (a Macedonian 
terrorist organisation) activities around Yugoslavia's frontiers. Vansittart 
felt obliged to warn Henderson ‘as an old friend, as an admirer, and 
as a sharer of many of your views’ to be more temperate in his use 
of language. In this instance, Henderson accepted the rebuke and 
wrote back to Vansittart penitently ‘Peccavi. And the more readily 
because I fully recognise my asperities myself’. 

Vansittart was fulsome in his reply, and went out of his way to 
reassure Henderson about the value attached in the Foreign Office 
to his services. 


43. Henderson to Vansittart 4/2/35, FO 800/268. 
44. Henderson to Phipps 10/2/35, ibid. 
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You know [he wrote] that I was only prompted to write, as I should always 
be prompted to write to you, as a friend. You have done splendidly in Belgrade 
and made a great name for yourself. 


It was time, Vansittart went on, for Henderson to ‘have some of your 
life in the sun and in the First Eleven'.*? The contrast between this 
effusive tribute and Vansittart's later castigation of Henderson's work 
in Germany could not be sharper, and calls his judgement into question. 
His friendship with Henderson, which was of long-standing, was 
irrevocably sundered after Henderson went to Berlin. 

Yet Vansittart’s view was far from being unique in the 1930s. 
Henderson's original mentor at the Foreign Office, Lancelot Oliphant, 
was keen to tell him that his record in Yugoslavia had been 'quite 
excellent’ and that he hoped to see him ‘in one of the very biggest 
posts'.^* And one of Henderson's political masters, Dalton, as Under- 
Secretary of State, was equally complimentary. His diary entry for 
12 December 1930, early in Henderson's stint in Belgrade read: 


Talk with Nevile Henderson, our Minister in Belgrade. Very pro-Yugoslav. 
Uncle [Arthur Henderson, the Foreign Secretary] thinks he has more vitality 
than most of our ministers abroad. I agree. I also think he has more intelligence.^ 


These high opinions of Henderson's work were to be particularly 
relevant in 1937, when the question of sending him to Berlin arose. 
The golden words from Vansittart demonstrate very clearly that 
Henderson, regardless of known eccentricities in his behaviour, was 
held in high regard in the Foreign Office, and offer a significant 
insight into why he was in the running for a major post in 1937.4 

Familiar patterns had in fact emerged during Henderson's period 
of service in Belgrade. He was critical of French policy in Yugoslavia, 


45. Vansittart to Henderson 13/2/35; Henderson to Vansittart 28/2/35. 

46. Oliphant to Henderson 18/4/35. 

47. The Political Diary of Hugh Dalton 1918-40 ed. B. Pimlott (London 1986) 134. 

48. For a more detailed analysis of why Henderson was selected for the Berlin post, 
see my article ‘The Appointment of Sir Nevile Henderson 1937: Design or Blunder?’, 
Journal of Contemporary History 33/4 (October 1998) 609-619; see also A. Goldman, 
"Two Views of Germany. Nevile Henderson and Vansittart and the Foreign Office', 
British Journal of International Studies 6 (1980) 247-77; J. Charmley, Chamberlain 
and the Lost Peace (London 1989) Ch. 1. 
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and wanted Britain to be more pro-active both in commercial and 
military terms. Henderson was alarmed in May 1935 when the French 
secured an order for their aircraft, and complained to Owen O'Malley 
in the Foreign Office that this was 'an instance of habitual unfair 
competition here on the part of the French. It only makes me still 
more anxious that our Air Ministry should raise no difficulties'.*? 

Henderson's anti-French bias resulted in lapses into racial 
stereotyping as well. Although he was sure that the French wanted 
‘Italy and Yugoslavia to make friends, the female side of the French 
mind can never resist making mischief between them’.°? 

Henderson retained his sympathy for German grievances, which 
was an essential competent during his diplomacy in Berlin between 
1937 and 1939. He remained convinced that they must be addressed 
within the context of a substantial revision of the Versailles Settlement. 
He did in fact warn the Foreign Office against the dangers of German 
economic penetration of the Balkans, but also believed that to a 
degree German economic hegemony over the region was both natural 
and inevitable.! He was also convinced, while in post in Belgrade, 
that both Austria and Czecholovakia were unviable, and of the need 
for both naval and air pacts with Germany. And the political realism 
on which Henderson prided himself also came into play. ‘It is a 
question of hard facts,’ Henderson wrote to Sir Orme Sargent, ‘which 
have got to be faced and what is practical.'?? 

These views were reiterated to Vansittart on 24 June 1935: 


How far Czechoslovakia is a viable state as it is at present constituted is a 
very hard question to answer, though I fancy Joseph Addison would give you 


49. Henderson to O'Malley 21/5/35, FO 800/268; O'Malley was to write supportively 
to Henderson when he was sent to Berlin in 1937, and opposed Vansittart's anti- 
German line, see O'Malley to Henderson 9/6/37, FO 800/268. O'Malley is 
disappointingly defensive about his attitude to appeasement in his memoirs, and takes 
unconvincing shelter behind the Official Secrets Act: The Phantom Caravan (London 
1954) 157. O'Malley served as Ambassador in Mexico from 1937 to 1938, and was 
then posted to Madrid. He had been successively an Assistant in the Central Department, 
and Head of the Southern Department, between 1929 and 1937. 

50. Henderson to Vansittart 21/5/35, FO 800/268, Henderson Papers, PRO. 

51. Henderson to Vansittart 23/4/35, Henderson Papers, PRO. 

52. Henderson to Sargent 19/6/35, ibid. 
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a definite expression of opinion. And it is the same with Austria. Nazism is 
maybe a passing phenomenon but Deutschum is not (q.v. the Saar). The 
Yugoslavs do not blink at the fact that nearly 80 million Germans in Central 
Europe are an expansionist force and they have made up their minds that no 
dam will permanently contain it.^? 


The Emergent Appeaser? 

To what extent therefore were appeasing tendencies detectable in 
Nevile Henderson's early career? Plainly he was consistently 
sympathetic to German grievances against Versailles, just as he was 
critical of France's foreign policy and its alliance system in Central 
and Eastern Europe. Britain must face ‘hard facts’ and try and reach 
an accommodation with Nazi Germany. In this sense, there is a direct 
line between Constantinople and Berlin. Threats which were not 
backed by the necessary military force were pointless and dangerous. 
Henderson constantly repeated this message in despatches from Berlin. 

But in other respects, Henderson was not a prototype appeaser. He 
had wanted to use force against Kemal in 1922-3 if it was appropriate, 
and accused the Foreign Office of feebleness in failing to back the 
Yugoslav position against Italy in the 1930s. His warning that threats 
of military intervention should be based on real military strength, 
and not bluff, was surely only sensible. 

Where Henderson's behaviour in Berlin was predictable, and should 
have been foreseen in the Foreign Office, was in the methodology 
he used to conduct diplomacy. He often ignored the norms of Foreign 
Office procedure (as in the case of his private letter to Prince Paul 
of Yugoslavia in 1935), and set too much store by the importance of 
personal relationships. Where his strong relationship with King 
Alexander in Belgrade could often be an asset, it could also lead to 
delusions of grandeur. Writing just before his death in 1942, Henderson 
observed that in September 1939, on his return from Berlin, he had 
volunteered to return to Belgrade as minister. The Foreign Office had 
turned him down but Henderson believed that ‘however competent 


53. Joseph Addison was the British Minister to Prague 1930-6 and was notoriously 
anti-Czech; Henderson to Vansittart 24/6/35. 
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the British Minister, he could never have exercised the same influence 
as I could have done’.** Henderson was to be very much of a one- 
man-band in Berlin; a colleague said later he 'ran the whole policy 
himself; wrote all the telegrams' ^? 

Henderson was to be accused, when he was in Berlin, of disloyalty 
to the Foreign Office, but while he was in post in Cairo he was 
regarded as a loyalist. The golden opinions of Henderson expressed 
by Lloyd and Chamberlain, and subsequently endorsed by Vansittart 
and Oliphant, show that he was certainly not regarded as an eccentric 
maverick before 1937. His personal style of diplomacy, however, and 
his marked sympathy for German grievances were clearly on the 
record in Foreign Office files for those who cared to read them. 
Closer study of these files, and personal knowledge of Henderson's 
earlier career, ought to have made his Foreign Office superiors aware 
of the line Henderson was likely to take in Berlin. Anthony Eden's 
famous remark that 'no one foresaw the opinions he [Henderson] 
was to hold’,°* might have been accurate when applied to himself 
(he had never met Henderson). But it did not, and could not apply 
to Vansittart and his senior Foreign Office colleagues. Henderson was 
sent to Berlin precisely because he was thought able to hit it off with 
dictators, and under instructions to follow a more emollient line with 
the Nazis than his predecessors, Horace Rumbold and Eric Phipps, 
had done.5? 


University of Wolverhampton 


54. Henderson, Water Under The Bridges, 172. 

55. This comment was made by Geoffrey Harrison, a former First Secretary in the 
Berlin Embassy to Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart after the war. The Diaries of Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart, Volume II, 1939-45, 8/12/49, ed. K. Young (London 1973) 707. 

56. Lord Avon, Facing The Dictators (London 1962) 570. 

57. Phipps was removed because he had *no telephone line' to Hitler who despised 
him. T. Jones, A Diary With Letters (London 1954) 304. 
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On St. Artemius as ‘Deacon’ 
DAVID WOODS 


The publication of an English translation of the 7th-century Miracles 
of St. Artemios, with facing Greek text and accompanying commentary, 
is most welcome, and will undoubtedly invite further discussion of 
the various points of interest raised by this text.! Here I wish to focus 
on the physical appearance of St. Artemios, in particular his alleged 
appearance as a deacon in miracle 32. In this miracle, a friend tells 
a certain Menas how St. Artemius had appeared to him as he slept 
in the Church of St. John the Baptist and had cured his hernia. The 
text, and recent translation, run: 


«oi TH Tpírg nuépa óp Kab’ Uavovcg rivà xAaivndópov orixápiv 
popotvta Kai PaATibBiov 


... and on the third day I saw in my sleep someone wearing a cloak, also a 
deacon's alb and a belt ... 


Accordingly, Menas took himself off to the Church of St. John, and 
received a visit by St. Artemios in his dreams also. His description 
of St. Artemios' appearance, and its recent translation, run: 


7 s ~ / NY 2 * > 2 2 
nv de dopóv orixápiv kai ECwoto PaAaTidiv, Kal WPAÁpPIOV TEPLEKELTO 
t$ TPAXHAW AdTOD: 


He was wearing an alb girdled with a belt and had a deacon’s stole around 
his neck; 


The first point to note here is that the Greek text does not actually 
contain the term deacon (O1ikovoc) in either case. The translator 
has merely assumed that St. Artemios was appearing as a deacon in 
each instance, but nowhere does the text explicitly state this. Nothing 


1. V.S. Crisafulli and J.W. Nesbitt, The Miracles of St. Artemios: A Collection of 
Miracle Stories by an Anonymous Author of Seventh-Century Byzantium (Leiden 1997). 
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which St. Artemius is alleged to do marks him out as a deacon either, 
so that it is clear that his identification as a deacon rests solely on 
the nature of his clothing. Yet of the four items of clothing named 
— chlaine, sticharion, baltidion, and orarion — none were peculiar 
to a church deacon. The Miracles of St. Artemios itself proves this 
in respect of the first three items of clothing. For St. Artemios is 
described in almost identical guise on two other occasions, on neither 
of which he is identifiable as a deacon. In miracle 6, Artemios 
exorcises a certain Isidore who describes his appearance, and the 
procedure, as follows: 


x^auó85a TIC hopev koi otiyoPaAtibiov, úo ue GAvCEOLV ExpELACEV. 


Some person wearing a cloak and a belt suspended me by two chains! 


While the sticharion is not explicitly mentioned, the fact that the 
baltidion is qualified as a stichobaltidion, i.e. the sort of baltidion 
worn over a sticharion, makes it clear that it was understood.” Similarly, 
in miracle 11, St. Artemios appeared in her sleep to a woman in 
charge of baths in the same guise again: 


ÉGotev Opdv v TH Urvo tivad TOv éEvddEwv tod madratiov, xAauóba 
xai OTLXOPAATIOIOV dopoóvra, eioeA0óvra eic TO PaAravEiov 


she seemed to see in her sleep one of the noblemen of the palace wearing a 
cloak and a belt entering the bath 


The fact that she mistook him for one of the noblemen of the palace 
is particularly important since it proves that his clothing was not 
peculiar to a deacon. It may be objected, though, that in the last two 
instances St. Artemios appears with a chlamys rather than a chlaine. 
Yet this is a matter of literary style rather than of substance, and 
does not prove any real difference in his depiction in either case. 


2. See Crisafulli and Nesbitt, op. cit., 238-39, where, in their commentary upon 
miracle 6, they state, ‘In our opinion oT1xoPaATidiov = orix(ap)opaATibiov, a belt 
worn with a robe of office,’ and conclude, rightly in my opinion, that, ‘One could 
ask whether a BaAttdtov differs from a attxoPaatidiov. From the viewpoint of 
court dress, we do not believe that it does.’ 
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Again, the wider text suffices to prove this. For in miracle 27, both 
terms are used of the same garment so that it is clear that they are 
regarded as synonyms.? 

It is obvious, therefore, that St. Artemios appeared to Menas' friend 
in miracle 32 in the same guise that he appeared to two other distressed 
hernia-sufferers also, and that he should not be identified as a deacon 
on any of these occasions. This brings us to his clothing when he 
appeared to Menas himself. The only difference this time is that he 
was wearing an orarion. This term does not appear elsewhere in the 
text, but several examples easily prove that it had formed part of the 
military uniform, at least of those soldiers attached to the court, from 
the late 4th century onwards. In the late 4th-century Vision of 
Dorotheus, the hero describes his dress as he stood guard, in his 
vision, at the gates of the heavenly palace: 


xAdivav 8' wo TÒ TÀpoc mep &peorauévo[c 8vp]énoi 
ELXOV, £uot GAAoÍotz Evi Aivéeoor Svoio[t. 

EOTNK opapíoio 7Tepi TpaxríAov PEePawt[oc 

Gaudi 5& mocolv Éxeokov uoic Podkea boli PiPavrta. 
Kal yap Exov GCoorfipa mavatoaov’ we tÍ 


but a cloak, when I was standing at the gate as before, 

was I wearing, made for me from two different sorts of linen (7). 
I stood with an orarion wrapped around my neck 

and round my legs I wore breeches rising on high. 

For I also wore a glittering girdle, so that* 


Again, writing about the end of the 4th century also, Prudentius 
describes how, just before the execution of the military martyrs 
Emeterius and Chelidonius, the orarion of one and the gold ring of 
the other ascended into heaven. Finally, an early passion of the 


3. In miracle 27, St. Artemios appears on a ship in the likeness of the captain but 
wearing a chlamys (bopdv xAapvdsa). One of the crew is then puzzled to see his 
captain wearing a chlaine (xAondópov). 

4. Vis. Doroth. 1l. 330-34. Text and translation from A.H.M. Kessels and P.W. van 
der Horst, ‘The Vision of Dorotheus (Pap. Bodmer 29) edited with Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes', Vigiliae Christianae 41 (1987), 313-59, at 342. 

5. Prud. Peristephanon 1. 85-87: Illius fidem figurans nube fertur anulus! hic sui dat 
pignus oris, ut ferunt, orarium,/ quae superno rapta flatu lucis intrant intimum. 
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military martyr St. Demetrius of Thessalonica describes how his 
servant Loupos dipped his orarion into his blood for use as a healing 
relic, and how a prefect of Illyricum by the name of Leontius took 
part of the same, as well as Demetrius' chlamys, to Sirmium, about 
413 apparently.5 It is clear, therefore, that his wearing of the orarion 
does not suffice to prove that St. Artemios appeared to Menas as a 
deacon. On the contrary, he seems to have appeared in military dress, 
exactly as one would expect of a former dux Aegpti, and no significance 
is to be attached to the fact that on one particular occasion the author 
of the Miracles included an extra detail of description, that he wore 
an orarion also. It is no more significant than his decision, for 
example, to include sandals in one of his descriptions of the clothing 
of St. John the Baptist as he appeared to the sick, but to omit this 
detail on another occasion.’ 

Three brief points are necessary by way of conclusion. First, as 
the authors themselves note in their commentary, the sticharion of a 
deacon was never belted, so that their identification of St. Artemios 
as a deacon, with a belt, runs contrary to what one would expect.? 
Secondly, the author of the Miracles always makes it very clear when 
St. Artemios was appearing in disguise, normally by his use of the 
formula ‘in the guise of + gen.’ (£v oxríuart + gen.).? In no other 
instance does he leave it to the reader to infer that St. Artemios was 
in disguise. Finally, the reaction of Menas when St. Artemios appeared 
to him proves that the latter was not in disguise at all. Menas recognised 


6. BHG 497, ch. 12 in PG 116, col. 1181: AaPav TÒ ópdpiov to ayiov, £v aoTÓ 
avertEato TO aiva abtob; BHG 497, ch. 16 in PG 116, col. 1183: Aafov obv 
Tv xAauóba adTOD Tv EK TOV dyíov oiudrov zebvpuévnv xat uépoc Tob 
ópapíov. The text is impossible to date accurately, other than to note that it must 
predate the 9th century. In general, see J.C. Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessaloniki: 
Civic Patron and Divine Protector 4th-7th Centuries CE (Harrisburg 1999) 60-70, 
and his English translation of the text, 149-54. 

7. In miracle 6, St. John appears wearing a sheepskin and sandals (unAwtnv qopobvra 
Kat oavdcAta), whereas in miracle 38 it is noted only that he was wearing a sheepskin 
(unAorfüv &vSeSvpuévov). 

8. Crisafulli and Nesbitt, op. cit., 276, quoting ODB, s.v. sticharion. 

9. E.g. in miracles 2, 39, 42, and 44 when he appears in the guise of a doctor (Ev 
oxńuaTtı latpob) or in miracle 25 when he appears in the guise of a butcher (£v 
oxńuaTtı uakeAA apíov). 
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him immediately, even before he was cured, to the extent that he 
even wondered where his accustomed cloak was. Hence in miracle 
32, St. Artemios appeared to both parties concerned not as a deacon 
but as his normal self in basic military attire of a type which seems 
to have continued practically unchanged from the 4th into the 7th 
centuries. 


Dept. of Ancient Classics 
University College, Cork 
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Religious experience in 
late Antiquity: theological 
ambivalence and Christianization!’ 


FRANK R. TROMBLEY 


Abstract 


This paper contains a discussion of religious experience from the perspective 
of sociological and psychoanalytic theory by applying it to a selection of 
Late Antique texts. Inscriptions and certain hagiographic texts that contain 
personal statements are particularly important, because they show less 
redactional and stylistic manipulation than theologically inspired works like 
Augustine’s Confessions and Eusebius of Caesarea’s Ecclesiastical History. 
The most common types of religious experience were dream- and waking- 
visions of divine and daemonic beings, Christian martyrs and recently deceased 
family members. The paper concludes that there is a clear correspondence 
between the descriptions given in Late Antique texts and the types of 
phenomena addressed in psychoanalytic theory and practice, and that this 
discipline can add a new dimension to our understanding of religious behaviour. 


I. Methodological Frameworks’ 

Religious experience is the perceptual apprehension of and 
interaction with God and other transcendent beings.’ Questions about 
the accuracy of human perception and knowledge of the divine world 
go back as far as the one God and gods whose attributes were identified 
by Xenophanes of Colophon c. 500 B.C.‘ In Late Antiquity the nature 


1. Professor Bradley Warren of the UCLA School of Medicine suggested this study. 
An early variant was presented at the Cardiff-Groningen colloquium ‘Portraits of 
Spiritual Authority’ that met in Cardiff 7-10 May 1998. The editors of the conference 
volume turned it down for publication because of its length. Thanks are owed to Nic 
Baker-Brian and the anonymous BMGS reader for commenting on the style and content 
of what follows. 

2. These materials were organised for use in Hellenic Religion and Christianization 
c. 370-529, 2 vols. (Religion in the Graeco-Roman World 115/1-2 [Leiden 1993-4; 
repr. 1995], but the great length of the volumes precluded their inclusion. This work 
is abbreviated as HRC. 

3. A recent and reliable critique of traditional approaches is Caroline F. Davis, The 
Evidential Force of Religious Experience (Oxford 1989). 

4. Infra, note 67. 
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and meaning of religious experience was a prominent feature of an 
intensified discourse that arose from a basic disagreement between 
pre-Christian theologies and the polemical force of monotheistic 
ideas. Few of the antagonists disputed the psychological and 
theological reality that direct contact with the divine was a plausible 
or even paradigmatic feature of religious life. The dialectic lay 
elsewhere: the prevailing Neoplatonist view and its popular variants 
saw the cosmos as a place interpenetrated by hierarchies of divine 
and daemonic beings; but all variants of Christian thought except 
gnosticism subordinated the daemonic world to the ‘one God only’, 
who was popularly celebrated on the Christian lintel inscriptions of 
the Limestone Massif in northern Syria. 

Postmodern theory has now begun to address the problem of 
religious experience, and has challenged even its most basic 
presuppositions. It regards the definition of God as an 'idealized 
anthropomorphic entity that transcends the empirical spatiotemporal 
world and subsists in another ontological region’ as out of date.’ 


5. Cf. Marcus Aurelius, 7.9: ‘For there is one cosmos made up of all things, one 
God penetrating all things (0tóc cic 81x Ta&VTWV), one substance and one law, a 
reason common to all intelligent animals, and one truth.’ For Christian formulae, see 
A. von Harnack, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 
trans. J. Moffatt 1 (London 1908), 16, 89 note 1, 91 note 2, etc. Many formulations 
of the ‘one God’ idea are found in the writings of the 4th c. Cappadocian fathers: 
J. Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture (New Haven 1993), passim. Cf. the 
quasi-monotheism of the Dinka in the southern Sudan, and the phrase ‘divinity is one’ 
(nhialic ee tok). G. Lienhardt, Divinity and Experience: The Religion of the Dinka 
(Oxford 1961), 56, 107. The Azande have a ghostly Supreme Being (mbori) who is 
thought to have created the world. E.E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles, and 
Magic among the Azande, ed. E. Gillies (Oxford 1976), 228, etc. See now Pagan 
Monotheism in Late Antiquity, edd. P. Athanassiadi and M. Frede (Oxford 1999). 
6. e.g. H. Chadwick, ‘The beginning of Christian philosophy: Justin: the Gnostics’, 
The Cambridge History of Greek & Early Medieval Philosophy, ed. A.H. Armstrong 
(Cambridge 1967), 165. G. Filoramo, A History of Gnosticism, trans. A.L. Alcock 
(Oxford 1990), 54-86. E. Peterson, EIE OEOX: Epigraphische, formgeschichtliche 
und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen (Gottingen 1926), passim. 

7. e.g. A. Gargani, ‘Religious Experience as Event and Interpretation’, Religion, edd. 
J. Derrida and G. Vattimo (Cambridge-Oxford 1998), 111-135, esp. 113. A discontinuity 
therefore exists between the causal origin of phenomena and their meaning in context, 
and exploring this connection ‘leads nowhere’. ibid., 113, 116. Cf. F. Nietzsche, The 
Will to Power, trans. W. Kaufmann and R.J. Hollingdale (New York 1967), 267, etc. 
This, like much else in critical theory, is an a priori proposition. 
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Some adherents of this approach reject the philosophical, social 
scientific and historical methods that had in the past aimed at 
‘establishing the reality and presence of the objects of religious 
discourse’; they condemn these approaches as ‘chasing phantoms’ 
and regard them as a futile attempt to give such objects ‘a preliminary 
condition of meaning’; furthermore, they argue, a method that relies 
on identifying the correspondence of names and propositions with 
objects and facts is little more than a species of intellectual ‘nostalgia’ .® 
They conclude that the transcendent regions of the spirit are now off 
limits, insisting that the ethical demand of religious experience has 
instead become ‘reflection and experience that brings religion nearer 
again to immanence [as opposed to transcendence], picking out its 
symbols in the figures of our life.’ 

The analysis that follows will offer something different, entering 
into the analytical structures of the earlier schools that philosophised 
about mankind’s supposed interaction with the divine and daemonic 
worlds.'? It recognises that, even if one hesitates to reduce religious 
experience to ‘scientific laws of mechanical causality and 
epistemological discourse’,'! the laws of causality do indeed produce 
‘affects’ in the world of human experience that closely resemble what 
William James calls the ‘varieties of religious experience’. In other 
words, this essay will try out the older methodologies in a taxonomic, 
seemingly regressive experiment, that most will agree has not really 
been conducted before, the synthesis of seldom-examined data on 
religious experience within the framework of psychoanalytic 
anthropology. !? 

The social science most recently applied to the study of religious 


8. Gargani, ‘Religious experience’, 111f. 
9. Ibid., 115. 

10. Gargani has borrowed the phrase ‘phallic language’ from Derrida to describe 
the social scientific termini technici used in the philosophical analysis of religious 
experience. Ibid., 115f. 

11. Ibid., 116. 

12. The extensive quotation from textual data, on the principle reflected in some 
anthropological works that the precise delineation of phenomena can serve a useful 
purpose in a quasi-empirical discussion. 
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experience has been social anthropology.!? It is an empirical science 
whose suitability some postmodernists now question along with 
historicist, philosophical and sociological methodologies.'* Although 
it is an indispensable tool for framing models of religious behaviour, 
it presupposes that most individuals follow a behavioural pattern 
prescribed for them by their societies. It is far more difficult to get 
at the dynamics of individual behaviour. In what is admittedly an 
experimental approach to the problem, it seems useful to test the 
realities of Christianization in Late Antiquity against the behavioural 
models suggested by Sigmund Freud and other psychoanalysts.' 

To date, his approach to the subject has gained less consensus than 
the methods of academic anthropology.!'$ The impression persists, 
however, that Freud's methods have been disregarded by scholars 
who see no utilitarian value in them." As far as I know, no one 
except perhaps E.R. Dodds has fully understood the implications of 
Freud’s work for the study of religious experience.!5 It should be 
borne in mind that, as a humanist and materialist, Freud developed 
a unique anthropology in its own right that owes more than a little 
to developments in post-Kantian German idealist philosophy.'? 


13. Anthropology seems first to have come into the picture with C. Tiele's Elements 
of the Science of Religion, 2 vols. (1912). Cf. Classical Approaches to the Study of 
Religions I: Introduction and Anthology, ed. tr. J. Waardenburg (The Hague-Paris 
1973), 96-104. He sought to avoid theological bias by identifying the study of religion 
as 'a historical-psychological, social, and wholly human phenomenon' through the 
empirical classification of data. Ibid., 97, 99, 101. 

14. Gargani, “Religious Experience’, 119. 

15. On problems of definition and method, see W.M. Runyan, Life Histories and 
Psychobiography: Explorations in Theory and Method (New York 1982; repr. Oxford 
1984), 200-241. 

16. New research sometimes bears out Freud’s views, e.g. M. Solms, ‘Wishes, 
perchance to dream’. The Times Higher Education Supplement (29 January 1999), 16. 

17. Cf. P. Gay, Freud for Historians (Oxford 1985), whose interest lies in the modern 
period. An important exception is W.W. Meissner, Psychoanalysis and Religious 
Experience (New Haven 1984). 

18. The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley 1951), 106f., etc. and Pagan & Christian 
in an Age of Anxiety (Cambridge 1965). 

19. Cf. D.S. Brown, Religious Thought and Modern Psychologies (Philadelphia 1987), 
18-60. Freud mentions the coincidence of his ideas with those of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, but avoided using them. ‘An Autobiographical Study’, The Freud Reader, 
ed. Peter Gay (London 1995), 38. A link between neo-Kantian idealism and religious 
experience is seen in Arthur Schopenhauer, ‘Essay on spirit seeing’, Parerga and 
Paralipomena: Short Philosophical Essays, trans. E. Payne (Oxford 1974), 227-309. 
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Although some philosophers classify it as a ‘reductionist challenge’ 
to the evidentiary force of religious experience, it stands up remarkably 
well to criticism from that quarter.? As will be seen, its paradigms 
find striking confirmation in the literature on Christianisation.?! 

The sociological approaches of Max Weber and more recent critics 
like Howard Kee are an important background to this, although there 
is now a certain distrust of localising the charismata or spiritual gifts 
of ‘holy men’ to times of religious crisis (viz. anxiety and alienation), 
when the legitimacy of older beliefs is questioned and new systems 
seek to gain ascendancy; nor can one always confine the appeal of 
their charismata to social groups living on the margins of society.” 
Other premises of sociological thought can be accepted. Among them 
is the idea that spiritual authority lay in the charismata of ‘holy men’ 
Christian and non-Christian alike; it inhered in their ability to recognise 
divine and daemonic spirits in dream-visions and waking reality, and 
in the power to disperse daemons in exorcisms. At other times it was 
seen in their skill at translating oracular insights into numinous 
language after passing through ecstatic and visionary states. In 
verbalising their experience, the holy men were at times seeking to 
‘repristinise’ spiritual reality and announce the ‘inbreaking of god’ 
into the material order, but on other occasions to challenge the spiritual 
authority of the pagan civic priesthoods and Christian ecclesiastical 
bureaucracies in their respective spheres.” 

In what follows, the substance of Freud’s views on a given question 
will be tested against empirical evidence, to wit, texts from the epoch 
of Christianisation (c. 150-692 A.D.) in the Mediterranean hinterlands 
that are consistent with the findings of psychoanalysis. It will be seen 
that this system provides an adequate theoretical structure for discussing 
the choices for and against Christian monotheism. 


20. As Davis admits in Religious Experience, 210-218. But I am interested in psycho- 
analysis more as an anthropology than a diagnostic tool for mental illness. 

21. Cf. the preliminary analysis of a section of Eunapius’ Lives of the Sophists in 
Trombley, HRC 1, 63f. 

22. H.C. Kee, Christian Origins in Sociological Perpective (Philadelphia 1980), 
54-56, 72-76, 94-96. Cf. M. Weber, The Sociology of Religion, tr. E. Fischoff, ed. 
T. Parsons (London 1963), 46-59. 

23. Kee, Christian Origins, 72. 
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I cannot here deal with the charge that it reflects faulty historical 
method to seek parallels between the ‘myths’ of Christian hagiography 
and the modern 'myth' of psychoanalysis, viz. a comparative 
mythology.” Freud often admits that his theories are speculative, but 
his theoretical assertions about the nature of religion are empirically 
grounded in literary studies and clinical experience.* His most 
emphatic statement on the subject is perhaps found in the preface to 
the second edition what was his most speculative book, Die 
Traumdeutung (Leipzig-Vienna 1900):26 


Anyone who is acquainted with my other writings (on the aetiology and 
mechanism of the psychoneuroses) will know that I have never put forward 
inconclusive opinions as though they were established facts, and that I have 
always sought to modify my statements so that they may keep in step with 
my advancing knowledge. 


Similarly, hagiography contains a great deal more empirical data 
than is often admitted, a premise that can be demonstrated by 
comparing these texts to the social, economic and administrative 
realities outlined in A.H.M. Jones’s Later Roman Empire. I can 
subscribe to the dictum that ‘hagiography is not history’ as long as 
it is conceded that hagiography is indeed historical evidence.”’ This 
applies particularly to religious experience. Peter Berger’s sociological 
interpretation begins with certain points derived from Rudolf Otto’s 
theological description of the problem of experiential reality:?* 


24. e.g. Gargani, ‘Religious Experience’, 113. R. von Krafft-Ebing, author of 
Psychopathia Sexualis, once dismissed Freud’s early work on the aetiology of hysteria 
as ‘a scientific fairy-tale’. Gay, Freud Reader, 97. 

25. Freud insists that his ‘models’ are no more than working hypotheses, even though 
empirically grounded. Gay, Freud Reader, xxvii-xxviii; ‘Autobiographical Study’, 20, 
36f. etc. Freud's one extended attempt at historical-psychoanalytic reconstruction 
expanded his earlier theories, but was poor history. Der Mann Moses und die mono- 
theistische Religion: Drei Abhandlungen (Amsterdam 1939) = Moses and Monotheism: 
Three Essays in Penguin Freud Library 13: The Origins of Religion, tr. J. Strachey 
(1953; repr. 1990), 237-386. 

26. S. Freud, 7he Interpretation of Dreams, tr. J. Strachey (repr. New York 1965), 
XXV-XXVI. 

27. There is for the present no adequate study on the problems of using hagiographic 
texts as historical evidence. 

28. P. Berger, The Sacred Canopy - The Social Reality of Religion (1967; repr. 
Hammondsworth 1973), 94. 
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One of the essential qualities of the sacred, as encountered in 'religious 
experience', is otherness, its manifestation as something totaliter aliter as 
compared to ordinary, profane human life. It is precisely this otherness that 
lies at the heart of religious awe, of numinous dread, of the adoration of what 
transcends all dimensions of the merely human ... If one grants the fundamental 
religious assumption that an other reality impinges or borders upon the empirical 
world, then these features of the sacred will be dignified with the status of 
genuine ‘experience’. ‘Other worlds’ are not empirically available for the 
purpose of scientific analysis [except as] meaning-enclaves in this world, the 
world of human experience in nature and history. 


Even if a sort of koine Greek ecclesiastical cultural formation overlays 
the literature and experiences that the holy and not so holy men of 
Late Antiquity should have been expected to have, all this is ultimately 
grounded in a common cultural experience. A given society must 
inevitably invent norms for expressing the ‘ineffable’ (tO &ppnrtov), 
a problem that even today confronts those who undergo religious 
experience as well as the clinicians who study their behaviour.”? 


II. Gods and Daemons 

The power to distinguish gods from daemons was thought to be 
an aptitude of both pagan and Christian holy men. It turns up, for 
example, in Iamblichus’ taxonomies of their visible forms and relative 
degree of luminosity,*° and in a story about Plotinus in which an 
Egyptian priest is said to have evoked an epiphany of the philosopher’s 
spirit in an Isis temple at Rome. Our witness, Porphyrius of Tyre, 
observes that it proved to be a god rather than an ordinary being of 
the spirit-ranks (uakdpioc £t Ogóv Exwv Tov Saipova Kal ov Tod 
ooetiuévov yévouc TOV ovvóvra).?! The criteria he used were perhaps 
similar to those specified by Iamblichus (c. 300 A.D.). The reverse 
of the problem is expressed in the nearly contemporaneous Corpus 
Hermeticum IX:? 


29. On this term see William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (repr. 
New York 1961), 299f.; R. Otto, The Idea of the Holy (Oxford 1950), 2. 

30. The subject is traced in endless detail at De Mysteriis 2.3 in É. des Places (ed. 
tr.), Jamblique, Les mystéres d 'Égypte (Paris 1966). 

31. Porphyrius of Tyre, Vita Plotini 10 in Ennádes, ed. and trans. É. Bréhier 1 (Paris 
1960). 

32. Adapted from Hermetica 9.3, tr. B.P. Copenhaver (Cambridge 1992), 27f. Corpus 
Hermeticum, ed. A.D. Nock, tr. J.-P. Festugiére 1 (Pans 1960), 97. 
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[Unless it is illustrated by God,] no part of the cosmos is without a daemon 
that steals into the mind to sow the seed of its own energy, and the mind 
conceives what has been sown — adulteries, murders, assaults on one's own 
father (natpotumiat), acts of sacrilege and irreverence, suicides by hanging 
or falling from a cliff, and all other such works of daemons. 


These daemons seem analogous to the stoicheia or tutelary spirits 
that turn up in folkloric and Christian texts. 

The problem existed for Christians as well, particularly if one were 
left to his own devices after encountering a phantasm in a waking 
vision.? I John 4.1-3 enjoins: '[Do] not trust every spirit, but test 
the spirits [to see] if they are from God, because many false prophets 
have come out into the world.’*4 An anecdote from the monastic 
literature offers an admirably quick formula for handling such 
encounters:? 


A daemon appeared to one of the brothers transformed into an angel of light 
and said to him: 'I am the angel Gabriel and I am sent to you.' But the monk 
said: ‘You were not sent to me but some other, for I am not worthy of an 
angel being sent to me.' And the daemon vanished. 


This rationale is consistent with a quasi-monotheistic affirmation in 
the Corpus Hermeticum II: ‘Except God alone, none of the other 
beings called gods nor any human nor any daemon can be good in 
any degree. That good is he alone and none other.’* 

Questions of this dimension were more vexing and less easily 
answered in times of religious transition, when one had to distinguish 


33. Both pagan and Christian subjects experienced these. Dodds, Pagan & Christian, 
45f., 66. See the Christian example in the Zorava inscriptions of 515 A.D. note 214. 
One of Freud's patients suffering from a severe disturbance often had waking visions 
with quasi-religious overtones. S. Freud, ‘Anna O.' Freud Reader, 74f. 

34. Cf. R. Stark, ‘A taxonomy of religious experience’, Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion 5 (1965/6), 109, 112f. This journal is hereinafter abbreviated as 
JSSR. | 

35. Pelagius the Deacon, Vitae Patrum 15.68. Adapted from H. Waddell (tr.), The 
Desert Fathers (Ann Arbor 1957), 120. Cf. Augustine, De Civitate Dei 21.6. 

36. Adapted from Hermetica (Copenhaver, 11). At Corpus Hermeticum X. 7, humans 
making an upward ascent in metempsychosis are said to progress to the status of 
daemons at the next stage (Copenhaver, 31f.). 
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between the theological claims of disparate pagan cults and several 
monotheisms as well, those of great and lesser gods, not to mention 
Christ in his apostolic-catholic, gnostic, and Manichaean forms. Final 
judgements came about through theological, aesthetic, and material 
circumstances: if one can sympathise with Julian the Apostate's need 
for ‘good form’ in his own Hellenic theology (a central tendency lying 
also behind the Christianization of the Greek paideia), it is easy to see 
how capricious adhesions, initially based on supposed miracles and 
dream-visions, could become permanent.*’ Two central questions were 
“What is the right god?’ and for monotheists “Who is God?’. 

The earliest archetype of eremetical spiritual authority, St. Antony 
of Egypt, is said once to have rid himself of a pagan vision in a way 
that reflects a peculiar ambivalence toward the daemonic world as 
well as the Greek paideia. It takes place in the high desert steppe 
above the green zone of the Nile valley, where Seth and other daemons 
were thought to live, according to the folkloric beliefs of the Copts:** 


And now came the burning noon, the scorching sun overhead ... when he 
espied a man that was part horse, whom the imagination of the poets has 
called the Hippocentaur. At the sight of him the saint did arm his forehead 
with the holy sign ... And indeed whether the devil had assumed this shape 
to terrify him, or whether (as might well be) the desert that breeds monstrous 
beasts begat this creature also, we have no certain knowledge ... 


Nor was it long till in a rocky valley he saw a dwarfish figure of no great 
size, its nostrils joined together, and its forehead bristling with horns: the 
lower parts of its body ended in goat's feet ... [It said:] ‘I am mortal and one 
of the dwellers in the desert, whom the pagans worship, astray in diverse 
error, calling us Fauns, and Satyrs, and Incubi ... [The desert dweller asks to 
become Christian. Antony] had not yet stopped speaking, when the frisky 
creature made off as if on wings. And this ... is maintained by universal 
witness during the reign of Constantius. For a man of this type was brought 
alive to Alexandria, and was made a great show for the people: and his lifeless 
corpse was thereafter preserved with salt, lest it should disintegrate in the 
heat of summer, and brought to Antioch, to be seen by the emperor. 


37. e.g. W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Oxford 1961), passim; H. 
Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tago” (Oxford 1966); 
Trombley. HRC 2, 45-49, 207f., 385f., etc. 

38. Jerome, Life of Paul the Hermit, in Waddell, Desert Fathers, pp. 32f. Cf. 
L. Keimer, ‘L’horreur des égyptiens pour les démons du désert’, Bulletin de l'Institut 
Francais d'Archéologie Orientale (Cairo) 46 (1947), 135-147. 
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It seems obvious that the monk saw a rider and beast whose physical 
shapes became distorted by hot air rising from the desert floor, and 
the ‘scepticism’ of the author is amusing. As to the faun-like anthropoid, 
the author of the text is grasping at material corroboration for a 
phenomenon that he could have explained more easily as a benign 
spirit or an illusion brought on by the heat.*? One can therefore hardly 
dismiss it as a literary topos. The human, daemonic and divine were 
not always easy to distinguish, even by a man of great spiritual 
consciousness. Lest it be supposed that this was merely a phenomenon 
of the Christian imagination, the sixth-century biographer Damascius 
reports the discovery of sundry gnome-like creatures in typologically 
similar terms:*? 


A contemporary of Ammonios [the philosopher], Hierax of Alexandria says 
he saw a Pan-like beast (Tavik6v r1 CGov) which was being transported from 
Aethiopia to Constantinople; it looked exactly like those in drawings or 
sculptures; its voice, which he heard as it was carried through Alexandria, 
was like a shrill cry. In the reign of emperor Leo [I (457-474)] some Aethiopians 
brought giraffes and two demented men with tiny bodies (úo £v Bpaxvtatoic 
oouaotw avdpac mpevoPAafeic) whom Homer calls pygmies. 


African pygmies and apes were often seen as migrants from the divine 
milieu. 

Christians drew a sharper distinction than pagans between the 
divine and the daemonic, not least because of practical necessity: 
ongoing powers were ascribed to the old gods, who now became 
daemons under the new dispensation. The daemons’ residual powers 
became menacing when the pax deorum lapsed with the cessation of 
the customary sacrifices. The new Christian communities kept this 
notion as part of the cultural inheritance of conversion and learned 
to expect only the destructive side of former divinities like Zeus 


39. Procopius somewhere reports the existence of pygmies on the island of Sardinia. 

40. Adapted from Damascius, The Philosophical History, ed. and trans. P. Athanasstadi 
(Athens 1999), 162f. = Frag. 58. 

41. F. Trombley, The Survival of Paganism in the Byzantine Empire during the Pre- 
Iconoclastic Period (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 1981), Ch. II. This was recently 
corroborated in the Public Broadcasting System series aired in Great Britain, ‘From 
Jesus to Christ IV' (Channel 5, 17 January 1999). 
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Chalazios, the ‘hail-bringing Zeus’, who was still thought to transport 
destructive hail-storms, even though deprived of divine status and all 
cult and now recategorised as a daemon.” The literature abounds in 
implicit cases of ambivalence toward former divinities in the aftermath 
of adhesion to Christianity.? Psalm 18 (17), 9-14 extols one of the 
more awesome 'daemonic' aspects of the God of Israel:^ 


He bent heaven downwards and descended and there was darkness under his 
feet. He rode on the back of an angel and he flew, he dropped on the wings 
of the wind. He shall make darkness his hiding place and clouds of dark water 
his tent. Out of his brightness through deep clouds there came hail and blazing 
coal. God thundered in heaven, the most high one uttered his voice [with hail 
and blazing coal]. He shot his arrows and they were scattered, he shot his 
lightning and [his enemies] were confounded. 


A pagan might regard a fatal thunderbolt or its near miss as a sign of 
being ‘touched’ by the divine, as an inscription at Aerita in the Provincia 
Arabia tells: ‘For good luck. When the thunderbolt fell, and Aws son 
of Amelath was apotheosised. In year 120 (= 225/6 A.D.)’ (OTe f 
k«epavvofioAta &yévero «al ameOgd0n Abooc 'AusAatnov).5 In 
Late Antiquity, Christian texts had begun to recognise daemons and 
ex-gods as the prime movers of these phenomena. 

Freud sets forth his interpretation of the problem of ambivalence 
in ‘Eine Teufelsneurose im siebzehnten Jahrhundert’, Imago 9 (1923), 


42. Trombley, HRC 2, 132f. and note 284. 

43. Texts reflecting this principle can be found at Trombley, HRC 1, 99-108, 153-55, 
165f.; HRC 2, 5-9, 132f., 159-61, etc. 

44. The Psalms, ed. Nicholas de Lange, tr. Peter Levi (London 1976), 24f. The 
Hebrew is in general agreement with the Septuagint. Phrases not found in the latter 
are bracketed. On the pre-Israelite origin of this imagery, see F.M. Cross, Caananite 
Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge, Mass. 1973), 42f., quoted in Meissner, Psycho- 
analysis and Religious Experience, 123. Cf. ibid., 119. 

45. SEG 7, no. 980. Emperor Carus was reported to have been killed this way in 
283. T.D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius (Cambridge, Mass. 1981), 4. Cf. Trombley, 
ARC 1, 42, 64-66, 77, 148f., 183; HRC 2, 80f., 93, 130, 132f., 147, 158f., 191f., 252. 
A Dinka hymn calls lightning the ‘club’ of the free-divinity Deng (also the word for 
‘rain’) who strikes people with it on the head. Lienhardt, Divinity and Experience, 54 
note 2. Cf. the ‘witchcraft of thunder [and lightning]! of the Azande. Evans-Pritchard, 
Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic, 97. 

46. e.g. Trombley, HRC 1, 64-66; HRC 2, 130, 132f. and notes. 
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1-34. In it he reduces the dichotomy of God and daemon to a theological 
projection of feelings of ambivalence felt toward the father figure: 


To begin with, we know that God is a father-substitute; or, more correctly, 
he is an exalted father; or, yet again, that he is a copy of a father as he is 
seen and experienced in childhood — by individuals in their own childhood 
and by mankind in its prehistory as the father of the primitive and primal 
horde. Later on in life the individual sees his father as something different 
and lesser. But the ideational image belonging to his childhood is preserved 
and becomes merged with the inherited memory-traces of the primal father 
to form the individual's idea of God. We also know, from the secret life of 
the individual which analysis uncovers, that his relation to his father was 
perhaps ambivalent from the outset, or at any rate, soon became so. That is 
to say, it contained two sets of emotional impulses that were opposed to each 
other: it contained not only impulses of an affectionate and submissive nature, 
but also hostile and defiant ones. It is our view that the same ambivalence 
governs the relations of mankind to its Deity. The unresolved conflict between, 
on the one hand, a longing for the father and, on the other, a fear of him and 
a son's defiance of him, has furnished us with an explanation of important 
characteristics of religion and decisive vicissitudes in it. 


The first clear statement by an anthropologist that primal ‘high-gods’ 
and sky gods were fathers, creators and judges goes back to Andrew 
Lang's The Making of Religion (1898), and was later taken up by 
Freud's contemporary, the theologian and ethnologist Wilhelm 
Schmidt.*8 In the Late Antique social context, ideas of fatherhood 
were closely bound up in the institution of patriapotestas (which was 
still recognised in the law codes) and in the societal concept of 
patronage, a phenomenon not confined to the Latin West.^ There is 
. evidence of filial-paternal ambivalence (‘hostile and defiant’ behaviour 
by sons) on the religious question in the fourth century and after.*° 


47. S. Freud, ‘A Seventeenth-Century Demonological Neurosis’, Freud Penguin 
Library 14: Art and Literature (London 1985), 399f. Cf. Meissner, Psychoanalysis 
and Religious Experience, 61f. For a different view, see Stephen Mitchell, Anatolia: 
Land, Men and Gods in Asia Minor 2 (Oxford 1993), 145. The concept of ‘projection’ 
in world religions originated with the Left-Hegelians Feuerbach and Marx. Ludwig 
Feuerbach, Principles of the Philosophy of the Future, ed. T. Wartenberg, tr. M. Vogel 
(Indianapolis 1986), xxv-xxvi,5f., etc. 

48. J. Waardenburg, Classical Approaches to the Study of Religion, 241f., 271. Cf. 
Meissner, Psychoanalysis and Religious Experience, 123f. 

49. ‘Patria Potestas’, ODB, 1598f. 

50. e.g. Trombley, HRC 2, 3f., 22-28, 85f. 
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We learn from Basil of Caesarea, for example, of a young man 
who defied his pagan father and became a Christian, presumably at 
the risk of losing his heritable property. The boy's ‘idea of God’ was 
probably tied up in unknown family relations that he found deeply 
troubling. His 'affectionate and submissive impulses' finally found a 
resting place in a fraternal Christ, often left unbearded in third- and 
fourth-century mosaics and wall paintings. The earliest beardless 
Christ seems to be the one depicted in the house church at Dura 
Europus c. 258 A.D?! Slightly later examples include the Christos 
Helios mosaic in Mausoleum M in Rome and the image of his face 
superimposed on the Chi-Rho uncovered at Hinton St. Mary in 
Britain.? The boy found a conciliatory human father figure in Basil, 
whose concern for the boy is expressed in a letter to his father who 
was probably a city councillor but certainly a traditionalist in Hellenic 
culture and faith.’ Basil's humane spirit forbore any reference to the 
pre-Christian gods as daemons:?^ 


Since he has preferred the God of us Christians, that is true God, before the 
[gods] of your people, which are numerous and are worshipped through material 
symbols (róv Oedv ruérepov THV Xpiortavóv, Tov GAnOivóv, TPO TOv 
TAP’ uiv TOAAGY kal Obi bvAiKGv OvUBOAWV Beparsvouévwv), do not 
be angry at him but admire instead his nobility of soul. 


A fuller understanding of fourth-century Cappadocian polytheism 
might yield a clear idea of what the boy found repellent in his father. 

This leads us to the problem of transference. A boy with an abrasive 
‘bad’ father-figure and kindly ‘good’ father-figure might be inclined 
to an analogous theology:? 


51. The Excavations at Dura-Europos 8/2: The Christian Building, ed. Carl J. Kraeling 
(New Haven 1967), Plates XXXI and XXXV. 

52. G.G. Snyder, Ante Pacem: Archaeological Evidence of Church Life before 
Constantine (Macon 1985), 62f. C. Thomas, Christianity in Roman Britain to AD 500 
(London 1981), p. 105f. (with bibliography). Cf. A. Alföldi, The Conversion of Constantine 
and Pagan Rome, tr. H. Mattingly (Oxford 1948; rept. 1969), 55-59; Richard Krautheimer, 
Three Christian Capitals: Topography and Politics (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1983), 62-67. 

53. For the social context, see: Trombley, HRC 1, 175f. 

54. Basil of Caesarea, Ep. 276 in St. Basil: The Letters IV, tr. R.J. Deferrari (London- 
Cambridge, Mass. 1934), 156-159. 

55. Freud, ‘Demonological Neurosis’, 400f. 
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Concerning the evil demon, we know that he is regarded as the antithesis of 
God and yet is very close to him in his nature ... One thing, however, is 
certain: gods can turn into evil demons when new gods oust them. When one 
people has been conquered by another, their fallen gods not seldom turn into 
demons in the eyes of the conquerors ... It does not need much analytic 
perspicacity to guess that God and the devil were originally identical — were 
a single figure which was later split into two figures with opposite attributes. 
In the earliest ages of religion God himself still possessed all the terrifying 
features which were afterwards combined to form a counterpart of him ... 
the contradictions in the original nature of God are, however, a reflection of 
the ambivalence which governs the relations of the individual to his personal 
father. If the benevolent and righteous God is a substitute for his father, it is 
not to be wondered at that his hostile attitude to his father, too, which is one 
of hating and fearing him and making complaints against him, should have 
come to expression in the creation of Satan. Thus the father, it seems, is the 
individual prototype of both God and the devil. 


Freud's analysis is conditioned by medieval and modern notions, both 
theological and popular, standing in *monodaemonistic' contrast to 
Jewish and Christian ideas of one God. This is inconsistent with Late 
Antique Christian daemonologies, which tended to see a dispersion 
of moral and material evils in many beings, including the pagan gods, 
with no single being of ‘unlimited evil. More to the point is the 
implicit dualism which these attitudes evoke in times of religious 
transition, and especially when new gods are imposed by legislative 
sanction." Freud's understanding is here certainly influenced by 
narratives in the Jewish scriptures about the occupation of the land 
of Israel and the Psalms.?* Gnostic Christianity failed to resolve the 
seeming differences between Christ and the God of the Septuagint, 
making the latter the evil author of the material world. 

This matches Peter Berger's view that denying the socially defined 
reality of God 'risks moving into what may be called a negative 


56. Theodore of Sykeon once ‘became sick from the cold’; it was doubtless a viral 
or bacterial respiratory infection. St. George is said to have expelled the ‘daemon’ 
that caused it. George the Monk, V. Theodori Sykeon 17 in Vie de Théodore de Sykéón, 
ed. tr. A.-J. Festugiére, 1 (Subsidia Hagiographica 48 [Brussels 1970]), 14f. 

57. On this see Trombley, HRC, passim. 

58. The use of the psalms as the ideological vehicle in the eradication polytheism 
has not received much attention. Cf. Trombley, HRC 2, 225. 
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reality — if one wishes, the reality of the devil ... with an underworld 
or anti-world that has a reality of its own — negative, chaotic ... 
the realm of [the daemonic].' ^? Some postmodernists admit the 
existence of a daemonic world without daemons, recognising an 
ontologically real evil that is entirely material, immanent and 
depersonalized (with the 'supercession of metaphysical entities and 
hypostases’):© 


[Older world views have] overlooked the fact that evil, negativity, is everywhere, 
that it was and is even within itself. And so, being in itself as well as in the 
figure of the adversary, the negative is no longer a specific entity, but is rather 
an unpredictable and indefinable factor by which every ethical and political 
act is surrounded on all sides. 


In the context of early Greek episcopal Christianity, however, there 
were alternatives: problems of ambivalence were often resolved by 
viewing the Christian holy man as the locus of all goodness, and the 
divinities of the old cults, their images, declining priesthoods, and 
practitioners of base magic (the maleficium) as the locus of all evil. 
Christian holy men worried about the risk of defections to gnostic 
ideas may well have siphoned off their congregations' feelings of 
ambivalence to the God of the Old Testament and transferred them 
to these pagan foci.?! This may also have happened in communities 
dominated by hard-line ascetics, whose harshness had a certain 
*uncanniness' about it. 

There is an important corroboration of this in the life of Theodore 
of Sykeon (ob. 613), where rural defiance is embodied in an ambivalence 
about the new religion in spite of the fact that Galatian Christianity 
had closely aligned itself to many pre-Christian attitudes, such as taboos 
about violating pagan funerary monuments and the use of ‘magic circles’ 
to resist the residual powers of the chthonic and aerial gods now become 
daemons and hypostatised in the form of hail-bearing clouds and rivers 


59. The Sacred Canopy, 48. Cf. Stark, ‘Taxonomy’, 112f. 

60. Gargani, ‘Religious Experience’, 123f., 125. 

61. On this see D.F. Zeligs, ‘Moses encounters the daemonic aspect of God’, American 
Imago 27 (1970), 379-392. 
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rising from their banks.9? The rage seen in the kratophanies of the old 
gods can be traced to the wrath of the harsh ascetic who saw the 
regimen he imposed on the Galatian villagers defied again and again.© 
In other words, however comfortable scholars may feel with Peter 
Brown's socially beneficent holy man, there may have been a darker 
side to his behaviour that evoked much fear and defiance.“ One thinks, 
for example, of the Christian curses laid on offenders by Symeon Stylites 
the Elder at Dayr Sim‘an near Antioch. The ‘splitting’ of gods and 
their agents into benefactors and malefactors suggests such an underlying 
tension. Thus, in rural Galatian society, the coming of Christianity may 
have seemed to offer relief from the older taboos and sacrificial 
requirements, but in time the burden of being supervised by Christian 
ascetics became taxing as well. One can see this in Freud's view of a 
child's drawing of grotesque faces as unconscious jeering at his father, 
or fear of nightly intruders as a fear of 'split-off portions of his father’. 
An awareness of the tendency to project anthropomorphic guises onto 
divine personalities is first recognisable in pre-Christian Greek thought 
in Xenophanes of Kolophon (5th c. B.C.). His polemic reduced the 
anthropomorphism of the theogonies to mere burlesque, and proved so 
effective that Clement of Alexandria could quote it in the Stromata 
in accordance with the Alexandrian practice of allegorical criticism:9? 


62. This position seems first to have been argued in Trombley, Survival of Paganism, 
32-50. Cf. idem, HRC 2, 108f.; idem, ‘Paganism in the Greek World at the End of 
Antiquity', Harvard Theological Review 78 (1985), 340f. A Christian rationalist like 
Michel de Montaigne could easily imagine the Dordogne river undermining his farmlands 
in anthropomorphic terms (‘upset’, ‘moods’). The Complete Essays, ed., tr. M.A. 

Screech (London 1991), 230. 

. 63. On the term ‘kratophany’ and the problem of ambivalence, see M. Eliade, Patterns 
in Comparative Religion (New York 1958), 14f. 

64. e.g. F. Trombley, ‘Religious Transition in Sixth-Century Syria’, BF 20 (1994), 
158-160. 

65. Trombley, HRC 2, 195f. 

66. Freud, 'Demonological Neurosis', 401. 

67. Xenophanes of Kolophon, Fr. 14, 15, 23 = Clement, Stromata 5.14.109.1-3. J. Barnes 
(tr.), Early Greek Philosophy (London 1987), 95. The concept of projection was thereafter 
forgotten for a long time. Berger, The Sacred Canopy, 205f., note 20. Cf. R.P.C. Hanson, 
Allegory and Event (London 1959), 117-120; Christopher Stead, Philosophy in Christian 
Antiquity (Cambridge 1994), 133. The Dinka who have visions sometimes attribute body 
parts to Divinity, but their general tendency is to shun anthropomorphic description. 
Lienhardt, Divinity and Experience, 46, 53. See M. Frede, ‘Monotheism and pagan 
philosophy in later antiquity', Pagan Monotheism, 32f. (see note 5 above). 
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Xenophanes of Kolophon, claiming that god is one and incorporeal, says: 
"There is one god, greatest among gods and men, similar to mortals neither 
in shape nor in thought.’ And again: ‘But mortals think gods are born, and 
have clothes and speech and shape like their own.’ And again: ‘But if cows 
and horses and lions had hands or could draw with their hands and make 
things men can make, then horses would draw the forms of gods like horses, 
cows like cows, and they would make their bodies similar in shape to those 
which each had themselves.’ 


A supplementary question is that of the mother-figure, a problem 
less developed in Freud’s explanation of daemonologies. Fin-de-siécle 
Europe was singularly lacking in female divinities except courtesans 
and what might be called the goddesses of the salons and stage, and 
this explains his lack of sensitivity to the problem. Yet mother- and 
celibate female divinities played an important role in Greek society 
on the eve of Christianization, as the inscription of Aglaochartos, 
priest of Athena at Lindos c. 300 A.D., reveals:9? 


Broad is repute of ancient Lindos, which received the Unwearied [Pallas 
Athena] on the skyward hills of the akropolis. But her great, delightful reputation 
goes far upon the earth, filled as it is with the blessings of the virgin goddess. 
For a flourishing house of Athena now resounds, a place for those who gaze 
out on fruit-bearing promontories. For the priest Aglaochartos made a rich 
votive offering to Athena by allotting properties better than those of Keleos 
and Ikarios so that the sacred olive tree might grow on the land. 


A religious system consisting of a god or divinities usually identified 
with male attributes poses problems for what might be called the 
‘eternal feminine’, in the sense that the attributes of the latter can 
only be appreciated as non-divine or even anti-divine, that is daemonic, 
as though split off from the idea of true divinity. Thus, the violent 
Christian polemics against the ubiquitous Artemis in Asia Minor and 
Diana in Celtic Europe reveal the ongoing preoccupation of recently 
Christianized communities with the ‘daemon’, but at the same time 


68. Emile Zola’s Nana examines this problem in naturalistic detail. | 
69. Inscriptiones Graeca 12/1. no. 783. Cf. Guarducci, Epigrafi sacre, 213f. Other 
inscriptions by Aglochartos are noted at Trombley, HRC 1, 103f. 
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an inability to find a suitable formula for a theology (and, indeed, 
an anthropology) that took note of the feminine.” 

If Freud's thesis that the idea of God as a father-substitute has 
relevance, it follows that the ‘mother-substitute’ belongs somewhere 
in the pantheon as well. Cultural suppression probably explains the 
lack of theological importance ascribed to this structure in the period 
of Christianization. But, as with many other psychic structures, 
repression seldom means their annihilation. Their re-emergence is 
inevitable, even if in a modified configuration, and the transference 
of some of the Artemis' attributes to the Theotokos during the 
episcopate of Proclus of Constantinople (434-447) is not surprising." 

This proved to be the case in the daemonological neurosis (and 
exorcism) studied by Freud. Even if one has reservations about his 
theory of infantile fear of castration (which is incidentally worked 
out with great consistency), the gist of the argument can be accepted: 


[It] is perfectly understandable that he should have turned for help and salvation 
to the image of his mother. This is why he declared that only the Holy Mother 
of God of Mariazell could release him from his pact with the devil and why 
he obtained his freedom once more on the day of the Mother's Nativity 
(8 September). Whether the day on which the pact was made — 24 September 
— was not also determined in some similar way, we shall of course never 
know.?? 


Freud offers the hypothesis that his subject followed the profession 
of painter against his father's wishes. His defiance for all that was a 
normal form of “masculine protest’ against this regime." The young 
man's subsequent inability to practise his métier after his father's 


70. C. Ginzburg has developed this thesis for western Europe in Ecstasies: Deciphering 
the Witches’ Sabbath, tr. R. Rosenthal (London 1991), 89-121. Gregory of Nazianzus 
rejects the imputation of gender to divinity, partly because of its function in non- 
allegorised Greek mythology, partly because it did not fit into the scheme of Christian 
apophasis or negative theology. Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture, 87. 

71. Trombley, HRC 1, 157-160. 

72. Freud, ‘Demonological Neurosis’, 406. 

73. 24 September was the festival of St. Thecla, the first female martyr, who was 
known for miracles against the daimon of the pagan cult at Seleukia in Cilicia (Asia 
Minor). Cf. ‘Thekla’, ODB, 2033f. 

74. ibid., 407. 
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death (symptomatised by his daemonological obsession) was a form 
of 'deferred obedience' and 'successful self-punishment' grounded in 
feelings of guilt.^ It is difficult to speak with certainty on this, but 
it is conceivable that the appeal to the Virgin of Mariazell, the 
caricaturesque drawings of the devil he produced (which were probably 
father-images), and the subject's long-forgotten infantile affection for 
his mother (later repressed) were part of a syndrome that goes some 
way to explaining the temper of a person (albeit in a psychopathological 
state) for whom paternally imposed impediments to normal 
relationships with his mother and other women (he never married) 
excluded the possibility of a divine mother-substitute — until his 
pilgrimage to Mariazell. This suggests, in turn, a certain psychological 
danger in the father's displacement of the child's feeling for his 
mother and perhaps a psychological necessity for these forms of 
expression vis-à-vis the divine milieu.” 

For the theologian it is perhaps a question of how anthropology 
affects 1deas of God; for the historian there is the task of identifying 
displacements of this kind that affected the behaviour of both gifted 
and ordinary people. It would be problematical to assert that the 
phenomena of 'possession', or rather taboo-influenced behaviour in 
late sixth-century Galatia, were affected by the suppression of the 
cults of Artemis and Kybele, as hordes of daemons (late variants of 
the subterranean divinities thought to guard tombs, ot karax0óvioi 
0got) in the manner of village boards of elders pestered men guilty 
of breaking open ancient tombs. But, by the same token, it is difficult 
to reject the conclusion that family structures like those identified 
here failed to affect the development of Augustine of Hippo and 
lesser intellects, or that ambivalence vis-à-vis the Highest Divinity 
and his quasi-divine angels and saints as well as human prelates did 
not modify the behaviour of Christian communities. 

The case of Augustine of Hippo is one of the more compelling, if 
only because his autobiographical statements in the Confessions reveal 
the existence of family structures that seemed only of incidental 


75. ibid., 403. 
76. On displacement, ibid., 406. 
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importance to the author and were therefore not subjected to the 
redactional work that he saw fit to impose on his early theological 
thought." 

The central question is Augustine's relationship with his father, 
which will have been the single most important formative influence 
on his later conception of the problem of evil. Augustine's experience 
was one of liberality rather than harshness, with the possible exception 
of his father's insistence on the boy's pursuit of rhetoric. The man 
Patricius was one of the less well-off town councillors (municeps) 
of Thagaste and thus accountable for public duties (munera sordida) 
ranging from overseeing tax receipts to the repair of public buildings. 
He would have owned lands or possibly a small estate that drew 
rents. Public duties left few men of this rank with ready cash, but 
they were legally honestiores and thus the elite of provincial society. 
At the bottom of the heap in the city council, Patricius had a sharp 
eye for social advantage, and pressed Augustine to study grammar, 
then rhetoric, using what assets he had to finance his son's education 
(which was at times interrupted for lack of funds) in Thagaste, then 
Carthage. With luck and persistence, Augustine might gain a post on 
the staff of the provincial governor of Numidia or even Africa 
Proconsularis. In Augustine's youth, his father was a catechumen and 
thus technically a Christian, but had no real interest in the boy's 
moral development, particularly with regard to his sexuality. Augustine 
got advice on this from his mother Monica, but invariably dismissed 
it. Patricius was a kind paterfamilias thanks partly to Monica's tact. 
Whatever the disagreements, Monica was later to remark that he 
never beat her, a seemingly common feature of African marital 
relationships." 


77. The Confessions has already merited numerous psychoanalytic studies. 
C. Kligerman, ‘A psychoanalytic study of the Confessions of St. Augustine’, Journal 
of the American Psychoanalytic Association 5 (1957), 469-484. A series of articles 
appeared in JSSR 5 (1965/6), 130-148, 273-283 under the editorship of Paul Pruyser. 
Cf. the pre-Freudian (and unsatisfactory) explanation given at James, Varieties, 146-148. 

78. Augustine observes that ‘he was exceptional both for his kindness and his quick 
temper.' In commenting on Monica's skill at avoiding physical abuse, he adds that 
‘many wives married to gentler husbands bore the marks of blows and suffered 
disfigurement to their faces.’ 
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It is difficult to escape the idea that Patricius was an indulgent 
father by the standards of the time and that this created a favourable 
atmosphere for Augustine's very exceptional development as a 
rhetorician. Brevis verbis, Augustine's early career followed a script 
dictated largely by the paternal interest and affection he experienced 
in adolescence. His mature ego was a consequence of internalizing 
all this, as 1s apparent in the single-mindedness with which he pursued 
his early career, his studies in philosophy, and in the letters and 
theological works written during his episcopate at Hippo Regius. The 
experience of Augustine's young adult life would turn again and again 
on indulgent father figures like Faustus the Manichaean, Vindicianus 
proconsul of Africa who ‘in a kind and fatherly way’ advised him 
to avoid astrology, Simplicianus protopresbyter at Milan (‘father to 
the then bishop Ambrose in the receiving of grace'), and Ambrose 
of Milan ‘who received me like a father’, and end with his discovery 
of a kind and just ‘new’ father in the Godhead.” 

This spirit of optimism about the availability and considerateness 
of older, accomplished men is reflected in Augustine's choice of a 
religious system. In Manichaeism the principle of evil was corporeal 
and not strictly speaking personified, but embodied in mute, lifeless 
matter. Nor was the moral code strict: Augustine could go on as a 
‘hearer’ indefinitely, giving no thought to his marital setup which, if 
denied to the ‘elect’, was in any case monogamous and quite happy. 
He had, in Freudian terms, little ambivalence toward his father or 
any divine father-figure, and no psychological need for split-off 
fantasies projected onto God or daemons. He saw no personal antithesis 
or counterpart to a beneficent God, no personal source of unlimited 
evil. He could characterize the devil as one who refutes and accuses 
— a dialectician perhaps not unlike his tutors and opponents in 
rhetorical competitions at Carthage.?! Augustine’s later daemonology 
incorporated more than a little of Plotinus’ idea of dispersed spiritual 


79. Conf. 4.3 (5), 5.13 (23), 8.2 (3), 10.4 (6). 

80. Peter Brown is right on the mark about Augustine's optimism and freedom from 
feelings of guilt. Augustine of Hippo (Berkeley-Los Angeles 1967) 50. 

81. Conf. 9.13 (36). 
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powers. If daemons were evil, Augustine was not always inclined to 
signify a single source of that phenomenon like Satan.? Indeed, if 
some regarded the 'elements' of matter that give different substances 
their properties as spiritual beings (OTO1xE1Q), it was simply another 
way of stating the Manichaean argument vis-à-vis the dispersion of 
evil into impersonal matter.? In a similar way Byzantine theology 
and Neohellenic folklore would later daemonise the ‘elements’, which 
then became one of the many foci of religious experience: 


The stoicheia, which among the Byzantines are reduced to signifying the shape 
of daemons, take the place of the ancient lesser daemons (Saipdvia) ... 
Stoicheia are thought to exist in trees, rivers, springs, cisterns ... and other 
places with such an indwelling (oro1xeiouéva uépn) ... the woodcutter dares 
not cut certain trees or he will fall dead at once after being struck down by 
the indwelling stoicheion. 


Augustine succeeded in alienating the evil from himself but, as always, 
expressed its nature in impersonal terms: ‘for I still held the view 
that it was not I who was sinning, but some other nature within me, 
but was not I.'5 Elsewhere Augustine is content to give a theology 
of the devil based on citations from Matthew and John. In the same 
passage he rejects the theology that ‘the devil has evil as an essential 
principle of his being, that his nature derives from some hostile First 
Principle.’ It is doubtful that Augustine believed such a thing even 
as a Manichaean.*’ 

Freud’s understanding of the formation of the mother image and 
its effect on psychic life was less developed; women were seen as 
purely passive objects of libidinous fantasy by father and son.** It 


82. Cf. Conf. 4.2, where Augustine the Manichaean rejects ‘sacrifice to daemons’. 
A useful contrast is found in Martin Luther's daemonology. E. Erikson, Young Man 
Luther: A Study in Psychoanalysis and History (New York 1962) 59-61. 

83. On the term see C. Du Cange, Glossarium ad scriptores mediae et infimae 
graecitatis (Lyons 1688; repr. Paris 1943) 1453f. 

84. e.g. N.G. Polites, MeAétn &ri Tod Biod tõv veoTépov ‘EAA ńvwv (Athens 
1871-4) 126f. For Gregory of Nyssa's somewhat limited Christian Neoplatonist view 
of the stoicheia, see Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture, 102, 104. 

85. Conf. 5.10.18. Cf. Brown, Augustine of Hippo, 51. 

86. De Civ. Dei 11.13, in City of God, tr. H. Bettenson, ed. J. O'Meara (Hammondsworth 
1984), 445f. 

87. Cf. De Civ. Dei 20.8, which is in part simply a commentary on the Apocalypse. 

88. e.g. A. Storr, Freud (Oxford 1989), 86f., 112. 
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was left to C.G. Jung to assess the impact of maternal relations in 
an early study called "The Battle for Deliverance from the Mother'. 
His analysis owes much to a scholarly reading of archetypal cases 
found in world literature. Jung summarises the problem in these 
terms:?? 


... the forward striving libido which rules the conscious mind of the son demands 
separation from the mother, but his childish longing for her prevents this by 
setting up psychic resistance that manifests itself in all kinds of neurotic fears 
— that is to say, in a general fear of life ... And indeed, it remains to be found 
out how much the mother is to blame for not letting her son go ... The fear 
seems to come from the mother, but actually it is the deadly fear of the instinctive, 
unconscious, inner man who is cut off from life by the continual shrinking 
back from reality. If the mother is felt as the obstacle, she then becomes the 
vengeful pursuer ... It is ... the mother-imago that has turned into the lamia.” 


Augustine eluded Monica's irritating grasp by secretly taking ship for 
Rome during the night after she followed him down to the seafront 
of Carthage.?! She could not, of course, 'fly through the air' like the 
raging Medea of poetry, a ‘vengeful pursuer’ in the Metamorphoses 
of Ovid that Augustine had read about in youth.? He could admit the 
underlying ambition of his early manhood to escape from the emotional 
detritus strewn in his path by Monica only after he transcended the 
problem of the mother-imago with her death and the subsequent writing 
of the Confessiones where he observes revealingly that 'she exercised 
care for everybody as if they were all her own children. She served 
us as if she was a daughter of all of us.” 

The lamia-imago was a consistent feature of the religious 
consciousness all through the period of Christianization for Greeks 
as well. A vivid example is found in a third-century story about 
Apollonius of Tyana's formal exorcism of such a spirit (‘vampire’, 
uia TOV &£uzovoGv ... AG AQUÍAG TE Kol unoppuoAvKíac ...) that 


89. C.G. Jung, Aspects of the Masculine (London 1989), 17f. 

90. On medieval Greek female daemons, see Iréne Sorlin, ‘Striges et géloudes: 
histoire d'une croyance et d'une tradition’, TM 11 (1991), 411-436. 

9]. Augustine, Conf. 5.8 (15). 

92. ibid. 3.4 (11). 

93. Confessiones 9.9 (21) (Chadwick 170). 
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he supposed was obsessing a young man sexually and planning to 
consume his flesh and blood.” The story is in one sense an allegory 
about the inconsistency of pursuing philosophy without consciously 
liberating oneself from sexual fantasies; but pagans and Christians 
alike hypostasised these repressed stirrings of the unconscious mind 
into daemons and begged pagan and Christian holy men for exorcism.” 

Another, more dismal case concerns a father-imago, suggesting that 
the daemons who were thought to abuse their victims came from both 
sides of the ‘sexual frontier’. In this instance the spirit came from the 
ghost of a man (€idwAov avdpdc), a soldier killed in battle who 
evinced a homosexual affection for a youth; the latter's mother is said 
to have approached Apollonius of Tyana for an exorcism while he was 
in India.” The absence of a ‘visible’ sexual partner raises the possibility 
that the boy was caught up in an obsessive autosexual behaviour.” 
Apollonius gave the boy's mother a written exorcism document that 
was supposed to be read to the daemon, doubtless because it would 
have to be read more than once before the boy's obsession ended. 
Artemidorus of Daldis (2nd c. A.D.) recognises acts of this kind in 
the Oneiorocritica, a work on the interpretation of dreams:? 

If a man dreams that he is masturbating (xeipoToveiv ðè TO aidSciov) privately, 

he will possess either a male or female slave, because the hands embracing 


his penis are like attendants. But if he has no slaves, he will suffer loss, 
because of the useless elimination of seed. 


Artemidorus’second observation is consistent with Freud’s views on 
the subject, although for somewhat different reasons.” In a chapter 


94. Philostratus, V. Apollonii 4.25. The ¿unoðoa were female monsters of various 
shapes sent by the goddess Hekate. The term povpuoAvkía translates simply as 
‘horrid monster’. 

95. Cf. E. Jones, On the Nightmare (London 1951; repr. 1979), 106, 118. 

96. Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 3.38 in Life of Apollonius, ed. G. Bowersock, tr. C.P. 
Jones (Hammondsworth 1970), 83f. Freud dealt with homosexual affection for the father- 
figure in the Scheber case. Meissner, Psychoanalysis and Religious Experience, 61. 

97. The Cynic philosopher Diogenes is reputed to have indulged in public masturbation 
(x&ipovpyéo, ‘do with the hand’). Diogenes Laetius, Diogenes 6.46, 6.69. Augustine 
cannot quite bring himself to admit that these things exist at De Civ. Dei 14.20. Cf. 
Diogenes Laertius, Hipparchia 6.97, where the female Cynic mentions a man doing 
it to himself (róz rov &avTÓv), as also a woman doing it for him (®eóðwpov TÓmTOvOa). 

98. Oneirocritica 1.78, with translation from Artemidorus, The Interpretation of 
Dreams, tr. R.J. White (Park Ridge, New Jersey 1975). 

99. Freud notes the work of Artemidorus at Dreams, 38. 
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on how the philosopher Proclus (ob. 485) repressed his emotions, his 
biographer offers a cryptic hint that a non-obsessional variety of this 
existed among Neoplatonist ascetics: ‘[Proclus] allowed himself the 
sexual pleasures he was naturally inclined to, I think, [only] when it 
came to the point of fantasy, even when this was overwhelming’ 
(Appodiciwv 5& abt dovoikGv uerfüv, oov, oiuat, uéxpi 
davraotac xoptiv, TporeroDc Kai tavtTnc).'™ The interpretation 
of this passage hinges on the meaning of davtaota because it can 
refer as much to emotional-psychological reality as material-physical 
'affects' .'9' 

A more beneficent sexuality was sometimes associated with the 
numina of fertility thought to preside over natural springs and man- 
made cisterns, as Artemidorus observes once again: “To see a cistern 
{in a dream] at one's house or in one's fields signifies a good 
acquisition of property. For unmarried or childless people it signifies 
wives and children. For there are Nymphs in the cistern.''? Some 
encounters reveal the ambivalence of rustics toward the pre-Christian 
and now daemonised stoicheia of springs. The villagers of Arnabandeon 
once approached Nikolaos hegumen of the Hagia Sion monastery in 
Lycia to exorcise a primitive divinity (mid-6th c.):!9? 


We have an ancient spring, and a woman went out to draw water, and the 
unclean spirit cast her into the spring and she died. We and our quadruped 


100. Marinus of Neapolis, Vita Procli 20, ed. J.F. Boissonade (Leipzig 1814; 
Amsterdam 1966), 17. Cf. Vita di Proclo, ed. and trans. R. Musullo (Naples 1985), 
where the text does not differ. It is not easy to see how A.N. Oikonomides got 
‘superficial’ for the adjective mpometnc in Marinos of Neapolis: The Extant Works 
(Chicago 1977), 50-53. After noting Julian the Apostate's complete chastity after his 
wife's death, Ammianus Marcellinus observes that at night *he refrained from indulging 
even in such pleasures as human nature requires’ (... ad necessitatem quidem indulsisse 
naturae). Res Gestae 25.4.6. 

101. Libidinous urge or manipulation is a possible explanation for Proclus's bavtaaia, 
‘a technical term of the Aristotelian and Stoic theory of cognition ... [It] signifies the 
mental image which results from the action of an object on the bodily sense organs, 
or the process by which this mental image is produced.' Hermetica, ed. and trans. 
W. Scott 2 (Oxford 1927), 159f. | 

102. Oneirocritica 2.27. 

103. Vita S. Nicolai Hagiae Sionitae (BHG 1347) in Hagios Nikolaos: Der heilige 
Nikolaos in der griechischen Kirche, ed. Gustav Anrich 1 (Leipzig 1913), 16. 
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beasts are imperiled, for since that time the water was disturbed and became 
muddy. Fear grips us. No one goes near the spring and we and our quadrupeds 
are perishing. 


The coincidence of the woman's drowning, a subterranean disturbance 
that polluted the spring, and the folk memory of Christian villagers' 
refusal to propitiate its stoicheion gave an 'uncanny' feel to the 
situation. In the end, Nikolaos led them off to divine for ‘new water’ 
at a mountain-top site that he sanctified by displaying a gospel book 
and arranging crosses, perhaps in a circle, to displace any thought 
the local folk had of resuming the sacrifices of the old dispensation 
at the spring.'^^ But Neohellenic folklore emphasises the libidinous 
element in the stoicheia of springs who metamorphose themselves 
into beautiful women and play with young men whom they deliberately 
cast into springs to destroy them.!9 

Psychoanalytic thought has veered increasingly away from libido 
theory, regarding it as only one of several important factors in 
personality development.'® In one sense, manhood consists in throwing 
off the feelings of childlike dependence on the mother. There are 
occasions, however, when a forceful female personality can reimpose 
primordial patterns of behaviour on, and reduce the ego of, a man 
at a mature stage in his life. A cultural symptom of this was the rise 
of the cult of the theotokos in the early decades of the fifth century 
after the demise of quasi-maternal goddesses like Artemis, the Mother 
of the Gods and Isis. The continuity of their functions in the psyche 
of Mediterranean society is seen in the transference of epithets and 
iconography to the mother of Christ in the decades before the Council 
of Ephesus. Small votive images of the theotokos began to be 
produced in Egypt around this time that drew on the pre-existing 
iconography of Isis.'? They may have been ‘a defense against anxiety 
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connected with the mothering figure' of the lost Egyptian goddess 
in a time of radical religious transition.’ 

Jung's previously mentioned article treats a variety of mostly 
mythological literary exemplars of this interaction. The sister-mother- 
wife figures often expand to daemonic proportions as lamias, dragons 
and vengeful goddeses.!'? Unlike Freud, Jung was less interested in 
working with historical cases. The cure for all this is the ‘individuation 
process' which enables the man to reintegrate his consciousness by 
disconnecting the mother-image from its atavistic roots and childhood 
connotations and thus liberate himself from habits of dependence.!'! 
The process can be constructive, even creative.!!? It often comes after 
a process in one’s early twenties called ‘young adult socialisation’ 
when one organises his intellectual and physical skills, cultural 
preferences and daily habits in a competent peer group. Jung’s ‘battle 
for deliverance from the mother’ has often not reached its final phase 
during this period. The requirements of the situation can have a sharp 
impact on the course of a person’s professional and intellectual 
development. 

Augustine’s early life after his father’s death (which came when 
the boy was 17) reflects considerable conflict along the lines suggested 
by this paradigm. With the passing of his genial and tolerant father, 
the influence of his mother Monica became paramount in family 
matters, even if Augustine chose to evade it. Although he was a many- 
sided person who attracted reliable and intelligent friends, his mother’s 
querulous tone often penetrated the chinks in the armour of his dialectic 
and left him helpless before her demands, a sharp contrast to the way 
in which she negotiated her concerns with Patricius. Augustine resisted, 
but the phenomenon of ‘deferred obedience’ to both parents asserted 
itself and remained operative long after his mother’s death, even in 
such small matters as obeying the father-imago by going to the baths 
as a palliative to anxiety after Monica’s funeral; in reflecting on it 
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years later, he rehearses the words of the psalmist that God is the 
‘father of orphans'.!? Ambrose of Milan and Monica, along the the 
Donatist polemicists, were among the few people of Augustine's 
experience who could resist the power of his charm and the force of 
his argumentation.!^ But the crushing weight of his acquired superego 
slips out occasionally, as when he reflects that *when father and mother 
and nurses are not there, you [God] are present.’!! 

Peter Brown has looked at Augustine's sexuality in some detail.!!ó 
Thirteen years of marriage made the transition to and maintenance 
of ascetic discipline difficult for the new bishop of Hippo Regius. 
The sexual dreams he occasionally experienced were a normal 
consequence of sublimating his libido." Augustine's interest in 
hymnography seems to have gone back to his Manichaean days, but 
he also wrote a work on music.'!® He saw its potential in Milan as 
a device to sustain the congregation that had gathered to prevent the 
Arian empress Justina from seizing one of Ambrose's basilicas for 
heretical cult.!? Freud and later psychoanalysts have consistently 
recognised music and other artistic activities as a way of alleviating 
the inner strivings of the id (‘displacement of libido’), but at the 
same time of expressing those inner strivings in sublimated form, a 
view later adopted by Schopenhauer and Freud.'"?? Augustine anticipates 
this with the observation that the divine words inhere in the sounds 
like a soul, and he admits that at times ‘the music moves me more 
than the subject of the song ... and then I would prefer not to have 
heard the singer.''?! It seems to be a confession of deep ambivalence 
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about hymnography, a suspicion that its sublimated eroticism and 
evocation of Augustine's youth held a danger for him. There were 
times when he came to grief:!? 


I have sometimes gone so far as to wish to banish all the melodies and sweet 
chants commonly used for David's psalter from my ears and from the church 
as well. But I think a safer course one which I remember being often told of 
bishop Athanasius of Alexandria. He used to make the reader of the psalm 
chant with so flexible a speech rhythm that he was nearer to reciting than to 
singing. Nevertheless, when I remember the words I poured out at the time I 
was first recovering my faith, and that now I am moved not by the chant but 
by the words being sung, when they are sung with a clear voice and entirely 
appropriate modulation, then again I recognize the great utility of music in 
worship. Thus I fluctuate between the danger of pleasure and the experience 
of the beneficent effect. 


It is not easy to accept Johannes Quasten's view that Augustine's 
fear of hymnography lay only in the risk that aesthetic pleasure might 
detract from theological awareness, for Augustine has inserted the 
discussion of music in the second to last position in his ‘account of 
the temptations of the lust of the flesh which still assail me.'!? 

It should be apparent from the foregoing observations that the 
divine and daemonic are structurally related concepts in the human 
consciousness, whether they refer to anthropomorphised beings or 
the outward strivings of emotions and biological drives. From here 
we must pass to the question of how the reciprocal consciousness 
between the human and divine was expressed, and how their consequent 
interactions were understood. 


III. Gods, Daemons and the Dream 

In Late Antiquity dreams were the most important /ocus where the 
ordinary pagan or Christian could experience the divine world 
visually.?^ It was an avenue of contact available to all persons 
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regardless of priestly status. In Die Traumbedeutung Freud looked 
back to Aristotle and Artemidorus of Daldis to understand the 'pre- 
scientific’ view of dreams. Of particular importance were nightmares 
(‘the fantastic extension of an idea’) (bavtaouata), oracular and 
previsionary dreams (xpnuaricuóc and ópaua), and the symbolic 
dream that required interpretation (Oveipoc).! The seemingly 
complete ‘otherness’ and therefore 'uncanniness' of the phenomena 
encountered by the dreamer were an important feature:!* 


[The ancient Greeks’] view of dreams took into the account the principal 
impression produced upon the waking mind in the morning by what is left of 
a dream in the memory: an impression of something alien arising from another 
world and contrasting with the remaining contents of the mind. 


The adherents of dead gods experienced vivid and sometimes 
disturbing dream visions during the period of Christianization. This 
was particularly the case where a person had a deep personal devotion 
to the divinity, as for example the Neoplatonist Proclus’ attachment 
to Athena the ‘philosopher goddess’ (tj jiàócodqoc O0góc), who was 
thought to oversee the labours of Syrianus and his associates in the 
Academy at Athens. The ‘death’ of a god came with the extinction 
of its cult upon the dismantling of the local temple and cult effigy, 
followed by the defection of numerous worshippers to Christianity." 
It is quite certain that Hellenes continued to worship their seemingly 
dead gods thereafter, even in the churches that at times arose over 
their ruined temples, as for example the ‘sepulchre of Sarapis’ at 
Alexandria in 391.75 The pre-Socratic philosopher Epimenides (c. 500 
B.C.) echoes the agony and ecstasy of the mourning worshippers in 
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a hymn to Zeus that was later quoted by Theodore of Mopsuestia in 
a commentary on the Acts of the Apostles:'? 


They fashioned a tomb for you, most holy and high — 
The Cretans, always liars, evil beasts, idle gluttons — 
But you are not dead; forever you are alive and risen, 
For in you we live and move and have our being. 


The substitution of the words ‘Christians’ for “Cretans’ in the poem 
might easily have enabled the Hellenes to sum up their feelings during 
the temple conversions of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is quite 
likely that anxieties of this kind gave rise to dream-visions in which 
the god appeared to his client to assure the latter of the survival of 
the divine personality and its virtues or powers. 

Dream-visions of this type appear to have been hypnagogic or 
hypnopomic phenomena, occurring during light sleep at the beginning 
or end of the sleep cycle.!°° This biological reality is consistent with 
the sociological dimension: ?! 


In the transition stages of falling asleep and waking up again the contours of 
everyday reality are, at the least, less firm than in the state of fully awake 
consciousness. The reality of everyday life, therefore, is continuously surrounded 
by a penumbra of vastly different realities. These, to be sure are ... generally 
prevented from massively threatening the primary reality of fully awake 
existence ... Throughout these other realities ... were taken quite seriously as 
realities, albeit of a different kind. Religion served to integrate these realities 
with the reality of everyday life ... as warnings, prophecies, or decisive 
encounters with the sacred, having specific consequences for everyday conduct 
in society. 


An experiential framework of the intermediate state between sleep 
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and wakefulness may well lie behind the opening section of the 
Hermetic Poimandres (ante c. 300 A.D.):? 


Once, when thought came to me of the things that are and my thinking soared 
high and my bodily senses were restrained, like someone heavy with sleep 
(ka8dep 01 Urvw PeBapnuévor) from too much eating or toil of the body, 
an enormous being completely unbounded in size seemed to appear to me 
and call my name ... I saw an endless vision in which everything became 
light — clear and joyful — and in seeing the vision I came to love it. 


Damascius in his Life of Isidore regarded it as an act of atheism for 
the believer to push aside the offer of an experience like that hinted 
at in the Poimandres:!? 


It is godless (&Otov EoTL) not to preserve the immortality of the soul and to 
raise it to the divine likeness and unite it to the divine (avayeiv tò BeoE1déc) 
with unbreakable and indissoluble bonds ... 


In the psychoanalytic literature experiences that involve 'a loss of 
boundaries, diffusion of the sense of self, and absorption into the 
divine’ where self- and object-differentiation are absent are seen as 
‘primitive’ or ‘regressive’, and closely related to the infant's first 
experience of the mother-imago.'* 

Tertullian seems to have been the first Christian polemicist to comment 
on the importance of the dream-vision: 'It is to dreams that the majority 
of mankind owe their knowledge of God,' a view easily corroborated 
from the Old Testament. The Christian Hellenist and bishop Synesius 
of Cyrene borrowed heavily from pre-Christian lore and accepted the 
possibility of divination from dreams, as did an anonymous Christian 
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dream-book of Byzantine date.!% In contrast, a susceptibility to ‘terrifying 
dreams' was considered a disqualification for philosophical study, at 
least in the Severan court circles that applauded Philostratus’ 
interpretation of the life of Apollonius of Tyana." 

In Late Antiquity the 'perceptual claim' of the subject or observer 
of such visions seldom met a 'challenge' from the sceptic. Priesthoods 
both pagan and Christian along with the adherents of their cults 
adopted the principle that, as it were, 'the onus is on the sceptic to 
produce challenges and therefore I can positively trust all unchallenged 
religious experience.'?* The seeming externality is reflection of the 
skill with which the unconscious mind can rearrange and synthesize 
sensory images and thought constructs in an entirely new and 
unpredictable way. These processes are closely related to the flashes 
of insight connected with ‘creativity’ .'4° 

There is a great deal of dream lore found in pre-Christian texts, 
but almost none of it seems to have been studied from the angle of 
psychoanalysis.!^! Proclus the Neoplatonist philosopher of Athens was 
reputed to have experienced divine epiphanies during sleep. Athena 
was said to have prompted the youthful Proclus to study philosophy 
in a dream.'? This happened again not long before his death in 485. 
The phenomena are consistent with previous paradigms:!^ 


The [philosopher] goddess [Athena] appeared plainly [to him] when her image, 
still situated in the Parthenon, was carried off by those who move even what 
should not be moved. It seemed to the philosopher that a certain well-dressed 
woman came to him in a dream and announced that it was necessary for him 
to prepare a residence for her quickly. ‘For the mistress of Athens,’ she said, 
‘wishes to stay with you.’ 
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He had previously shown his friendship to Asklepios, when an epiphany of 
the god showed us that [Proclus] was in a state of fatal illness. Being between 
sleep and wakefulness, he saw a serpent creeping round his head; from this 
time on the disease began to slacken ... 


There is a precise literary parallel to this in one of the poems of 
Palladas of Alexandria that records the sorrows of the Hellenists after 
the destruction of the Sarapeion and other temple closures in 391. 
He writes:!^ 


I was amazed to see Zeus's bronze son [Herakles] who was once called upon 
in prayers but now cast aside. I said: ‘Averter of evils, offspring of three 
moons, you were never defeated but are today prostrate'. But the god stood 
beside me in the night and said: 'Even though a god, I have learned to serve 
the times'. 


The phantasm's appearance to the recumbent Palladas is consistent 
with other examples (... vux ðe uetótóov ue Ocóc zpooésure 
Tapactóc). A phenomenon of this kind seems also to explain a 
controversial inscription which reports periodic epiphanies to persons 
who apparently received unofficial oracles outside the apparatus of 
cult in the temples of Miletus:!^ 


For good luck. Alexandra priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros asks: 'Since 
the gods have become manifest as never before through acts of standing-over 
(obSETOTE OUTWG oi Beor Evhaveic Oi &mor&ogov yEeyEvnvTat), this 
primarily through virgins and women but also through men and older children. 
What is this? Is it for the good?' The god pronounced an oracle as follows: 
'Immortals coming at the same time to mortals [---] pronouncing their intentions 
and what value [---].' 


The priestess' question describes a religious novelty that is clearly 
related to visions and, in all probability, refers to oracular dream- 
visions. The word for ‘acts of standing-over' (a1 &ríoraotic) is not 
well attested lexically and should probably be understood in a sense 
similar to ai &miockíaoetc or divine ‘overshadowings’, but where 
gods were clearly ‘manifest’ (01 Ocot 01 Eudaveic) and seemed to 
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stand over the recipient of the dream-oracle. Celsus could agree that 
the gods are ‘true manifestations’ and have ‘human form that one 
may see them, not merely making a single appearance ... but 
continually having communion with any who so desire.’ '*6 The reason 
for Alexandra’s oracle question was the troubling fact that, as Synesius 
of Cyrene later observed, dream-oracles were commonly available to 
all people, regardless of social, economic or hieratic status.!^ 

In the first examples given above, Proclus practiced the same 
special devotion to Athena as the other philosophers in Syrianus' 
circle.'^ The old public sacrifices had probably ceased in the decade 
after the comprehensive law of Theodosius the Great given on 8 
November 392.!^ It banned all forms of sacrificial rite, but not the 
processions that the  Athenians celebrated annually in the 
Panathenaea.!^? The chryselephantine image of Athena that Pheidias 
designed still stood in the Parthenon until 484. Those *who move 
what should not be moved’ were the agents of emperor Zeno (474-491) 
who dismantled the famous statue as a show of force against the 
local clique of pagan philosophers and curiales who had lent moral 
support to the rebel Illus between 481-484.'5' The event proved deeply 
troubling to Proclus, and this is reflected in the dream about Athena. 
The ‘well-dressed woman’ (£boxruov ... yóvn) who ‘came to him 
in a dream' seems to have shared the attributes of Athena. The 
adjective eboxriuov might be translated in the extended sense of 
'elegant in figure, mien and bearing', and may be projections of the 
god-like attributes also found in Asklepiegeneia and the other female 
Hellenists of his circle.'** It is possible that the divine woman's mode 
of dress resembled the lost image, but Marinus avoids any direct 
suggestion of this. He leaves a bit of room for scepticism by describing 
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the event with the phrase that ‘it seemed to the philosopher’ (€50xe1), 
and furthermore the dream figure claims only to be a messenger of 
the divinity. Marinus had every reason to describe it as an actual 
epiphany of Athena but falls short of making such a claim, a strong 
argument in favour of the phenomenal accuracy of his description. 
There is the added and easily overlooked detail that the divine woman 
‘came over beside him’ (bo1t&v zap’ avtov), a feature corresponding 
exactly to Freud's vignette.'?* Proclus probably remembered seeing 
the woman from the angle of a man lying in his bed who then sat 
up to receive her divine communication. 

Elsewhere Marinus observes that Proclus recalled having seen 
Hekate in luminous visions (b&opaot gu&v dwtoerdéotv 
avTONTOvpPEVOIC).'53 William James would perhaps have classified 
these biological-psychological phenomena as ‘photisms’.'*+ Following 
the earlier scholarship,Freud recognises them as a feature of 
hypnogogic hallucinations (which occur early in the sleep cycle) and 
explains the origin of the dream-image as ‘the luminous points and 
lines of the idioretinal light [providing], as it were, an outline drawing 
or diagram of the figures mentally perceived in the dream.''^ 

Iamblichus identifies certain phenomena in ‘divinely sent dreams’ 
(oí ye BeOmEUTTOL KAAOULEVOL Óveipoi) that distinctly resemble a 
type of hallucination that accompanies migraine: ‘At other times when 
a bright and serene light shines, the eyesight is withheld and is closed 
off although it was previously open [to sense perception].’ He later 
pairs this ‘withholding of eyesight’ with a ‘seizure [of the head?] full 
of torpor’ .!° 
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Proclus’ second dream about Asklepios is reported as a true epiphany 
of the god (emibavera tod Oso). The philosopher's impression of a 
snake winding round his head came ‘while he was between sleep and 
wakefulness’ (ueTaED yàp Ov Uzvov Kal EypnyopoEewc), so it was 
therefore in all probability a hypnopompic or hypnagogic hallucination.'>’ 
It is not clear from which direction Proclus experienced the epiphany: 
did he see it moving round his head from an external perspective 
outside his body, or did he see the scaly head and torso of the snake 
passing before his eyes? All we are told is that he ‘saw’ it (cide). 
Freud's interpretation of the snake as a symbol of male sexuality is 
irrelevant here, nor is there a typological parallel in the snakes seen 
in a waking vision by his patient Anna O.'°* The configuration of the 
dream is more probably an unconscious recreation of a frequently 
attested miracle motif in which Asklepios' sacred snakes ministered to 
the parts of the body affected by illness.^? Nor is it entirely clear 
whether Proclus himself identified the snake as an epiphany of Asklepios 
or this was merely Marinus’ inference from the philosophers’ words.'@ 

By the fifth century Christian martyrs like Sts. Cosmas and Damian 
had recognised aretalogies for healing believers, but an earlier and 
contrary view is expressed by Origen who denies that healing powers 
reside anywhere except in highest God.'*! The Christian incubation 
narrative with the most detailed catalogue of perceptual experiences 
is the seventh-century Miracula of St. Artemios.!6? Persons seeking 
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superior to that of the multitude, he should do this by devotion to the supreme God ...’ 
Contra Celsum 8.61 (Chadwick, 498). 

162. Cf. J.F. Haldon, ‘Supplementary Essay’, The Miracles of St. Artemios, ed. trans. 
V. Crisafulli and J. Nesbitt (Leiden 1997), 33-73. My translation is directly from the 
text of A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (ed.), Analecta Graeca Sacra (St. Petersburg 1909), 
1-79. (BHG 173) Hereinafter cited as Miracula of S. Artemii. 
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cures incubated in the martyr's shrine at Constantinople and sometimes 
experienced hypnopompic dreams whose phenomena are consistent 
with the materials mentioned so far. The text mentions forty-five 
miracles from which a few examples can be quoted:!9 


[A housebuilder] approached the holy martyr [in his shrine and slept there]. 
Such things as he wished occurred towards dawn. In slumber he imagined he 
was sleeping with his wife. Next he perceived that he had three testicles that 
had become swollen and saíd to her in that dream: "Unfortunately, wife, I was 
unwell in the testicles that caused me pain, but now another has emerged and 
it is weak, so now I have three hernias.” While he was perplexed and troubled 
in his sleep, the saint appeared to him in the garb of a physician (Ev oxnuati 
1atpob) and said to him: ‘What do you have to say, brother?’ [The man 
complained of his worsening disorder.] The [martyr] said: ‘Undress so that I 
may see you, brother.' After the man did as he was told, [the martyr] grasped 
and squeezed his testicles so that he cried out in pain in his sleep (kpatetv 
£v Ünv) at the hours suitable for the Kyrie eleison. The [others] waiting to 
be healed awoke from his cry, stood up and went over to him, asking: 'Why 
do you cry out and not allow us to rest?’ The man awoke, since he was in the 
distress of struggle, touched himself, found [his hernia] healed and glorified 
God. He narrated the vision and miracle of the martyr to them (... Sinyrjoato 
QAULTOIG THY ONTACIAV Kal THY TOČ uáprupoc Oavparovpyiav). 


The effects of physical pain merging with the image in dream-work 
and an interplay of inconsequential detail are still visible despite the 
distorting effect of the authorship’s redactional work on the miracle 
collection. On the other hand, the symptomatology of the man’s hernia 
disorder is difficult to identify. Grotesque incidental details are a 
recurrent feature in the dream-visions of St. Artemios:'™ 


He fell asleep at the second hour and saw a man [presumably St. Artemios] 
wearing the garb of a patrician, as he tells it, and coming from the narthex 
[of the church), who was preceded by a stainless white dove. He entered the 
church ... and went inside the left colonnade through the railing as if to the 
sacristy. He stood before the sick man, grasped the dove which preceded him 
and slaughtered it against the testicles of the sick man (... kat Aapov rnv 
Tponyovuévnv avtod mepiotepav £Éopatev xarà TOv S1Hbuwv tod 
vocobvToc). He awakened and reported the dream to the prosmonarios 


163. Miracula S. Artemii 2 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 3). 
164. Miracula S. Artemii 3 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 4). 
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(Gbnycira: TG zpoopnovapio TO óvap) ... After an hour [the sick man] 
touched his testicles and found them rent about three fingers’ widths, the 
dampness ... being of puss and blood. He was gripped with fear and fell 
fainting. Those present ... applied the salve of the holy martyr ... 


Illusions perhaps involving some form of dream-work sometimes 
occurred in the middle of the day:!6 


[A man from Amastris] waited for three days oppressed by pain and made a 
request of the holy initiates of the church to be given the wax salve (knpwth) 
of the Prodromos and [St. Artemios]. He took it and made a salve (ÉuzA aoTpov) 
and applied it to the place where he was suffering pain. It was the fourth 
hour, and at noon the saint stood before him to heal him. [St. Artemios] made 
the man come forward to be touched and gave him a cut with a sword (6é5wKev 
QÙTÕ uerà Eiovc Tour). At once the hernia he had was broken and at 
once the church was filled with a foul smell ... [from the] discharge of the 
ulcer. 


The psychological mechanism of the dream-work is perhaps something 
akin to what Freud reports in his ‘Delusions and dreams in Jensen's 
Gradiva' where the delusional structure of a ‘mid-day ghost’ with a 
bodily nature is examined.!66 

The examples of human dream experience with the divine and 
daemonic worlds suggests an unequal relationship between partici- 
pating beings. There were also interactions between beings of equal 
status, when perceptual contact was made with the souls of the dead 
detached from their human bodies. 


IV. The Souls of the Dead in Dream-visions 

Dream-visions of a dead person was a common feature of religious 
experience in Late Antiquity. Tertullian mentions a woman who 
claimed to have seen a soul in the configuration of a human body.!9 
An example of this turns up in one of Freud's case studies, offering 
a useful paradigm. It relates to the death of a small child, whose 


165. Miracula S. Artemii 15 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 15f.). 

166. Reprinted in The Penguin Freud Library 14: Art and Literature (London 1990), 
42f., 45, 48, 52. 

167. Tertullian, De anima 9 - Dodds, Pagan & Christian, 66. 
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close relationship with his father was finally broken after a long death 
agony.! The emotional intensity of the experience lies bare on the 
surface:!6? 


A father had been watching beside his child's sick-bed for days and nights 
on end. After the child had died, he went into the next room to lie down, but 
left the door open so that he could see from his bedroom into the room in 
which the child's body was laid out, with tall candles standing round it ... 
After a few hours' sleep, the father had a dream that his child was standing 
beside his bed, caught him by the arm and whispered to him reproachfully: 
‘Father, don't you see I'm burning?'. He woke up, noticed a bright glare of 
light from the next room and found ... that the wrappings and one of the arms 
of his beloved child's dead body had been burned by a lighted candle that 
had fallen on them. 


The explanation of this moving dream is simple enough ... The glare of light 
shone into the sleeping man's eyes and led him to the conclusion which he 
would have arrived at if he had been awake ... The words spoken by the child 
must have been made up of the words actually spoken in his lifetime and 
which were connected with important events in the father's life. For instance, 
‘I’m burning’ may have been spoken during the child's last illness, and ‘Father, 
don't you see?’ may have been derived from some other highly emotional 
situation of which we are in ignorance. The dead child behaved in the dream 
like a living one: he himself warned his father, came to his bed, and caught 
him by the arm, just as he had done on the occasion from the memory of 
which the first part of the child's words in the dream were derived. For the 
sake of the fulfilment of this wish the father prolonged his sleep by one 
moment. The dream was preferred to a waking reflection because it was able 
to show the child as once more alive. If the father had woken up first and 
then made the inference that led him to go into the next room, he would, as 
it were, have shortened his child's life by that moment of time. 


In contrast to Freud's example, small children, often long-dead, are 
a recurring feature in Christian dream-visions, as for example 
Perpetua's little brother Deinocrates."? Among the relevant elements 


168. The 'kin' aspect of dream-visions turns up in anthropological literature. Cf. the 
gunik, personified numina of the forest who help humans against the opposite forces, 
the mara' ('they that eat us'), and are summoned into the settlement by reciting the 
'dream-song'. C. Robarchek, ‘Motivations and material causes: on the explanation of 
conflict and war', The Anthropology of War, ed. J. Haas (Cambridge 1990), 66f. 

169. Freud, Dreams, 547f. 

170. Dodd, Pagan & Christian, 51. Cf. the Miracula of Sts. Cosmas and Damian 
cited by Trombley, HRC 1, 168. 
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of Freud's dream story are the apparition standing beside the bed, 
and the plaintive or assertive tone.!!! The seeming audibility of the 
voice signals the disruption of the dream cycle by barely suppressed 
anxiety along with the vivid and instantaneous recollection of the 
dream. In a well-lit room the apparition vanishes; but scientific 
investigation reveals that in a darkened room the often luminous 
image continues to hover before the awakened sleeper, even with his 
eyes open. This goes a long way to explaining the tendency of 
anguished believers to identify the ‘spectre’ as a true or ‘waking’ 
vision of the divinity or hero. Personal need and anxiety explain the 
phenomenon, but theological speculation and the canons of priestly 
redaction create the miracle story.!?? 

Eusebius of Caesarea vouches for a story attributed to Origen that 
falls into this pattern. It concerns a soldier named Basilides whose 
experience occurred during a persecution of Christian catechumens 
in Alexandria in the early third century while assisting in the execution 
of two women, a certain Potamiaena and her mother Marcella.!? 
They apparently belonged to a household whose paterfamilias objected 
to their admission to the catechumenate; when he failed to talk them 
out of it, he handed them over to the civil authorities for prosecution 
under a law of Septimius Severus that forbade all further conversions 
to monotheistic religions.!"^ Potamiaena seems to have resisted offers 
of marriage to pagan suitors, for Eusebius observes that she had 
resisted many 'lovers' and was still full of youthful beauty. His 
account of her execution is sentimental; the dream phenomena and 
not the martyrdom fopoi are the main point of inquiry. Basilides was 
ordered to lead her away after the trial; physical contact apparently 
deepened the impression of her beauty and nobility after she insulted 


171. Modern examples exist, e.g.: 'One night I awoke gasping for breath [in hospital] 
— [ thought I was dying and felt I was — Just about to give up — I saw a vision 
of Jesus at the foot of my bed — the complete figure — He stretched out his hand 
and said, “No not yet— Be not afraid". Stark, ‘Taxonomy’, 104. 

172. Cf. Kee’s sociological approach in Miracle in the Early Christian World (New 
Haven 1983), passim. . 

173. Eusebius of Caesarea, HE 6.5. 

174. Cf. W.H.C. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution in the Early Church (Oxford 
1965), 319-23. 
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the gods of Rome in front of the magistrate Aquila; and Basilides' 
infatuation is said to have been heightened by the thought that she 
would be raped by the gladiators;"^ this was requited through 
sympathetic words and glances that the two exchanged under the 
taunts (‘obscene jests’) of the circus crowd; Potamiaena was then 
taken away and executed by having boiling pitch poured over her. 

Up to this point Eusebius’ construction of the narrative has much 
in common with the treatment given to young adult socialisation in 
the late Hellenistic erotic novel, except that the heroine does not 
escape.!”° If some less rhetorically articulated historical experience 
lies behind Eusebius’ story, it would hardly be surprising if Basilides 
had a dream experience about the martyrdom. The version given is 
perfectly consistent with Freud’s view of the dream as a function of 
unconscious wish-fulfilment, particularly as Basilides would naturally 
have tried to repress the unpleasant facticity of Potamiaena’s death. 
She is said to have come to him in a dream-vision three days after 
the execution, all in the well-established pattern, and to have 
pronounced a Christian oracle:!”7 


Three days after her martyrdom Potamiaena stood before him in the night 
(vUKTWP &mioráoa), set a wreath about his head, and said she had prayed 
to the Lord for his sake, had obtained her request, and before long would 
place him by her side. 


This incidental detail agrees with the examples previously given, but 
this time it arises in a Christian context. Other persons are said to 
have reported visions of Potamiaena. The Christians of Alexandria 
could vouch for the ontological reality and existential meaning of 


175. There seem to be no examples of this in the extant martyrologies. 

176. Heliodorus’ novel (3rd-4th c.) has a similar flavour, with dream-visions of gods 
and men, but its plot differs with the escape of the heroine. Aethiopica 8.10-11. Cf. 
the 'scepticism' of Theagenes' dream-vision: 'In the middle of the night I saw Apollo 
and Artemis — if I only thought so but did not see them’ (Wc «nv, et ye Wunv 
GAAG ph GANBGC Ewowv). Aeth. 3.11.5. G.N. Sandy, Heliodorus (Boston 1982), 
51, 54. 

177. Adapted from Eusebius, The History of the Church, tr. G.A. Williamson 
(Hammondsworth 1965), 246. Cf. Eusebius, HE 6.5, ed. W. Bright (Oxford 1881), 
181f. This text corroborates the meaning of the noun &ríoTa oic suggested in the 
instance of the Alexandra inscriptions. See above, p.35. 
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these widespread experiences where the previously mentioned 
Alexandra, priestess of Artemis at Miletus, could not. In consequence, 
Basilides responded to the dream by becoming a pupil in Origen's 
catechetical school; he later confessed the nomen Christianum to his 
fellow soldiers and became a martyr, trusting the truth of the oracle 
that Potamiaena had given him. This and other experiences convinced 
Origen that dream-visions (including ‘waking’, or hypnopompic and 
hypnagogic, dreams) caused many conversions to Christianity, for at 
Contra Celsum 1.46, he observes that ‘many have come to Christianity 
as it were in spite of themselves, some spirit having turned their 
mind suddenly from hating the gospel to dying for it by means of a 
vision by day or by night. We have known many instances like this.’ 7? 
Origen’s phrasing hints that ‘unknown spirits’ were sometimes 
responsible for these revelations. 

Related phenomena turn up in an inscription on a funerary altar 
at Kürd Kói in Phrygia c.350 A.D. Here a young Christian woman 
named Ammia committed suicide not long before her wedding, but 
returned in an auditory dream-vision to console her parents eight 
days later (AcE[a]uévn Kad’ Uavovc):!” 


Wise daughter Ammia, how is that you have already died? What caused you 
to hasten to your death, or which of the Fates has taken you away just before 
we adorned you with the bridal crown in the bridal chambers, that you should 
leave your family and those who begat you mourning? Your father and entire 
family and revered mother lament for you because of your untimely and 
unmarried age. But after Ammia died her soul called out, shedding hot tears 
and standing beside her father and mother about what mad desire for death 
had seized her, and nine days after she died, she spoke [to them] in their sleep 
as a consolation for her death: ‘Do not lament, much grieving father, nor you, 
mother. Everyone is liable to one death. I took the gifts of my family and all 
my playmates as well as the gifts of a painful and mournful death, but Jesus 
Christ my saviour has treated me as righteous. And I enjoy this eternal glory 
every day, because through the hands of a presbyter I received baptism, the 
just honour of virginity, because after [being] cleansed I came to faith as a 
pure virgin, possessing eternal light and remaining in the faith of the holy 


178. Origen, Contra Celsum 1.46 (Chadwick, 42). 
179. W.H. Buckler, W.M. Calder, and C.W.M. Cox, ‘Asia Minor, 1924. IV. — A 
Monument from the Upper Tembris Valley’, JRS 17 (1927), 51, 56f. 
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Novatians. For my much-delaying father and idle mother frightened me and 
conquered my reckless delusion, for by giving my virginity to Christ I have 
imposed unbearable sadness on them ...' 


Although her parents were ‘orthodox’ Christian, Ammia accepted the 
faith of the Novatian sect and espoused perpetual virginity. She then 
took her life to avoid marrying the husband her parents — who 
evidently objected to her theological views — had found for her, in 
order to keep the vow she had taken. Suicides are as a rule deeply 
disturbing to family and friends. In this instance, Ammia's parents 
remembered many precise words and phrases she spoke in the last 
days before her suicide, and particularly theological and liturgical 
terms like ‘saviour’, ‘baptism’ and ‘justified’. Although the dream- 
vision had an auditory content, Ammia’s statements as we have them 
are partly a product of redactional work that transformed certain 
visual features into linguistic form. So, for example, the ‘eternal light’ 
(bic àévaov (sic)) she speaks of was partly suggested by one of 
the ‘affects’ of the dream-vision, her now luminous appearance. The 
trouble taken by the family to report the experience with a new 
inscription is peculiar: it is possible that both father and mother had 
similar dreams on the same night, an ‘uncanny’ event, and deduced 
it was a true 'inbreaking' of the divine world. The story we have 
may therefore be a conflation of more than one experience, all of 
which are now reported as a single event. 

It is not possible to catalogue all the instances of this phenomenon 
in pre-Christian culture, but there is one particularly apposite late 
fifth-century example in Damascius’ life of Isidore: when the latter’s 
nephew was killed after falling from a roof ‘there was great mourning 
at his death and he frequently came to Isidore in sleep and consoled 
him’ (... Em1moiTSv &vórvioc TH 'loi5ópo tobtov Tapsp vOciro).!5? 

It can be seen that human relationships with family members were 
agreed to persist even when the latter were reduced to appearing as 
souls of the dead. The cult of the martyrs and deceased bishops was 
in some ways an extra-familial variant of this cultural habit. The 
anthropological and sociological dimensions of this cultural consensus 


180. Damascius, Philosophical History, Frag. 11 (Athanassiadi, 86-89). 
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has received very precise attention.!5! The psychoanalytic investigation 
of this problem is in contrast only in its infancy. 


V. Dream-visions in Sexual Context 

The latently sexual content of dream-visions had by Basilides and 
Ammia's parents differs from a disturbing and 'uncanny' type of 
anxiety-dream (Angsttraum), the hypnopompic incubus and succubus 
where a male or female daemon forces sexual intercourse on a sleeping 
victim of the opposite sex in a blackened 'dream-scape'. Paul of 
Aegina, a seventh-century physician and excerptor of Galen, offers 
an elaborate picture of the physiological phenomena (mepi &pic rov):!?? 


Persons suffering an attack experience incapability of movement, a torpid 
sensation in their sleep, a sense of suffocation and oppression, as if from one 
pressing them down, with an inability to cry out, or they utter inarticulate 
sounds. Some imagine often that they can even hear a person who is going 
to press them down, that he offers lustful violence to them (ahpodidiwv 
avTov OpéyeoO au) but flees when they attempt to grasp him with their fingers. 


This syndrome is often accompanied by libidinous arousal and heart 
palpitations. It is thought to explain incubus and ‘vampire’ 
experiences,!? and probably accounts for the seminal emissions 
mentioned by Porphyry and Augustine of Hippo after the latter began 
to practice Christian celibacy.'** Freud saw hallucinatory phenomena 
of this general type, with their ostensibly daemonic content and the 
passivity or paralysis of the victim-subject during the dream sequence, 
as a kind of wish-fulfilment in consequence of involuntary sexual 
stimuli, suppressed autosexual habits, or even unconscious childhood 
recollections of parental sexual activity.'5 Freud was not the first 


181. Peter Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity 
(Chicago 1981). 

182. Quoted from E. Jones, The Nightmare (London 1951), 46. Paul of Aegina 3.15. 
Greek text in Paulus Aegineta, ed. I.L. Heiberg 1 (Corpus Medicorum Graecorum 9/1 
{Leipzig-Berlin 1921]), 158f. 

183. Jones, Nightmare, 46-54, 98-130. 

184. Augustine, Confessions 10.30 (41) (Chadwick, 203 and note 28). 

185. Freud, Dreams, 621-625, etc. where he refuses to engage in direct discussion 
of the incubus and succubus in favour of giving less dramatic examples from his 
personal and clinical experience. Cf. Jones, Nightmare, 82-97, who adds incest to the 
list of unconscious motives. 
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scientist to note this.'*6 Augustine expresses what is probably the 
earliest Christian view of the problem, which he readily admits derives 
from pre-Christian mythology. It gets a ‘safe’ treatment suitable for 
‘Christian mediocrity’ of his time:!?? 


[It] is widely reported that Silvani and Pans, commonly called incubi, have 
often behaved improperly toward women, lusting after them and achieving 
intercourse with them. These reports are confirmed by many people, either 
from their own experience or from the accounts of the experience of others, 
whose reliability there is no occasion to doubt. Then there is the story that 
certain demons, whom the Gauls call Dusii, constantly and successfully attempt 
this indecency. 


The women of pre-Christian Syria and Palestine found this a 
theologically acceptable experience. This seems to explain the yearning 
for dream-oracles from the Gazan Aphrodite in 402 A.D. of which a 
'cleaned-up' Christian version survives. The sacrifices took place at 
an outdoor shrine that had a nude representation of the goddess 
positioned under a small tetrapylon:'®* 


All the citizens honoured the image, but particularly the women, who attached 
lamps and burned incense. They used to say about it that it gave dream-oracles 
to those who wished for sexual intercourse in marriage; but they deceived 
each other in passing on this falsehood. Although frequently entrusting 
themselves to the daemon to get its help in marriage, the women failed to 
such an extent that their husbands even got divorces or else their domestic 
arrangements went badly. 


The author of this text is all too inclined to explain away pagan 
religious experience as fraud, mere chance, or as the perverse 
destructiveness of daemons like the numen thought to dwell inside 


186. By 1646 French physicians were arguing that dream hallucinations were caused 
by surpluses of semen and thereby explained succubi; they also suggested that women 
used the excuse of a incubus to explain away unwanted pregnancies. Jones, Nightmare, 
90f. 

187. Augustine, De Civitate Dei 15.23, (Bettenson, 638). Cf. R.A. Markus, The End 
of Ancient Christianity (Cambridge 1990), 55-62. Augustine's language is reminiscent 
of Jerome's in the latter's life of Paul the Hermit. On the Dusius, see Jones, Nightmare, 
158f. 

188. Mark the Deacon, Vie de Porphyre, Évéque de Gaza, ed. tr. H. Grégoire and 
M.-A. Kugener (Paris 1930), Cap. 59. 
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the Gazan Aphrodite's image.'? The women were quite clearly 
supposed to be the recipients of the dreams (eprjuiCov yàp repi 
aboTüc OT xpnuaríte: Kat övap Tag PovAouevaic 
APOGOLIA ñoa yaw). Whether they believed that the goddess would 
intervene with their men as a succubus is an Open question, but the 
possibility cannot be entirely excluded. The succubus or female 
daemon that imposed intercourse on men by lying on top of them in 
dreams seems to be in evidence as well. It is less easy, however, to 
attach names to the daemons, who may have been former Semitic 
fertility goddesses.'!°° Syriac Christian accounts of this phenomenon 
are not too keen on detail:!9! 


A man who was tormented by an evil daemon came to [Symeon Stylites the 
Elder at Dayr Sim‘an]. Something was sleeping in the bed beside him in the 
shape of a woman ... When the holy man saw him he told him: ‘Rub yourself 
with some of this [holy dust] in the name of Jesus Christ and make three 
crosses on your house with it, and you will not see her again.’ He did as he 
was told and never saw the hateful thing again to the day of his death. 


This contrasts sharply with the view of medieval Latin commentators 
who regarded incubi and succubi as not susceptible to exorcism.'!” 
Monks of particular sanctity sometimes went out of their way to 
challenge the daemons of the old religion and suffered psychologically 
predictable consequences. A narrative from Egypt carries the hint of 
a succubus: 


Once abba Makarios was travelling down from Scete to a place called Terenuthin, 
and he went to spend the night in a pyramid where the bodies of pagans had 
been laid to rest years before. And he dragged out one of the mummies and 


189. Trombley, HRC 1, 208f. 

190. Trombley, HRC 2, 192f. 

191. Symeon bar Apollon and Bar Chatar, Vita Symeonis Syriace 34, in ‘Lobrede 
auf den Herrn Simeon das Haupt der Eremiten’, tr. H. Hilgenfeld in Das Leben des 
heiligen Symeon Stylites, ed. H. Lietzmann (Leipzig 1908), 98. Cf. Trombley, HRC 
2, 184-204. 

192. Jones, Nightmare, 83f. Cf. Michel de Montaigne’s remark that the cross of St. 
Andrew was often erected in 16th c. France to ‘ward off nocturnal visions’. Essays, 
646. 

193. The Wisdom of the Desert, tr. Th. Merton (New York 1960), 57. Cf. B. Ward 
(tr.), The Sayings of the Desert Fathers (London-Oxford 1975), 130. 
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put it under his head for a pillow. Seeing his boldness, the daemons flew into 
a rage and decided to scare him. They began to cry out from the other corpses 
as if calling to a woman: ‘Lady, come with us to the baths!’ Another daemon, 
as if he were the ghost of the woman, cried out from the [sarcophagus abba 
Makarios] was using as a pillow: 'The stranger is holding me down and I 
can’t come!’ But [abba Makarios], far from being frightened, began to pummel 
the corpse, saying: ‘Get up and go swimming if you are able!’ [At this the 
daemons fled.] 


The mention of the bath houses is pointed: these places were frequented 
as sites of seduction and erotic magic.!?^ On another occasion a village 
girl unfairly accused abba Makarios of getting her pregnant, a reflection 
of the fact that not all holy men succeeded in sublimating their 
libidinous instincts.!?5 

Ordinary folk express their terror of anxiety-dreams in the Greek 
magical papyri. One of these documents adds the dimension of 
repressed anger to Freud’s theory of sexual causation:! 


Charm to restrain anger which works in all cases, for it works against enemies, 
accusers, phobias, and nightmares (... þóßovc Kai $avraouobc dveipwv). 
Take a gold or silver lamella and engrave on it the characters and names, and 
when you have consecrated it, wear it in purity. Now here it is: [diagram]. 


By engaging in denial the proposer of the spell displaces and projects 
his own rage onto the malevolent external agents he fears, particularly 
in the nocturnal hours when solitude rouses guilt. At times the 
potential malefactors were imagined as daemons:!% 


194. The most common type of maleficium in the Greek magical papyri is the erotic 
charm. The Greek Magical Papyri, ed. D. Betz (Chicago-London 1992), xi-xxii. Cf. 
J.J. Winkler, ‘The constraints of Eros’, Hiera Magika: Ancient Greek Magic and 
Religion, ed. C. Faraone and D. Obbink (New York-Oxford 1991), 224. A law of the 
emperor Hadrian that forbade intersexual bathing was reaffirmed in Canon 77 of the 
Council in Trullo (691-2). J.-P. Joannou (ed. tr.), Discipline générale antique (ITe-IXe s.) 
(Pontificia commissione per la redazione del codice di diritto canonico orientale, Fonti 
9 [Rome 1962]), p. 214. Cf. B. Flusin (ed. tr.), Saint Anastase le Perse et l'histoire 
de la Palestine au début du Vile siécle I: Les textes (Paris 1992), 172-75. 

195. Merton, Wisdom, 79-81. Brown, The Body and Society, 217f. 

196. PGM 10.24-35, Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 149. 

197. ‘[The daemonic powers and projections are] derived from [primitive man's] 
emotional life, particularly from excessively destructive or hateful wishes that were 
dealt with by displacement onto the external world'. Meissner, Psychoanalysis and 
Religious Experience, 61. 

198. PGM 7.311-316, Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 125f. 
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A phylactery: lao Sabaoth Adonai [magical words] protect NN, whom NN 
[bore], from any violence both by a frightful dream and by all demons of the 
air (pvAGEate ... ATO TO onc &£mnpeíac óveipov TE DpikToD Kal TAaVTWV 
aepiwv). [I conjure you] by the great, famous name, Abraam [magical words] 
son of the female falcon [magical words] the god. 


The libidinous dream in Christian literature 1s one area where the 
feminine element is dominant. Freud suspects that the daemonic 
characteristics of female goddesses — now seen as daemons — go 
back to an ‘ancient ambivalence’ that saw mother-goddesses as creators 
and destroyers, as purveyors of life and fertility, but also of death, 
and more widely sees 'certain characteristics that border on the 
uncanny’ in women.'” At the end of his Confessions Augustine 
sublimates this picture into a simple and possibly unsupportable 
formula of feminine submissiveness.?9? 


VI. Dream-visions and Adhesion to Monotheism 

The sighting of a divinity often corroborated the observer's faith 
in his own cult, but at other times the content of the dream or waking 
vision might bring him to the belief in the beneficence of a new 
divinity. The known instances of this generally conform to the 
behavioural paradigms outlined in the previous sections. On this there 
are two very important inscriptions that mention the adhesion of the 
observer to the cult of a single God after a dream-vision, one pagan, 
the other Christian. They reflect the ambiguity of Origen's statement 
about conversions caused by dream-visions, and suggest nearly 
identical psychological experiences.??! 

The pagan inscription is one of several found in a large funerary 
monument constructed of ashlar blocks in the present-day village of 
Frikya in Jabal Riha. The inscriptions commemorate the life and 
beliefs of a certain Abedrapsas ('Apeópóuyac) whose theophoric name 
is the Hellenized form of the Arabic “Abd ar-Rabb or Syriac ‘Abed 
deRaba (‘worshipper of the lord’). A polytheistic inscription dates 


199. Cited from Freud’s excursus into myth in “The theme of the three caskets’, The 
Penguin Freud Library 14. Art and Literature (London 1990), 244f. 

200. Conf. 13.22 (47). (Chadwick, 302). 

201. For previous discussion see Trombley, HRC 2, 288-290. 
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the mausoleum to May 324 and makes it clear that the family shared 
polytheistic beliefs:??? 


Abedrapsas son of Dionysios and Amathbabea his wife, daughter of Eupolemos, 
completed the tomb. They offered prayers to the ancestral gods after partaking 
cheerfully of life. Be of good courage my soul. No one is immortal. 


The first sign of Christianity at Frikya appears only four decades 
later in a ‘One God only’ inscription on a house and dated August 
364.95 Yet another inscription gives a clear statement of Abedrapsas’ 
henotheism or perhaps protomonotheism for a particular divinity that 
is otherwise unnamed: 


Abedrapsas gives thanks for these things and says: When I came of age my 
ancestral god, the god of Arkesilaos, appeared to me clearly (64AwWC uor 
d[elvóuevoc [sic]) and conferred many benefits. I was given over to an artisan 
trade at the age of twenty-five and I fully acquired the said trade in a short 
time. Furthermore I purchased a village for myself through my own foresight 
with no one knowing it, and so I freed myself from having to go down to 
the city. And I was just and justly guided. 


The ‘prophetic’ character of this revelation was proclaimed only after 
Abedrapsas’ death.” His theophoric name was in all probability taken 
after the waking (hypnopompic) vision of the kind described by 
Iamblichus:?9é 


But when sleep is already departing and at the moment [the senses] begin to 
be roused it is possible to hear a brief sound (or voice) guiding us in our 
actions, or when [our senses] are between wakefulness and sleep or even when 
they are entirely awake a voice can be heard. 


202. IGLS, no. 1409 = AAES III, no. 241. 

203. IGLS, no. 1415 = AAES III, no. 248. The inscription lacks Christian symbols, 
but crosses were still a rarity in 364. 

204. IGLS, no. 1410 = AAES III, no. 242 (with historical commentary). Cf. Stark, 
"Taxonomy', 110f. 

205. Cf. Stark, ‘Taxonomy’, 110f. 

206. Iamblichus, De mysteriis 3.2 (Des Places, 100f.). The phenomenon is also noted 
at Damascius, Philosophical History, Frag. 27 (Athanassiadi, 104f.). Cf. Fox, Pagans 
and Christians, 150f. 
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Tertullian came to a similar conclusion, following the second-century 
grammarian Hermippos: 'It is generally believed that the clearest and 
purest dreams occur toward morning, when the soul is restored by 
rest and sleep is light.??" The god of Arkesilaos who appeared so 
plainly was one of the ancestral divinities mentioned in the first 
inscription, and may have been the manifestation of a divinity who 
had control of sky phenomena like the sun and clouds and presided 
over customary law. There are many regional candidates for this, like 
Baal-Shamin and the Zeus-Baal with the epithets Madbachos and 
Koryphaios who was worshipped atop Jabal Shaykh Barakat in the 
Limestone Massif.2°° Worship of variants of the sun god like Sol 
Invictus was also popular in Syria and Arabia at this time, as for 
example the god of Aumos at Dayr al-Laban in the Provincia Arabia.*” 
Semitic sky gods were often called ‘lord’, as for example Zeus Marna 
of Gaza who went by the local name of ‘lord of the rains’ (Kópioc 
TOV Óufpov)?'? and the ‘ancestral’ Zeus Koryphaios worshipped until 
the end of the fourth century at Touron in the territory of Antioch, 
of whom an inscription of 351 A.D. could say: ‘the lord the immortal 
is one only’ (W Kóptoc uóvoc w àaO&varoc [sic]).?!! The Christian 
God is not called ‘lord’ in any of the inscriptions at Frikya, perhaps 
because of the pagan cult attached to the name.?"? If so it is another 
example of the ambivalence and selective 'splitting-off' of attributes 
identified by Freud. 

The Christian inscription has a different liturgical flavour but reports 
a nearly identical experience. It can still be seen on the lintel block 


207. Lewis, Dreams and Portents, 80. 

208. IGLS, nos. 652, 465. AAES III, no. 100. Trombley, HRC 2, 144f., 185, 248f., 
253-55, 276. 

209. Trombley, HRC 2, 375f. 

210. Mark the Deacon, Vie de Porphyre, Cap. 19. 

211. IGLS, nos. 652, 653. Trombley, HRC 1, 144 (Sarapis); HRC 2, 275-277, 320f., 
327f., 348. 

212. He is called ‘lord’ at the neighbouring villages of Dayr Sambil and Kapropera, 
and further afield at Taroutia Emporon (436 A.D.). Trombley, HRC 2, 290-292, 296. 
Freud's view that ideas of God are projections of the father figure might seem confirmed 
in the church building inscription at Abu Haniya (406/7 A.D.) which refers to the 
local bishop as ‘lord’, but this could also be a function of the bishop as the nominal 
supervisor of church lands. /GLS, no. 1605. Cf. Trombley, HRC 2, 298, 310. 
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of the martyrion of St. George at Zorava (present-day Zur‘a or Azr‘a 
in southwestern Syria), the first Christian building erected there.?^ It 
was built on the site of a temple dedicated to the Arabian god 
Theandrites whose cult is known from a dedicatory inscription (c. 300 
A.D.). The Christian dedication runs:?!^ 


The abode of daimones has become the house of God. The light of salvation 
shines where darkness caused concealment. Where sacrifices occurred now 
there are choirs of angels. Where God was provoked now he is propitiated. 
A certain Christ-loving man, the town councillor John son of Diomedes, offered 
a gift to God from his own property, a beautiful building, after installing the 
worthy body of the martyr George in it, who appeared to this John not in a 
dream but manifestly. 


The church's founder insists on an ontologically real experience not 
subject to the action of what Freud calls *dream-work' (tot davevtoc 
avte Twavvn (kai) ob Kad’ Umvov, GAAG davepdc).?!5 The visual 
configuration of such dreams is hinted at in another account of a 
temple conversion, that of the Marneion of Gaza, the shrine of the 
Cretan-born Zeus (in Aramaic Ba ‘l Marna, ‘Baal our lord"). Porphyrius 
the bishop of the town went to Constantinople to procure imperial 
assent for the destruction of the temples there. He flattered his patron 
Eudoxia Augusta with the story of dream he had in which he saw 
her standing in the Marneion handing him the gospel book and bidding 
him to read the verses of Matthew 16.18, “You are Peter, and upon 
this rock I shall build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.’ The dream-image is reminiscent of a common type 
of dedicatory iconography; but even if the hagiographic writer Mark 
the Deacon has given a derivative description of some mosaic or 
painting, the image is not an impossible piece of visual and auditory 
*dream-work' that might have come to Porphyrius after seeing the 


213. For the religious history of the site see Trombley, HRC 2, 359-365. 

214. AAES III, no. 437a. Cf. AAES, Part II: Architecture and Other Arts, ed. H.C. 
Butler (New York 1903), pp. 411-13; idem, Early Churches in Syria (Princeton 1929), 
122-25. The phrase ‘angelic choir’ also turns up in the Latin version of Proclus’ On 
the Subsistence of Evil, tr. T. Taylor (London 1833; repr. Chicago 1980), 98. 

215. ‘I have given the name of dream-work to the process which ... converts the 
latent thoughts into the manifest content of the dream.’ ‘Autobiographical Study’, 
pp. 28f. Cf. Dreams, 311-546, etc. 
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imperial portraits in Gaza, and that he later interpreted as a Christian 
oracle. 

Returning to the inscriptions at Frikya and Zorava, they tell us 
nothing about the visual impression made by the ‘god of Arkesilaos’ 
or the martyr George; these can be only imagined from other testimonia. 
There are, for example the daemonic manifestations Symeon Stylites 
the Elder is once supposed to have seen suspiciously in the garb of 
soldiers, perhaps not unlike the gods depicted on the wall of a temple 
at Dura Europus. On another occasion, at the hour of noon, he is 
said to have seen the shape of what may have been a pagan goddess, 
‘the form of a beautiful woman attired in golden vestments and 
adorned with splendid robes.'?!5 Other observers might have seen an 
indistinct, hazy figure of the kind sometimes drawn next to so-called 
Safaitic inscriptions, one of which seems to picture Allat, who as 
fulfiller of a curse stands with hands outstretched and grasping her 
long hair.^" 

It is not always easy to infer what cultural artefacts lay behind 
these and other images of the divine, but they certainly persisted for 
decades after the closure of temples that became common in the late 
fourth century. 

In this connection the Christian monk Hypatius of Rufinianae is 
reputed to have witnessed an epiphany of Artemis Bendis in an 
otherwise unattested typology during the festival of the Basket; here 
she appears beside the post road as 'a woman tall as ten men who 
went about spinning and grazing pigs' and is said to have become 
invisible and to have zoomed off making a shrieking sound when 
Hypatius made the sign of the cross over himself.?'* It is not easy 
to suggest what material phenomena were in play here, but it cannot 
be excluded that the monk stumbled across a herd of pigs grazing 
in a grove thought to be sacred to Artemis and that the visual perception 
of the numen is the product of later conjecture or even dream-work. 


216. Trombley, HRC 2, 191-193. 

217. Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to Syria 
in 1904-5 and 1909, Division IV: Semitic Inscriptions. Ed. E. Littmann. Section C: 
Safaitic Inscriptions (Leiden 1943), no. 143 (al-Hifna). 

218. Trombley, HRC 2, 78f. 
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Freud mentions a dream of his own in which a deceased colleague 
fades away once he recognises that the spectre could not be alive:?? 


I tried to explain to [Fliess] that P. ... was not alive. But what I actually said 
... Was non vixit. I then gave P. a piercing look. Under my gaze he turned 
pale; his form grew indistinct ... and finally he melted away. I was highly 
delighted at this and I now realised that Ernst Fleischl, too, had been no more 
than an apparition, a ‘revenant’ ... 


Hypatius' unpleasant encounter with Artemis finds a parallel in sixth- 
century Spain, where Martin of Braga suggests to his episcopal 
colleagues that country folk be reminded to use the sign of the cross 
to fend off hostile epiphanies when travelling in the midst of natural 
phenomena thought to have their own Romano-Celtic tutelary spirits:?? 


[Many daemons] preside in the sea or in rivers or in woods which ignorant 
persons who do not worship God worship as if they were gods and sacrifice 
to them. In the sea they call it Neptune, in rivers Lamias, in springs nymphs, 
in woods Dianas, all of which are evil daemons and spirits that harm and vex 
unbelieving persons who do not know how to protect themselves with the 
sign of the cross (qui signaculo crucis nesciunt se munire). 


Proclus expresses a more beneficent view of their Greek cognate 
divinities in his commentary on Plato's Republic and scholia on 
Cratylus.?! An anecdote from the early life of Theodore of Sykeon 
describes the sort of waking experience that more often accompanied 
visits to numinous groves:?2? 


He heard about a certain place that was about eight miles away called Arkea, 
and that it was impossible for anyone to approach the place, especially at the 
hour of noon, because of the clamour that Artemis lived there with many 
lesser gods and harmed people to the point of death. Astonished at the rumour, 
he went quickly to the place in the days of July and August after he had 


219. Freud, Dreams, 457. On ‘revenants’ or animate corpses, see Jones, Nightmare, 
106f., etc. 

220. De correctione 8 (Barlow, 193). Celtic spring numina seem to have included 
Mater Sequana at the sources of the Seine river, and Grannus (later ‘Apollo’ Grannus) 
at Aquae Granni, present-day Aachen. The Sklavinoi are said to have had a similar 
set of categories: ‘They worship rivers, nymphs, and certain other spirits, and offer 
sacrifices to them all ...' Procopius, Wars 7.14.23. 

221. Proclus, On the Subsistence of Evil, 100f., note 3. 

222. George the Monk, V. Theodori Sykeon 16 (Festugiére 1, 13f.). 
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completed the psalmody of the third hour. He spent the entire afternoon in 
the places thought to belong to Artemis. He returned to the martyrion [of St. 
George] after no evil activity became visible to him through the aid of Christ. 


The epiphany of Artemis is redefined in the Christian dispensation 
as ‘evil activity becoming visible’ (un8guióc obv abte Tovnpác 
&vepytac doivouévnc). The ongoing ‘uncanniness’ of the numinous 
groves even after their ostensible cleansing from ‘evil activity’ is 
suggested by the excavations conducted at the Kozmin Copse and 
other sites on the Siberian tundra, where sites of shamanic ‘sacred 
space’ full of votive offerings alternate with tall, isolated wooden 
crosses.?? Freud elsewhere identifies the noon-day apparition of 
divinities as a distinctive Mediterranean phenomenon and one that 
can be confused with real persons or objects (‘something outside the 
dreamer’s mind’). He also recognises the subject’s desire to test the 
apparition to discover if it has bodily reality.?^ The Greek magical 
papyri also mention disturbing apparitions, those that might occur 
while the sorcerer is performing the ritual required to bind the 
divinity:2* 


Take two measures of salt and grind with a handmill while saying the formula 
many times until the god [Kronos] appears to you ... If while you are speaking 
you hear the heavy step of [someone] and the clatter of iron, the god is coming 
bound with chains, holding a sickle. But do not be frightened since you are 
protected by the phylactery that will be revealed to you. 


Zachariah of Mytilene vouches for a type of ‘evil activity’ in a 
secretly functioning temple at Menouthis near Alexandria in Egypt 
c. 487-89. He constructs a mythical world of daemons through 
redactional work on experiences like those mentioned in the inscriptions 
we have seen. The subject of the experience was Paralios, a student 
of rhetoric from Aphrodisias, the ‘holy city of Aphrodite’ in Caria, 


223. O.V. Ovsyannikov and N.M. Terebikhin, ‘Sacred space in the culture of the 
Arctic regions’, Sacred Sites, Sacred Space, ed. D.L. Carmichael et al. (London-New 
York 1994), 44-81. 

224. ‘Delusions and Dreams in Jensen’s Gradiva’, Penguin Freud Library 14: Art 
and Literature (London 1990), 42f., 45, 48, 52. 

225. PGM 4. 3086-3124, in Betz, Greek Magical Papyri, 98. 
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who was in a state of theological ambivalence thanks to sharp divisions 
in his family and among his tutors and fellow students as to whether 
he should accept Christian monotheism. His professor Asklepiodotos 
the Younger put out an attractive miracle story, claiming he had gone 
with his wife to the temple and seen the Isis in a dream-vision, after 
which the goddess' fertility powers aliowed the previously infertile 
woman to conceive a child. The typology of his experience is true 
to form:?76 


Asklepiodotos stayed at Menouthis for the specified time, offering many 
sacrifices to the daemons, but this did not avail him anything. The infertility 
of his wife persisted even then. After he imagined seeing Isis sitting next to 
him in a dream, the dream-interpreters in that place who served the daemon 
represented by Isis declared that he should have intercourse with the stone 
representing Isis, and have intercourse with his wife after the stone. 


Paralios reported these alleged phenomena to the monks of Henaton, 
but they were sceptical and suggested that Asklepiodotos had actually 
adopted the illegitimate child of the priestess of Isis to corroborate 
this bogus 'miracle'. Ambivalence over the conflicting claims of his 
friends led Paralios to visit the Menouthis temple in a spirit of religious 
inquiry. The experiment yielded a predictable piece of ‘dream-work’ :?? 


He saw Isis when he was at Menouthis, or rather the evil spirit that represents 
this goddess. She told him in a dream: ‘Be on your guard against a certain 
man because he is a sorcerer.' Paralios kept at the matter [with the goddess, 
learning that this sorcerer] had come to study grammar [in Alexandria] which 
he was learning with the same teacher [Horapollon as Paralios. The student 
named by Isis in the dream later told Paralios] that, when he went to Menouthis, 
the evil spirit had told him an identical story about Paralios. 


Iamblichus mentions audible phenomena in 'divinely sent dreams'. 
Although Freud was aware of ‘auditory images’ and ‘acoustic 
presentations' in dreams, he seems to have regarded these a secondary 
phenomena.?? Another visit to the monks of Henaton convinced 


226. Zachariah of Mytilene, Vie de Sévère, ed. tr. M.-A. Kugener (Patrologia Orientalis 
2/1 [Paris 1903]), 18f. 

227. Ibid, 20. The Syriac text is seriously corrupt here. I follow Kugener's 
reconstruction in the translation. 

228. Freud, Dreams, 82f. 
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Paralios that the tutelary daemon of the temple was guilty of bad 
faith by its masquerading as a god and slandering him and his classmate 
against each other. The narrator, Zachariah of Mytilene, provides an 
analytical structure to explain the 'otherness' of the dream-image; it 
had an ontological existence not as the goddess, but only as an evil 
daemon that mimicked the epiphany of Isis through illusion 
(bavraoía).?? Paralios expressed continuing ambivalence through a 
second visit to Menouthis in the hope of evoking the dream-vision 
once again by the ‘empirical’ test of making more sacrifices. When 
the daemon refused to appear he recited a prayer calling upon the 
Christian God to liberate him from his past habit of invoking pagan 
gods.^? But Paralios did not accept Christian baptism until after 
Zachariah of Mytilene saved him from being physically abused by 
his fellow students for revealing the fraud of pagan miracles. 

These narratives are consistent with Hans Mol’s view that “dream- 
work’ progresses to ‘myth-formation’ through a process of redactional 
accretion.?! Where the inscriptions are terse, the literary narratives 
flow extravagantly inside the explanatory framework of the Christian 
sophistic. 


VII. Conclusions 

It can be seen, I think, that the psychoanalytic system contains a 
long series of paradigms often consistent with the anthropological 
and sociological literature that can be a useful hermeneutic tool in 
investigating religious texts that posit a binarisation of power between 
the divine and daemonic worlds in times of religious transition. This 
structural fact tends to reduce our confidence in the good faith of 
well-ordered, philosophically-based interpretations of the divine world 


229. Zachariah, Vie de Sévére, 21. 

230. The dependence of the person wishing for a vision of the divinity on its 
disposition is noted at Corpus Hermeticum V: *... the one who is alone unbegotten is 
also unimagined and invisible, but in presenting images of things he is seen through 
all of them and in all of them; he is seen especially by those whom he wished to see 
him'. Copenhaver, Hermetica, 18. 

231. Identity and the Sacred: A Sketch for a New Social-Scientific Theory of Religion 
(Oxford 1976), 258. 
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like that offered by Augustine, as anything more than grist for the 
mill of self-disciplined ascetics who felt able to brush aside the 
‘uncanny’ side of instinctual life. Whether this was really possible is 
an open question; for the monastic literature suggests a clear 
ambivalence toward this view even in its most expert practitioners. 

By the same token, it is probably an illusion to suppose that 
psychoanalytic method can provide all the answers to questions of 
theological choice and motivation, but it can identify the limits of 
the psychological horizon of Late Antique men and women who were 
contemplating changes of religious allegiance both inside the religious 
systems they practised and outside. A preliminary task for research 
might therefore be the identification of texts, and their analysis along 
the lines suggested here, that reflect a conflict between the instinctual 
striving of the average person and the received ideas found in the 
templates of the divine world dictated by the theological elites, 
particularly where incomplete redactional work leaves traces of 
instinctual life in the texts. It has to be borne in mind, however, that 
uncertainty about the meaning of empirical data prevails even in the 
well documented contexts studied by anthropologists.^? It would 
therefore be a mistake to develop the use of psychoanalytic materials 
into a species of ‘thesis history’. 


University of Wales, Cardiff 


232. Twentieth-century Russian and Greek orthodox traditions have a continuing 
tendency to represent religious experience in the ways described in this paper. For 
example, in August 1914 Matthias Erzberger, a politician of the Catholic Centre, 
supervised the distribution of propaganda leaflets in formerly Russian-controlled Poland, 
showing emperor Wilhelm II and pope Benedict XV, with a backdrop of German 
troops pushing back the Russians as Poles advance with church banners 'blessed by 
the Madonna'. Quite ironically, the Russian newspapers suggested that Wilhelm II 
must have become mentally unbalanced after an alleged vision of the mother of Christ 
who told him *to liberate her home in Czenstochau'. F. Fischer, Germany's War Aims 
. in the First World War (New York 1967), 139 and note 4. See also the icon of the 
Panaghia of Skripou Orchomeniotissa, in which a German mechanised column passing 
through Orchomenos, Greece in April 1941 is immobilised by an apparition of the 
mother of Christ in front of her ninth-century church. Personal observation. 
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Some unknown sources 
of inspiration in the works 
of C.P. Cavafy 


GEORGIOS FATOUROS 


Abstract 


The sources of inspiration concerning the poems of C.P. Cavafy are not 
known in their whole scope. In the following pages some eight poems of 
the Alexandrian poet are discussed, the sources of which were either completely 
unknown or only partly recognized. The cases in question do not exhaust 
this topic. 


It has long ago been recognised that many of the poems of Constantine 
Cavafy have their roots in the poet's reading of ancient authors, 
especially Greek authors of Late Antiquity. Timos Malanos, who knew 
Cavafy personally, drew attention to this practice of the poet from the 
very beginning.! In some cases the reference to Antiquity is so obvious 
that even a reader with only a school education can understand the 
poet's allusion. As a rule Cavafy concentrated his attention on episodes 
and occurrences on the margins of the narration; he would grasp a 
rather unimportant episode and would then work his poem around this 
core. The matter he used in this way constitutes for the most part 
only the background of the poem, and one can scarcely consider the 
ancient author as the source of the poem in the usual sense. It would 
perhaps be more fitting to use the word ‘source’ in inverted commas 
It has been adopted in the above title for use in the expression 'sources 
of inspiration', but one could as well speak of the *background to the 
creation' of the poem. From another point of view one might even 


* For the English translation from the German I wish to thank Kathe Fatouros and 
Jeffrey Featherstone. 

1. T. Malanos, O monre K.I. Kafá$ne: 'O dvOpwzoc Kai rò Épyo rov. 
"Exdoon ovuzAmnpouévr Kai ópiorikrj (Athens 21957) 293. 

2. As M. Peri does, in Strutture in Kavafis (Padova 1976) (‘fonte’). 
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under certain circumstances speak of the 'reception of Antiquity' by 
Cavafy. In any case, this particularity of many of Cavafy's poems is 
already too well known to require further discussion. Our purpose 
here is rather to draw attention to little remarked cases of the poet 
reading a particular ancient author and including this or that detail in 
one of his poems. From what we have already said, however, it will 
be evident that we can determine the poet's sources of inspiration 
with certainty in only a few cases. 


AAsC£avópivoi BaotAcic. Attention has already been drawn to the 
fact^ that the source of inspiration of this poem, published in 1912, 
is Plutarch's Life of Antony? Here we find the scene which the poet 
has immortalized in his poem for the modern world. In his analysis 
of this work by Cavafy, Bowra has shown how the poet, in a masterly 
way, took only those elements from Plutarch which would suit his 
purpose. Thus, for instance, he took over the description of Caesarion's 
clothing (called by Plutarch ‘Ptolemaios’), but, in order to enhance 
his ‘glittering pathetic show’ he enriches it with more details. This 
might be correct, but on the other hand the poem contains certain 
details which are not to be found at all in Plutarch or which are 
differently presented. First of all Bowra establishes that in the poet's 
presentation the Alexandrians rush to the celebration full of enthusiasm, 
whereas Plutarch's expression &£uzArcac OXAOV TO yULLVaOoLOV 
indicates a people's gathering in the Gymnasium of Alexandria effected 
in a more or less obligatory way. Here we have again, Bowra 
concludes, one of the changes which Cavafy has introduced so as 
to emphasize the passion and the irony that have driven the 
Alexandrians and which prevail in the poem. 


3. Text in: G.P. Savvidis, K.H. Kafán, Ta zoijuara, I. (1897-1918) (Athens 
1995) 41ff. (11963,35ff.). 

4. C.M. Bowra, The Creative Experiment (New York 1948) 40ff.; T. Malanos, loc. 
cit. 308ff. Cf. further M. Peridis, 'O Bioc kai rò Épyo ro? Kwvor. Kafddn (Athens 
1948) 207; S. Ilinskaya, K.H. Kafá$nc: Oi ópóuoi zpóc rÓv peadiopd orrv 
zToínon ro) 2000 aidva (Athens 1983) 179ff.; E. Keeley, Cavafy's Alexandria: 
Study of a Myth in Progress (Cambridge, Mass. 1976) 94. 

5. Chap. 54 (p.116ff. Ziegler-Gártner). 

6. As above 41. 
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But is this really so? In fact Bowra has simply failed to notice that, 
when Cavafy was writing this poem, he had another ancient source 
before his eyes than Plutarch, namely Cassius Dio's ‘Roman History’.’ 
It is here that we read that Antony invited the Alexandrians to a festive 
meal (ceioTía0&!); one can therefore presume that the Alexandrians 
joined such a celebration full of joy (exactly as Cavafy presents them!). 
With this in mind, the participle £uzArjcac in Plutarch acquires the 
meaning that it was through his invitation to a festive meal that Antony 
filled the Gymnasium of Alexandria with people.* 

There is, however, one more detail of the story which is not to be 
found in Plutarch and which is a convincing proof that Cavafy had 
also Cassius Dio in mind. We read in his poem that the characterization 
‘king of kings’ was specially meant for Caesarion (1.19 a$TÓv TÓv 
einav BaoiMéa TOv BaoiAÉov). This detail is not mentioned in 
Plutarch, but it is to be found in Cassius Dio: kai tov IIroAenaiov, 
Ov Kaicapíova &rovóuatov, Baouéa Paciréwv kaAcio0ot 
éexéAevoe. Certain elements of the poem, therefore, which Bowra 
attributed to the imagination of the poet, had been found by Cavafy 
elsewhere. 


Ev r9 unvi 'A0íp.? This is one of the most peculiar of Cavafy’s 
poems, published in 1917.'? Let us recall, first of all, the first three 
lines! of the poem: 

Mè dvoKoAia diab alw OTHV zéTpa trjv Goxaia. 

*Kéó[pue TIncoó Xpioté'. “Eva "Vo[x]nv' 8&uxkpitvo. 

"Ev TG univi] 'AO0vp ‘O A&sxio[c] &£[kou](On'. 


7. Pwuaixn Toropía, Book 49, Chap. 41 (ed. Ph.U. Boissevain). 

8. We read of a similar case in the Chronicle of John Malalas 12, 12 (p.218, 23ff. 
Thurn): The rich Antiochian Artabanes entertains his fellow-citizens in the suburb of 
Daphne. 

9, Text in: G.P. Savvidis, foc. cit. I 82 (1963) 78. 

10. Cf. T. Malanos, loc. cit. 322ff.; G. Jusdanis, The Poetics of Cavafy: Textuality, 
Eroticism, History (Princeton 1987) 129ff.; M. Peri, Quatro saggi su Kavafis (Milan 
1977) 145ff. ‘Musical’ analysis of the poem by M. Dalmati, in 'Ezoxécz 2 (1963) 66. 

11. According to the numbering of Savvidis, loc. cit., the first six verses. The angular 
brackets, inserted in the poem by Cavafy, are obviously meant to give it an aspect of 
verisimilitude. Particular significance, regarding the interpretation of the poem, is 
given to these brackets by G.P. Savvidis, in "Ezoxéz 18 (1964) 57 n.10. 
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The charm of this poem lies mainly in the poet's supposed striving 
to decipher an almost illegible inscription on a tombstone; thus is 
the poem born, on the topic of the death of a 27-year-old Alexandrian. 
Like anyone deciphering an inscription on a tombstone, the poet is 
lost in thoughts about death and so concludes his poem. 

Among the published tomb inscriptions from Antiquity one will 
search in vain for anything even remotely resembling the wording 
of Cavafy's poem. Malanos does not say anything about the sources, 
but only points to the poetical naiveté, comparing its content with 
that of a newspaper article. In my opinion, no ancient inscription and 
no newspaper article were the source of inspiration for this poem, 
but rather a letter of the rhetor Synesius of Cyrene which Cavafy 
had read in Hercher's edition of the Greek Epistolographi.'? The letter 
consists of only one sentence, the first half of which runs as follows: 
‘Exxaidekatyn unvóc 'A0bp ó nakapirnc Kaotpixioc avto 
ToUTO tyéveTo (‘on the 16th of the month Athyr the blessed Kastrikios 
indeed received the attribute of the blessed’ [i.e. he died]). No one 
would put himself out on a limb over the accuracy of this point of 
view, and it would prove to be pure speculation, like Malanos' opinion 
about the poem, if it did not appear that Cavafy had had Synesius's 
Letters and Hercher's edition of the Epistolographi Graeci before his 
eyes, as we shall see further on here, when writing other poems as 
well. But let us see one more line of the poem, 'In the month Athyr'. 
The last but one line runs as follows: 


Mè daivetai mod 6 Aetkiog peyoAwe 0' ayorOn. 


Reading this line, one cannot get rid of the impression that the source 
of the words uey&Aoc 0' àyozOn is the expression ryan 
Stadhepdovtwe in the first letter of Synesius.? These words are among 


12. Epistolographi Graeci, recensuit ... Rudolphus Hercher (Paris 1873) 654 (ep.36). 
Cf. further A. Garzya-D. Roques, Synésios de Cyréne, Correspondance II. Paris 2000, 
36 (ep.33). 

13. ibid. 638 (ep.1); cf. Garzya-Roques ibid. 1 (ep.1). 
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the first ones one comes across when looking at the beginning of the 
letters of Synesius in Hercher.'* 


TOdxrn.' This poem, first published in 1911, marks a turn in the 
poet's development.!ó Cavafy had apparently worked out the material 
in a first draft already in 1894." According to Malanos!? the source 
of this work is the little poem 'Exhortatio ad Ulyssem' which has 
come down to us under the name of the Latin poet P. Arbiter Petronius. 
It is unknown to what extent this point of view goes back to a personal 
statement of Cavafy. Should this be the case (Malanos says nothing 
about it), then surely the poet intended to mislead his friend through 
this statement, for, the aforementioned poem of Petronius, which 
consists of only six lines and which Malanos rather tendentiously 
translates into Greek, shows hardly any relationship to Cavafy's poem, 
with the exception of the name ‘Ithacus’ and of the use of the second 
person in it.'? Above all, if we consider that from Antiquity to the 
present Odysseus appears in world literature as a symbolic figure 


14. Naturally, the name Kastrikios had to be changed, not least because of the metre. 
Furthermore, according to Cavafy, Leukios died at the age of 27 years (1.5), the same 
age as Aimilianos Monae in the poem under the same title (1.12). But in any case 
there seems to be here no particular intention on the part of the poet, who appears to 
have a preference for young men in their twenties: in his poems we come across 
young men of 22 years three times, 23 years five times, 24 years three times, 25 years 
four times, 27 years twice, 28 years once and 29 years three times (it would be 
excessive to cite here all the relevant cases). 

15. Text in: G.P. Savvidis, loc. cit. (note 3) I 29f. (11963,23f ). 

16. See G. Seferis, Aoxiyéc, I. (Athens ?1974) 328; C. Capri-Karka, Love and the 
Symbolic Journey in the Poetry of Cavafy, Eliot and Seferis (New York 1982) 19. 

17. Cf. E. Keeley, op. cit. 177 n.25, further S. Ilinskaya, op. cit. 142f.; M. Risva, 
La pensée politique de Constantin Cavafy (Collection Néo-hellénique. Paris 1981) 
26f.; M. Peridis, op. cit. (note 4) 179. 

18. op. cit. 304f. 

19. Cf. the text of Petronius's poem: 

Exhortatio ad Ulyssem 
Linque tuas sedes, alienaque littora quaere, 
o juvenis! major rerum tibi nascitur ordo. 
Ne succumbe malis: te noverit ultimus Ister, 
te Boreas gelidus, securaque regna Canopi, 
quique renescentem Phoebum, cernuntque cadentem. 
Major in externas Ithacus descendat arenas. 
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hundreds of times,”° this little Latin poem?! has hardly any chance 
of being the model of *IOd«n'.2 

Malanos's statement that ‘ó Kafójnc dev àmopakpóverat ure 
ano THY BEA ENTE Kt’ àz0 TOV TÓvo TOD IIerpóviov' is quite 
arbitrary and can in no way be correct. One cannot understand how 
Malanos, among the innumerable applications of the theme of Ulysses’s 
wanderings, came to be fixed on the rather inconsiderable poem of 
Petronius. But where, then, one may ask, are we to look for the 
source of inspiration for this poem? In view of the frequency of the 
theme, this question is not easy to answer. Here again, one must 
decide which of the poet’s favourite reading material ought to be 
taken into consideration. In this way one returns to Hercher’s edition 
of the letters of Synesius . Here Odysseus appears repeatedly as a 
symbolic figure.? In most cases the Homeric hero is mentioned only 
briefly. There is, however, one letter, ep.137 (p.722 ff. Hercher), in 
which Odysseus and his wanderings are described in a more deiailed 
way and are considered as a model for the writer of the letter and 
for Herculianus, his addressee. This letter might indeed be considered 
as the source of inspiration for Cavafy's poem ‘’16aKn’. In favour 
of this view pleads also the fact, that Cavafy appears to have had a 
weakness for Hercher's Letters. Let us now see the text. 

Synesius's letter begins as follows: 


20. See W.B. Stanford, The Ulysses Theme: A Study in the Adaptability of a Traditional 
Hero (Oxford ?1963). 

21. A caricature of Odysseus already appears in Petronius's ‘Satyricon’. Both poems, 
*Exhortatio ad Ulyssem' and 'Satyricon', are not discussed or mentioned in W.B. 
Stanford, op. cit. 

22. According to others, the poem ‘Ulysses’ by A. Tennyson ought to be considered 
as the source of inspiration of *'IOdkn'; cf. G. Jusdanis, ‘Cavafy, Tennyson and the 
Overcoming of Influence’, BMGS 8 (1982-1983) 127f. See, however, K. Friar, Modern 
Greek Poetry (New York 1973) 25; C. Capri-Karka, op. cit. 56. Cf. further W.B. 
Stanford, op. cit. 202f. G.P. Savvidis, for no understandable reason, had no high 
opinion of “I6akn’: Mixpa Kafadikd, II (Athens 1987) 189f. The central idea of 
the poem that life offers no concrete final purpose, was later excessively used by 
N. Kazantzakis in his ‘O3vooe1a’; see W.B. Stanford, op. cit. 222f. Cf. further 
G. Jusdanis, The Poetics, op. cit. 143f. 

23. Cf. ep.32 (p.654), ep.50 (p.661), ep.121 (p.711), ep.137 (p.722f.), ep.139 (p.724), 
ep.142 (p.726), ep.148 (p.731f.), ep.158 (p.738). 
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Ei thc 'O8vooéoG szAévnc KEpdoc &hnoev "Ounpoc TOAAGV avOpwrtwv 
lðeiv TE HOTTER Kal VOOV yvóvai, «ot TADTA THC MPOGOppIOEWC ALT 
YEVOUEVNG où mpdc KvSpac xapievrac, GAAG zTpóc AoioTpvyóvac Koi 
Kbvxrwrac, f tov Oavuaotd àv hoev Ù xoínoic TÀV &urjv Te «oi OV 
anodnuiav etc. | 


Though not expressed in the second person here, as in Cavafy’s 
poem, nevertheless, the central idea remains the same in both cases: 
Through adventurous wanderings and travels one accumulates a great 
deal of experience. The wording is also similar: 'IOdkn, 1.4-5: 


TOUG AodOTpvyóvac xol Tobc KókAormac, 
Tov Ovpuouévo IIootibóva un qopáco. 


The combination of Laestrygons and Cyclopses, which is found very 
infrequently in Greek literature?! and which appears in both texts in 
the same word sequence, can hardly be considered to have happened 
by chance; cf. further 1.35: 


ETO GOOG noù Éywvec, uè TOON nepa. 


Synesius and his addressee could have acquired the same experience 
through their travelling (cf. the text of the letter cited above). Finally, 
it requires no stretching of the imagination to see that 1.5 of Cavafy’s 
poem was inspired by another of Synesius’s letters, ep.148 (p.731 
Hercher): ufjviv IIooegi9Gvoc K tod xpnovuod mapaitobuEevoc 
(i.e. Odysseus). 

However, let us return to ep.137: Further on in Synesius’s narrative 
we come across the following point: 


Ot MOAAOL SE... TerAELsTHTA &vOporivnv rynvrat TÒ 
Biobdv ópOGc, rrjv 680v ovx 086v, GAA’ ep’ o Sei 
St abrfic daca vouiCovrec, Kaka dpovotvrsc. 


24. I know only one other passage in Greek literature, in which both these names 
occur: Thuc.6,2,1 TaAaióTaTOL u£v Aéyovta €v uépei Tivi THC xópac KbxAwmec 
Kai Aatotpvyévec oikoa. Since further on Thucydides writes cc mointaic TE 
Eipntat, it is obvious that Synesius had in mind these lines of the Greek historian as 
he wrote the passage above; cf. his clause ñ Tov Oavyaotac Gv rjosv f| Tonos. 
In light of the poet's conviction that one will not meet the giants mentioned beforehand 
and the angry Poseidon, Peridis, /oc. cit., asks what then remains of the adventures 
(1.3). Such questions, however, in connection with poetry are naive. 
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This passage seems to have given Cavafy the 1dea of 1.13: 
Nà ebxeoal va var uakpbc ó dSpdpoc. 


Synesius’s thinking stands, as it appears, behind the poetry here: The 
0d56c¢ (Spouoc, way) is not to be considered as a means to the 
destination, but as a means unto itself, through which one gets richer 
in experience and more exalted in spirit; cf. further T@akn, 1.25-27: 


Tò HƏdoruov Exel civ’ 6 1poopiouóc oov. 
"AAAG ur) Di&Ceic tò TAEiG1 S1dAov. 
KaAAiTepa xpóvia TOoAAG và SiapKéoet. 


Moreover, the first of these lines appears to be an echo of the following 
clause by the Cyrenean orator: 


&p' ò Sei òr abtic Occo. 
Now, Synesius's letter 137 ends with the following clause (p.723): 


f| 6& xarà vobv Gor) réAoc àvOpómov. TabTHv uetiouev, 
Ged8ev te aitodvtec Oria dpoveiv, Kat AVTO Tov 
Svvatov Tpórov TO jpoveiv amavTaxdBEev OVAAEYOVTEC. 


All these ideas have in one or the other way been integrated in 
Cavafy's poem. For instance, Tov Óvvaróv rpómzov — 1.21 6co 
uzoptic; n 6£ Kata vodv Cw TéAoc avOputov — 1.24 mavta 
OTOV vob cov va xec THY IOaKn; 0cia dpoveiv— 1.7 àv uév 
f| OKéWIC oov vYNAN. Finally, does the second strophe of the poem 
not sound like a detailed illustration of Synesius’s clause TO dpoveiv 
&navraxóOsv ovAAÉyovtec? | 

Synesius's abstract manner of thinking takes on flesh and bones 
in Cavafy. To be sure, the writer of the letters also starts in concrete 
fashion with the wanderings of Odysseus; and both, Cavafy and 
Synesius, bestow a symbolic character on Ithaca and Odysseus's 
wanderings. But the abstract, philosophical thoughts of the Cyrenean 
orator find a pure poetic expression in Cavafy. 


Fic Traaixny mapadiav.*> This poem, published in 1925, most 


25. Text in: G.P. Savvidis, op. cit. (note 3) II 52 (1964,46). 
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probably however written much earlier, speaks of a certain young 
Greek from Southern Italy,” who, like the offspring of other large, 
wealthy Greek families, thinks only of recreation: 


'O Kfiuoc Meveddipov, TraAióTnc véoc, 

TOV Biov rov TEPVa LEGA or&c S1AOKESAOEIC, 

Oc guvetOiC ovv todto1, ot am’ trjv MeyoAn Eda 
UÈG TH MOAAG TH TAOUTH avabpeuévor véo. 


One day, however (clearly in the year 146 B.C.), the young man 
loses his desire for amusement: Roman ships arrive in the harbour 
of his native city and are unloaded. Their freight: the booty from the 
sack of the city of Corinth. At the sight of this misery Kemos seems 
to have forgotten his behaviour up to that time. 

In my opinion, Cavafy’s source of inspiration for this poem was 
a passage from the famous seventh letter of Plato, which also appears 
in ‘Epistolographi Graeci’ of Hercher.?? Here we read that, when Plato 
arrived in Magna Graecia, he became aware of the great debauchery 
in which the people there used to live, whereas his younger 
contemporary Dio constituted a brilliant exception: 'EA0óvra Sé ue 
6 TaUTH Atsyóuevoc ab Pioc eóBaíuov 'IraAioTiKGv TE KO 
Xvpakoociov TpameCSv TANpNc, ovdapt] ovSaudc Npece ... Kat 
60a TOUTW EmITHSevuaTa Evvéretar TH Dio. After several lines 
dealing with the pernicious results of this kind of life, we read (p.505): 
Aiov u&v yàp UGA’ ebpaOnc wv ... obroc ótéoc LANKOVOE 
Kal ooó8pa, wo obdelc MUMOTE WV ÈYÒ Tpooérvoxov véov xol 
TOV &miAourov piov Civ NOEANGE O1atepóvroc. 

Now, let us sum up: Both texts deal with the debauched life of 
young people in southern Italy; in both texts extravagance is presented 
as a principle of life for the Italian Greeks; in both texts their unrestrained 
way of life is disturbed by an arrival from Greece; both texts speak 
of an exception. In addition, we must note the similarity of wording 
such as: fioc evdainwv— 1.2 tov fíov Tov mepvG uéoa OTEG 


26. See T. Malanos, op. cit. 367f.; M. Peridis, op. cit. 204; M. Risva, op. cit. 57f. 
27. For the meaning of the word 'IraAió nc, see Liddell-Scott-Jones s.v., further 
Herod.4,15; Thuc.6,44. 

28. loc. cit. 504ff. 
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StacKkedaoeic; TIroDioTOv [i.e. véov] — L1 TroDiótnc véoc; the 
expression (1.3) wc ovveiOtCovv Tobtor ot am’ Thy MeyoAn Edda 
... véot does not correspond directly with anything in Plato's text, but 
is implicit in the latter's statement: v rjOéAnoe Siahepovtwc TOv 
1OAAGv 'roAworGv T€ Kai LikeAiwtov. Finally, the above view is 
strongly corroborated by the fact that traces of four more of the poems, 
which are discussed here, lead to the same book, Hercher's edition. 

For the rest, it is obvious that Cavafy would have avoided the 
sternness of Plato's text if he had wanted to attain a poetical effect 
through his verses. Above all, the names must be such as to satisfy 
the requirements of poetical rhythm: Krjuoc Meveduipov sound very 
well in this regard, but, on the other hand, the names represent 
completely unheard-of hapax legomena like such Greek personal 
names of Cavafian invention as 'Euoviónc, 'EpuoTéAnc, Aavnc, 
Mópnc, Muptiac, Péuov, Xi0&o7zic and TéugO0oc. 

Seven of Cavafy's poems take their themes from the activity of 
the Emperor Julian the Apostate and allude to certain characteristics 
of his writings. One of these poems, 'O 'ovAiavóc ëv toig 
uvornpíoic, appeared in 1896, and the other six between 1923 and 
1933.? In the case of at least two of the poems devoted to Julian, 
the poet was inspired by the letters of the Emperor. Again, it would 
appear that Cavafy first saw Julian's letters in Hercher's ‘Epistolographi 
Graeci' and so came to know them. 


O TovAiavóc ópóv OAiwcopíav.9 Cavafy introduces this poem with 


29. See G.W. Bowersock, 'The Julian Poems of C.P. Cavafy', BMGS 7 (1981) 89ff.; 
cf. also J. Lagoudis Pinchin, Alexandria Still: Forster, Durrell, and Cavafy (Princeton 
N.J. 1977) 65ff.; E. Keeley, op. cit. 121f. The text of the poem ‘O TovAiavóc év 
toic uvornpíoic in: G.P. Savvidis, K.H. Kafd$n, 'Avékóora zoiwrjuara, 1882- 
1923 (Athens 1968) 91f.; cf. Bowersock 95f. Bowersock 90f. speaks of 12 Julian 
poems, among which however we must also count those not published. 

30. Text in: G.P. Savvidis, op. cit. (note 3) II 41 (1964,35). See further G.W. 
Bowersock, loc. cit. 98; T. Malanos, op. cit. 359f. Malanos 360 presumes that Cavafy 
had in mind not Julian's letter 62, but a certain passage in the book of P. Allard, 
Julien l'Apostat, Bd.II (Studia historica 102. Paris ?1908), 3me Partie, where we also 
find the clause quoted in the beginning of the poem. Cavafy's philological 
meticulousness, however, excludes the possibility that the poet had not read the text: 
Bowersock 96f. Cf. further R. Lavagnini, ‘The Unpublished Drafts of Five Poems on 
Julian the Apostate by C.P. Cavafy’, BMGS 7 (1981) 76. 
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a direct quotation from ep.62 of Julian (p.383 Hercher): Opóv obv 
MOAATV Lev ÓAXiyopiav oboav uïv zpóc Tovc Osoóc. The 
following lines of the poem are marked by the bitter taste left after 
the ‘fruitless effort’ characteristic of all the works about Julian, which 
constitutes the main element of his tragic figure. We read (1.4-6): 


“Ogo r(OgAev?! Gc Exapvev opyavwor 0pnoxsvrikt, 
600 T[OgAev ac Éypade otóv apxiepéa Toadatiac, 
fj eic GAAOULG TOl0ÓTOUC Tapotpóvov KL’ óbnyGv. 


The allusion here is to the two letters of Julian to the heathen 
hierarchs, who are mentioned in the title: ep.48 (p.368 Hercher) 
'Apoakio dpxiepei TaAatiac and the immediately above quoted 
ep.62 (p.383 Hercher) Ozoóópo apxiepei. In both letters Julian's 
efforts to introduce Christian religious practice and the Christian way 
of thinking into the ancient religion reinstated by him and to integrate 
all this into his heathen Church, are clearly seen. This can scarcely 
be shown through single quotations, but whoever reads the whole 
text of these letters will have no doubts as to the Emperor's intention.?? 

In his poem Cavafy wishes to evoke the uselessness of these efforts 
on the part of Julian;? cf. 1.4: 


“Ooo rjOgAev Gc Exapvev dpyavwo1 Opnoksvrikr]. 


The task of providing the heathen religion with Christian organisation 
is utterly illusory; 1.7-11: 


Oi iAo1 Tov ðv Hoav Xpioriavot- 

avto Tav Oerikóv. Mà dev uropoboav xióA ac 

va zaiLovv c&àv Kı avtova (tov XpioriavouaOnuévo) 
UÈ oóornua Katvotpiac EKKANOtAG, 

QOTEIOV Koi OTHV OVAANW Kai OTHV &papuoyr. 


31. The expression 600 rjOgAev (‘may he ... as much as he wished’) at the beginning 
of the line alludes very successfully to the uselessness of Julian’s efforts. From an 
aesthetic point of view shows the poem not very fine poetical taste. 

32. Julian’s ep.62 has come down to us only in part; see B.K. Weis, Julian, Briefe 
(Munich 1973) 306f. 

33. For the poet’s religious belief see R. Liddell, Cavafy: A Critical Biography 
(London 1974) 196ff.; G. Seferis, A Poet's Journal: Days of 1945-1951 (Cambridge 
1974) 141; G.P. Savvidis, Hávw vepd (Athens 1973) 115f. (= Mixpa Kafaduikd, I 
[Athens 1985] 149f.); E. Keeley, op. cit. 184. 
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Thus, Cavafy’s source of inspiration for this poem must have been 
the Emperor Julian's letters, which the poet had obviously read very 
carefully. Julian's knowledge of details concerning practices of the 
Christian religion was attributed by Cavafy, so it would seem, to 
Julian's Christian education (1.9 Tov XpioriavounaOnuévo). 


Aávn ráQoc.^^ This poem, written in 1916, published in 1918, belongs 
to a group of five epitaphs written between 1912 and 1917. The other 
four are the following: Ebpíovoc tadoc (1914), Tyvatiov tadoc 
(1917), 'Iaoñ rTá$oc (1917) and 'Ev tH unvi 'A0óp (see p.213 
above). During this same period the poem Ti&à tov 'Aupóvn, moù 
zéOave 29 &£róv, ot& 610 (1917) was also written; it is not, however, 
an epitaph. In this poem, a poet named Raphael is requested to 
compose an epitaph for the deceased poet Ammonis, that is, he is 
requested to do exactly what Cavafy had done in the epitaphs already 
mentioned.’ Let us look, first of all, at the introduction of the poem 
‘Adv TÓdoc : 

O A&vnc mod àyámrnosc £56 ðèv eivor, Mápke, 

OTOV TÓdo TOd Épxsecat Kol KAOIC, KO LEVEIG Opec KL Opec. 

Tov Advn Tov ayamnoec Tov ExEIG TIÒ KOVTA OOD, 

OTO ONITL COV OTAV KAEtEGo Ka BAETEIC THV EiKdva. 


Following a standard pattern, often to be seen in the funeral epigrams 
of ancient times (but occasionally in modern literature as well), the 
idea here is that ‘the deceased is not dead, but lives on (in the 
memories of those left behind, in his works, etc.)’. Cavafy takes up 
this motif, but he does not use it in the traditional form: the deceased 
Lanis lives somehow not in the heart of his friend Markos, but in 
the picture that the latter had made of him. The traditional use of 
the motif would have given the poem a superficial, almost trivial 
central idea, but Cavafy’s alteration here lends the poem a fine nuance 


34. Text in: G.P. Savvidis, op. cit. (note 3) I 78 (11963,74). 

35. Cf. C. Capri-Karka, op. cit. 73. The influence of S. Mallarmé, who published 
three poems under the title "Tombeau' between 1876 and 1897, seems to be alluded 
to by G.P. Savvidis, in "Ezroxéc 18 (1964) 62 n.40. 

36. Cf. C. Capri-Karka, loc. cit. 74. 

37. Cf., e.g., the title *Z' of a novel by V. Vasilikos. 
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of freshness of inspiration through the constant presence of the 
deceased young man, and through this sensuality the poem acquires 
the stamp of Cavafy’s ideology. 

The poem ‘Avotov ypaupatixod tadoc’, written in 1911, 
published in 1914, deplores also in the manner of Cavafy the death 
of a man. The deceased grammarian Lysias, who apparently died in 
advanced age (?), must have been buried by the entrance to the Beirut 
Library, so that in future each visitor of the library might pay him 
his respects when entering the building. 

Malanos has found in the Greek Anthology an epigram by the 
Egyptian poet Julian?? which, in his opinion, was the model for the 
"Tomb of Grammarian Lysias’. Peri, however, sees this epigram as 
the ‘source’ of the poem ‘The tomb of Lanis’. Let us first have a 
look at the word sequence in this epigram: 


Mvfiua oóv, © Ocóbops, ravarpskic ook Em TÓufio, 
GAA’ Evi PiBALAKGV uvpiáoi osgAíSov, 

aiow a&veCbypnoage &moAAXvuévov amd Anane 
apTtatac voepov uóxOov aàoiDoTÓAov. 


Theodore's memory, then, is not bound up with his tomb, but with 
the thousands of pages, through which (as a scribe) he saved from 
oblivion poets once forgotten. Although the tenor of the epigram is 
not entirely different from the idea in “The tomb of Lanis’, Malanos 
has also a point, since this short poem of the Greek Anthology is 
quite similar to the "Tomb of Grammarian Lysias': both poems are 
. about scribes who were obviously not young at the time of their 
death. Be this as it may, the antique epigram differs from “The tomb 
of Lanis' in that in the latter the memory is bound up with the portrait 
of the deceased young man.*! 


38. Cf. M. Peri, op. cit. 35ff.; G. Jusdanis, The Poetics, op. cit. 119ff. Text in: G.P. 
Savvidis, op. cit. (note 3) I 47 (1963,43). 

39. Anth.Gr.7,594; cf. T. Malanos, op. cit. 159. 

40. Strutture in Kavafis (Padova 1976) 24ff. 

4]. Moreover, there are also other epigrams in the Greek Anthology with the motif 
*memory in one's work'; see for instance Anth.Gr.7,73; 137. 
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In attempting to trace the source of inspiration for ‘The tomb of 
Lanis' it is worth noting that there is also a passage displaying the 
same motif in Hercher's ‘Epistolographi Graeci': Pseudo-Phalaris 
ep.54 (p.421). The writer of this letter consoles the inhabitants of 
Himera for the loss of the poet Stesichorus: 


Gua d5é unde otgo0e Eva TOv veKpOv Xrnoíixopov, GAA’ Ev toic Tow(uaociv 
eivai, Q KOLVa z&vrov AavOpumwV AETointa ... TEBvNKE LEV yàp TÒ 
cóuao TO Xrnotxópov, rovvoua 88 TaparAaPov 6 àvrjvuToc aldv EdKAEEG 
u&v &v fico, uaKapiov ëv vrais avabroet. 


It is much more likely that Cavafy was inspired for ‘The tomb of 
Lanis’ by this letter rather than by the epigram of the Greek Anthology, 
as Peri thought. The motif “believe not that he lies in the tomb, for 
he lives in the image’ calls to mind the above statement of Pseudo- 
Phalaris: unde oíec0e Eva THV ve&KDpGv ... stvar, where the 
antithetical GAA’ Ev toic Toi(jpnaociv corresponds to the motif ‘he 
lives in the image’ of Cavafy’s poem. On the other hand, it is likely 
that Cavafy would have been more impressed by the death of a 
famous poet than by that of an insignificant scribe. 


MavovrjA Kopuvnvoc.? This poem, published in 1915, is evidently 
not one of the best poems of Cavafy. One can hardly say whether 
the contents are to be taken seriously or are meant ironically (1.1-5): 


'O Baoireb< kòp Mavovna ó Kouvnvoc 

Ula uépa ueAayxoAtkf] TOD Lemteubptov 
oic0dvOnxe Tov Bavato KovTa. O1 GoTpoOAdyo1 
(ot TANPwWLEVOL) TIC AbATc &Avapotoav 

TOD GAAG TOAAG xpóvia BG čosi AKON. 


Cavafy had obviously in mind the epilogue of the Byzantine historian 
Nicetas Choniates on the reign of the Emperor Manuel I Komnenos.^ 
Here we read (13): 6 © aorokpárop £riorávtoc TOd LemTELPptov 
TO Cfjv £Ceuérpnosv. In the lines that follow the historian relates 


42. Text in: G.P. Savvidis, op. cit. (note 3) I 51 (!1963,46). 
43. Book VII (p.220,10ff., ed. J.-L. van Dieten). 
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the emperor's last moments. The passage of the historian (45 f.) 
yvobvc ETI TAEOV &vreO0ev TAC TOD Giv &maAsupouévac £Aníbac 
... Kai THY 7tpoOeouíav dn avemteEaAvKTOV corresponds to the 
poet’s expression aicOavOnke TOv Ocvaro kovrá. At this point 
there is also a reference to the astrologers of the court in the text of 
the historian (23 ff.): 01 òè TavTOSHANToOL dorpobávropsc Kai 
MEPL EPWTIKA ... TOV PAOLIAEA OCXOAGOEIV AMETOALWV AEYELV 
avaojríAavra Thc vooov peta fpaxb Kol mÓAEGV 
xaO0aipéoeic ànnvaiðesúovto. The source of the poet's expression 
Ol TAnponévot is apparently a misunderstanding of Ta vroón(Anro:: 
Cavafy thought that this strange word, which is not found in 
dictionaries, is to be connected with SnAow and means therefore 
‘those who reveal everything for money’, while the actual meaning 
of the word is ‘those who destroy or eliminate everything’ (synonymous 
with TavTOAETNG, to be connected with ònàéoua). Finally, the verb 
&pAvapobcav corresponds to Nicetas's expression (27) mpdxe1p01 
TV YAWTTAV OVTEG. 
Further on in the poem we read (1.6-11): 


"Ev@ OUWG EAEYAV abToi, EKEIVOC 

TGAn&c ovvyAPerec cevape Ovpárat, 

Ki Om’ TÀ KEAALG TOV LOVaXeY ApooTacer 
EVOUUATA EKKANOLAOTIKA và dépovv, 

«ai rà dopei, K’ evpaiveTar Tov Seixver 
OWl ceu vr]v tepéoc rj «aAoyripov. 


These lines have also been inspired by Nicetas (27): TO UovadiKov 
oxfiua tnos. Compare evdtuata — dopei with Nicetas's expression 
(57-58) &rev8D ovo: 6& TO TPAXD Tfjc karà BEdv TOALTELAG évõvua. 

It is also worth noting that according to Nicetas Choniates (16 ff.) 
the Emperor does not believe at first that he will soon die; on the 
contrary, he imagines that he still has another 14 years of life. The 
same number 14 (years?) occurs curiously enough in the chronicle 
of John Malalas* in the description of the death of the Emperor 


44. p.335 ed. H. Thurn; cf. G. Fatouros, 'AzaAeíoo dexatécoapa: Zu Johannes 
Malalas Chronographie, in: Lesarten. Festschrift für Athanasios Kambylis zum 70. 
Geburtstag, eds. I. Vassis, G.S. Henrich, D.R. Reinsch (Berlin-New York 1998) 61ff. 
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Anastasios. As to whether this is mere coincidence or not we cannot 
here decide. 

Cavafy's reading, as one would expect, was not limited to ancient 
Greek literature. He read modern European literature as well, above 
all English poetry, including the work of Shakespeare, who appears 
to have been one of his favourite authors. The latter fact is important 
for the analysis of the last poem we shall discuss here. 


Maprtiai €160i.46 When composing this poem, written in 1906 and 
published first in 1910," Cavafy apparently had Plutarch’s biography 
of Julius Caesar before him.^ According to a prophecy, Julius Caesar 
is to die on the Ides of March. However, he refuses to take notice 
of this prophecy, nor of the warning of the Sophist Artemidorus 
(Chap.65), which will soon prove to be his destiny. In the poem, 
Cavafy exhorts the reader (and himself as well!) to take seriously 
every portent of imminent death and to leave aside all else, especially 
when one has advanced to a high position in society. The latter thought 
constitutes the central idea of the poem: looking down from a high 
position a person can hardly, under normal conditions, believe that 
he will soon die. 

There is no doubt that Cavafy was inspired by Plutarch's biography 
of Caesar. Nevertheless, certain details, albeit unimportant, of his 
presentation of the story are not to be found in Plutarch's narrative. 
In my opinion, they have been taken from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar; 
cf. 1.8 ff.: 


TOTE Kvpíoc "póoste oà fycic oróv Opóuov EFw, 
s€ovolaotne mEpiPAEMTOS uè ovvodeia, 

GV TÚXEL Kol TANOLMOEL ATO TOV OXAO 

Kavevac “Aptepidwpoc, noù dépvet ypåuua ... 


45. Cavafy spent a long period of his childhood in England; see Néa Téxvn 7-10 
(1924) 119; Néa Eoria 74 (1963) 1485. For the familiarity of the poet with the work 
of Shakespeare, see G.P. Savvidis, Mikpà KaBadixa, II (Athens 1987) 25. | 

46. Text in: G.P. Savvidis, op. cit. (note 3) I 24 (!1963,18). 

47. Cf. E. Keeley, op. cit. (note 4) 177. 

48. Chap. 63; so already T. Malanos, op. cit. 302f. 
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The detail that Artemidorus came out from the crowd is not to be 
found in Plutarch but in the tragedy of Shakespeare: Jul.Caes.3,1: A 
crowd of people; among them Artemidorus. According to Plutarch, 
the latter had a small book (a roll of papyrus!) in his hand; according 
to Shakespeare, he was holding a piece of paper, which corresponds 
more precisely to Cavafy's ypaupa: Jul.Caes.2,3: Enter Artemidorus 
reading a paper. The fact that Caesar finally appears followed by 
attendants could certainly be assumed in Plutarch, but it is clearly 
mentioned only by Shakespeare: Jul.Caes.3,1,10: Caesar goes up to 
the Senate-House, the rest following. 

While working out his poem, then, Cavafy had also Shakespeare's 
tragedy in mind. He was perhaps curious to see, among other things, 
how the great English poet, who had also taken his subject from 
Plutarch, had re-shaped certain details of his model. 


Berlin 
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Abstract 


This paper discusses the historical significance of goblets, here identified as 
chalices, which were found in late Byzantine graves. Comparable goblets 
are known from other Byzantine burials, but they are absent from the funerary 
record prior to the thirteenth century. The practice of placing chalices in 
graves is found in the Latin West, however, where it was restricted to clergy. 
This paper proposes that the custom of funerary chalices was adopted by 
Byzantine clergy in emulation of their Latin counterparts, but that it was 
assimilated into existing Orthodox practice to meet specific hierarchical and 
eschatological needs. 


Introduction: Cultural exchange between Byzantine East 
and Latin West 

The impact of Byzantine civilization upon western medieval Europe 
has long been acknowledged and explored in modern scholarship. 
Aspects studied have included diplomatic relations, the influence of 
Byzantine architecture and iconography, and intellectual and cultural 


|. This essay is an expanded version of a paper given at the 1996 Byzantine Studies 
Conference, held at the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Twenty-Second 
Annual Byzantine Studies Conference, Abstracts of Papers (October 24-27, 1996, the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill) 40. This paper has undergone a slow 
and often painful evolution and I am indebted to the enriching comments, knowledge 
and insights of friends and colleagues, including Theodora Antonopoulou, Eunice 
Dautermann-Maguire, Sharon Gerstel, Tia Kolbaba, Sally McKee, Henry Maguire, 
David Olster, and Patrick Viscuso. 
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encounters.? Limited attention has been paid to any reverse process 
however; the movement of concepts and artistic expressions from the 
Catholic or so-called Latin West to the Byzantine Orthodox East. 
Surprisingly, this is especially true of scholarship discussing the period 
following the Fourth Crusade (1204), a period marked by intense 
contact and conflict between Byzantine and Latins of French, 
Burgundian, and Italian extraction. These 'Franks', as Byzantines 
called them, were to rule and reside in Greek lands until the Ottoman 
conquests. As one may expect from such a sustained period of 
intimate contact, scholars have recognized some Western elements 
that penetrated Byzantine culture, but as Peter Lock states, "The pure 
western contribution to Aegean society is very difficult to isolate.'* 
Those elements that have been identified as innovations have been 
recognized by reason of their distinctiveness within the Western 
tradition, and by their appearance in a Byzantine context to which 
they were previously alien. The visual language of art and architecture 
lend themselves most easily to the isolation of such components, but 
certain aspects of Byzantine thought and ritual, together with other 
legal and institutional developments, have also been attributed to 


2. For example, O. Demus, Byzantine Art and the West (New York 1970); D.J. 
Geanakoplos, Interaction of the ‘Sibling’ Byzantine and Western Cultures in the Middle 
Ages and the Italian Renaissance [330-1600] (Yale 1976) 55-94; W. Koehler, ‘Byzantine 
Art in the West', DOP 1 (1941) 61-87; K. Weitzmann, 'Byzantium and the West 
Around the Year 1200' in The Year 1200: A Symposium (New York 1975) 53-73, 
especially 60-ff; K. Weitzmann, Art in the Medieval West and its contacts with 
Byzantium (London 1982). For a critical review of aims and methods employed in 
analyzing Byzantine 'infuences' see A. Cutler, 'Misapprehensions and Misgivings: 
Byzantine Art and the West in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries', Mediaevalia 7 
(1984) 41-77. 

3. For recent accounts and specialized studies of the period see: P. Lock, The Franks 
in the Aegean, 1204-1500 (London and New York 1995); B. Arbel, B. Hamilton and 
D. Jacoby, eds., Latins and Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean after 1204 (London 
1989); and D.M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium, 1261-1453 (second ed., 
Cambridge 1996). For older accounts see W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant; A 
History of Frankish Greece (1204-1566) (London 1908, reprinted Cambridge 1964), 
and W. Miller, Essays on the Latin Levant (Cambridge 1921). 

4. P. Lock, The Franks in the Aegean, 1204-1500 (London-New York 1995) 272. 
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Western origins? The impact and extent of this cultural interaction 
remains controversial, however, and the mechanisms and motivations 
of encounter are still poorly understood.? 

The principal difficulty in interpreting Latin-Greek cultural encounter 
lies in the nature of the sources. Latin literary texts are fragmentary 
and concentrate on Frankish concerns, while both Latin and Greek 
archival materials are very meagre.’ Greek literary texts are therefore 
our principal sources, but these are strongly biased against Latins. 
Chief amongst these sources are so-called anti-Latin treatises and other 
hostile polemics written by Orthodox clergy and historians. These 
texts certainly suggest that, in the minds of their authors, Byzantine 
culture was indeed under siege on a territorial and ideological front, 
and that this threat was real enough to demand a written defence. 
these authors therefore aimed to expose the heretical ‘errors’ of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the crimes of the Fourth Crusade, whilst 
stressing resistance to Latin rule and rites and Papal efforts to subjugate 


5. For literary and theological culture see D.J. Geanakoplos, Interaction of the ‘sibling’ 
Byzantine and Western Cultures in the Middle Ages and the Italian Renaissance [330- 
1600] (Yale 1976), especially 11-24 and 281-95. For art and architecture see for 
example A-M. Weyl Carr, ‘Byzantines and Italians on Cyprus: Images from Art’, 
DOP 49 (1995) 339-357, and A. Papageorghiou, 'L'Art byzantin de Chypre et l'art 
des Croisés. Influences réciproques', Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus 
(1982) 217-226; For ritual see G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Zur Kaiseralbung und Schilderhebung 
im spatbyzantinischen Krónungszeremoniell', Historia 4 (Festschrift für Wilhelm 
Ensslin, 1955) 246-56, 252. D. Nicol, ‘Kaisersalbung. The Unction of Emperors in 
Late Byzantine Coronation Ritual’, BMGS 2 (1976) 37-52, disputes Ostrogorsky’s 
proposal that anointing is a Western import on the slender premise that inherrant 
Byzantine conservatism would have precluded the absorption of Latin influences. 
Nicol's thesis has not found universal acceptance, since the invention of tradition in 
Byzantium, especially ritual innovation as a means of legitimization, has now received 
greater scholarly recognition. See A. Cameron, ‘The Construction of Court Ritual: 
The Byzantine Book of Ceremonies’ in D. Cannadine and S. Price eds., Rituals of 
Royalty — Power and Ceremonial in Traditional Societies (Cambridge 1987) 106-136. 
On other institutional and legal attributions see the comments of P. Lock, The Franks 
in the Aegean, 1204-1500, 272-73. On trial by ordeal see D.J. Geanakoplos, Michael 
Palaeologus and the West, 258-1282. A Study of Byzantine-Latin Relations (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1959) 23-25, n. 28, and 31, n. 61. 

6. D.J. Geanakoplos Interaction of the ‘Sibling’ Byzantine and Western Cultures, 
especially 3-35 and 281-95. 

7. Lock, The Franks in the Aegean, 1204-1500, 16-34, 266-272. 
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the Orthodox Church.’ This bitter hostility towards Latins and their 
culture was also coupled with an underlying denial of cultural similarity. 
The historian Nicetas Choniates was at pains to emphasize the cultural 
gulf between Latins and Byzantines: ‘Between us and them the greatest 
disagreement has been fixed, and we are separated in purpose and 
diametrically opposed, even though we are closely associated and 
frequently share the same dwelling.'? This kind of polemic has proved 
highly influential in shaping modern interpretations, which accordingly 
emphasize Byzantine resistance to Latin influence.'? But few modern 
scholars have sought to explain why these Byzantine authors, beyond 
a sense of self-righteous outrage, felt so compelled to emphasize their 
lack of common culture with the Latins." 


8. On these texts see now the important study of Tia M. Kolbaba, Heresy and Culture. 
Lists of the Errors of the Latins in Byzantium (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University 
of Toronto, 1992). The most notable examples of these texts are: Constantine Stilbes, 
Grievances Against the Latin Church (c. 1204) in J. Darrouzes ed., ‘Le Mémoire de 
Constantin Stilbes contre les Latins', REB 21 (1963) 50-100; John of Kitros, Refutations 
of the Errors of the Latins, fragments preserved in G.A. Rhalles and M. Potlis eds., 
Lvvrayua rõv Osiðv xai Tepóv  Kavovóv V (Athens, 1855) 403-44, and MPG 
119 (Paris 1881) col. 959-986; T. Kolbaba, ‘Meletios Homologetes, On the Customs 
of the Latins’, REB 55 (1997) 137-168. See also the comments of Nicetas Choniates 
(writing c. 1207-1215) Historia, ed. J.L. van Dieten (Berlin, 1975) 573-78, passim, 
especially 573, 1. 1-9. For more anti-Latin documents and sentiments see V. Laurent 
and J. Darrouzes, Dossier Grec de l'Union de Lyon (1273-1277), Archives de L'Orient 
Chrétien 16 (Paris 1976) especially 104-116 and 554-573 (Meletios the Confessor, 
Poem Against the Latins (c. 1276-80) and Synopsis of Canons Against the Latins). 
See also the brief comments of N. Oikonomides, Hommes d'Affaires Grecs et Latins 
à Constantinople (XIlIIe-XVe siécles), Conférence Albert-le-Grand 1977 (Montréal/Paris 
1979) 23-33. 

9. HJ. Magoulias trans., O City of Byzantium, Annals of Niketas Choniates (Detroit 
1984) 167 and 301; Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (CFHB, XV1-2. 
Berlin-New York 1975) 301. 

10. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford 1956) 377; DJ. 
Geanakoplos, Interaction of the ‘Sibling’ Byzantine and Western Cultures, 281-95. 
For more partisan views see C.P. Kyrris, ‘Greek Cypriot Identity, Byzantium and the 
Latins 1192-1489’, BF 19 (1993) 248, and A. Papageorghiou,' Crusader influence on 
the Byzantine art of Cyprus', in Cyprus and the Crusades: Papers given at the 
International Conference 'Cyprus and the Crusades', Nicosia, 6-9 September, 1994, 
in N. Coureas and J. Riley-Smith, eds. (Nicosia 1995) 275-294, who writes on page 
278. "The Crusader influence on the Byzantine painting of Cyprus was rather negative 
and produced a decadence of the latter.’ 

11. The notable exception being Kolbaba, Heresy and Culture. 
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But if uncritical reading of the Byzantine texts has dampened their 
more rigorous evaluation, it has also led historians to under use 
archaeological and artistic sources. Peter Lock acknowledged the 
potential of these materials, but on the basis of legal and literary 
sources he concluded that no true symbiosis took place:!? ‘Frankish 
and Venetian Greece was swept away by the Turkish conquest of the 
fifteenth century. Its legacy might be summed up as some loan-words 
in the modern Greek language, a certain amount of literature ... and 
a very considerable body of archaeological remains in the landscape. 
There was no mass conversion to Roman Catholicism, no union of 
the Roman and Orthodox Churches, no adoption of Gothic styles of 
architecture and no substantial emigration from the West to Romania. 
The Franks remained a tiny minority. ? Lock’s thesis may hold true 
as regards the longue durée, but he does not consider the possibility 
of West-East influences at particular historical moments, or as trends 
or cycles in response to regional conditions. This approach therefore 
tends to judge the impact of the Franks on Greeks solely on the 
durability of their surviving legacy, rather than on evidence for interaction 
in the medieval period. Ann-Marie Weyll Carr has demonstrated the 
inadequacies of this approach by her studies of Frankish Cyprus, where 
a rich interplay of cultural influences *... scarcely bespeaks oppression. 
Instead, it implies an intimate interpenetration of cultures.’ 

A more sophisticated conceptual framework, based upon inter- 
disciplinary case studies, is needed if we are to explore cultural 
exchange between Latins and Byzantines. As Anthony Cutler recognized 
for the West, we need to look at the impact of Latins on Greeks in 
its historical and regional context, tracing mechanisms and motivations, 
rather than simply isolating apparent exchanges in a cultural vacuum." 
This paper is a contribution to this debate. It examines a case study 


12. P. Lock, The Franks in the Aegean, 1204-1500, 266-309. 

13. P. Lock, ‘The monuments of Frankish Greece’, in R. Barber, Blue Guide Greece 
(London 1988) 44. 

14. A. Weyl Carr, ‘Byzantines and Italians on Cyprus’, 339-57, 342. See also A. Weyl 
Carr, ‘Art in the Court of the Lusignan Kings’, in Cyprus and the Crusades, Coureas 
and Riley-Smith, eds., 239-274. For a less favourable view see A. Papageorghiou, 
‘Crusader influence on the Byzantine art of Cyprus’, 275-294 in the same volume. 

15. A. Cutler, ‘Misapprehensions and Misgivings’, 71. 
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in East- West cultural exchange from late Byzantine burial customs, 
by discussing the significance of ceramic goblets associated with 
burials at Nicaea in Asia Minor (Iznik, Turkey) and Peritheorion in 
Thrace (ancient Anastasioupolis, Greece). The choice of burial customs 
is important, since they constitute an enduring mechanism for 
interpreting the cultural discourse between mortality, social status, 
hierarchy, and religious belief. As such, changes in burial customs 
are important indicators of social and cultural change, and also have 
the potential to reveal the extent of such changes on a 'popular' level. 
This paper will show that similar vessels exist, and that their 
identification as funerary chalices does raise important questions 
concerning West-East cultural exchanges. Beyond identifying the 
nature and recipients of this exchange, this paper will propose 
mechanisms by which this interaction occurred, and the possible 
hierarchical, theological, and liturgical motivations for its adoption. 
In conclusion, this paper will demonstrate that West-East cultural 
exchanges did occur within the political, social, and religious context 
of specific historical moments or periods of time during the late 
Middle Ages. These exchanges were conscious decisions made by 
individuals and social groups in reaction to their specific needs. 


The Burials 

Excavations in 1974 along the south-east flank of the Roman theatre 
at Nicaea (modern Iznik in Turkey) revealed the remains of a Byzantine 
church. Although the superstructure was almost completely destroyed, 
the substructure beneath was relatively well preserved. This was 
divided into a series of vaulted chambers, seven communicating with 
each other (Unit Nos. 1-6 and 9). The remaining units were used for 
burial, Nos. 7 and 10-15 being shaft-like tombs up to 2.15m deep, 
built as integral parts of the substructure and accessible only from 
above. The units were rectangular in plan and varied between 1.82- 
2.00m in length and 0.63-0.75m in width. These tombs were designed 
to take multiple extended burials, probably stacked individually one 
on top of another; five skeletons were found in Unit 7, for example.!6 


16. B. Yalman, 'Iznik'teki kilise alt yapi kazisi', VIII Türk Tarih Kongresi (1976) I 
(Ankara 1979) 457-466, pls. 251-262. 
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Tomb Unit Nos. 7 and 10-15 were also deeply recessed into the walls 
of the naos, and so must have been covered by the relieving arches 
of arcosolia, to take the weight of the wall above them. 

Tomb Unit 11 contained unpublished burials, one of which was 
accompanied by a glazed ceramic goblet. The church and some of the 
finds were published in Turkish by the excavator in 1979, but this 
publication has not attracted the attention of Byzantine archaeologists 
it deserves. I therefore reproduce a description of the goblet in question." 


Goblet Fig. 1 
Excavation Inventory No. IM/7/1975, Iznik Archaeological Museum. H(eight) 
0.20m, D(iameter). (base) 0.146m 


Complete profile, mended from at least a dozen shards. Large fragment of 
rim and smaller pieces of foot and cup wall missing. Wide, flaring foot, rising 
to stem supporting cup. Slender and tall stem; mid-way up is a raised ring or 
nodus. Deep cup with rounded bottom; vertical walls rise to rounded lip. 
White slip in and out, cup exterior incised with four medallions containing 
maltese crosses, the terminals of which have been gouged out in the champlevé 
technique. Colourless to pale yellow glaze over. Two sgraffito inscriptions 
were incised on the goblet before glazing (see below). 


Excavations in 1973 under the pavement of tower to the north- 
west of Peritheorion (ancient Anastasioupolis), in Greek Thrace, 
uncovered another Byzantine tomb. Although not fully published, this 
tomb is known to have contained another ceramic goblet, closely 
comparable to the Nicaea goblet, together with a lead ampoulla and 
two metal crosses (unpublished).!5 


Goblet Fig. 2 
Komotini Museum Inventory No. 2639. Preserved H. 014m, estimated D. (cup) 
0.11m. 


Fragmentary; upper stem and lower part of cup only. Slender and tall stem 
rising to cup, probably once attached to a flaring foot like the Nicaea goblet. 
Cup round bottomed, with vertical rim. White slip in and out, with yellow- 
orange glaze over. Sgraffito inscriptions of three to four lines were incised 
on the exterior wall of the cup before glazing (see below). 


17. Yalman, ibid., no. 6, pl. 262, fig. 17. 

18. C. Asdracha and Ch. Bakirtzis, ‘Inscriptions byzantines de Thrace (VIIIé-XVé 
siécles): edition et commentaire historique', Archaologikon Deltion 35 (1980) 250-51, 
no. 8, pl. 61a-c. 
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The dates of the Nicaea and Peritheorion goblets 

A date of the thirteenth through early fourteenth century can be 
established for these vessels by their context and internal diagnostics. 
A terminus post quem for the Nicaea goblet is provided by the 
foundation date of the church and so Unit 11 in which the vessel 
was found. In the absence of dated building inscriptions, the materials 
and construction techniques of the structure can provide a relative 
date. The walls of the Nicaea church were built of courses of roughly 
dressed stone blocks, alternating with two or three courses of brick. 
Lime mortar was used liberally around the blocks, and brick fragments 
were set in the interstices. Brick was used extensively and exclusively 
for relieving arches and vaults, laid in wide mortar courses. Spolia 
was used for the foundations, thresholds and corner quoins.!? It is 
significant that no use was made of the recessed brickwork technique 
which appears in the city walls of Nicaea in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries.?? 

The closest comparanda for this style of construction are in 
architecture of the Lascarid period (1204-1261). The outer city wall 
of Nicaea, dated to 1204-1222 by building inscriptions, closely 
resembles the masonry of the church by the Theatre.?! The same 
techniques also appear in the palace built by John III Vatatzes (1222- 
1254) at Nymphaion.? The thirteenth century monastic churches at 
nearby Mt. Latmos were built in the same fashion, particularly their 
lower walls and foundations.? The masonry of these churches also 
resembles that of a number of fortifications in western Asia Minor 


19. Yalman, pls. 254-58. 

20. A.M. Schneider, Die Landmauer von Iznik-Nikaia (Berlin 1938), verdeckter 
schichttechnik (‘recessed brickwork technique’) dated after the earthquake of 1065: 
Towers 87-89, 94-99, taf. 32, 34, 42, and especially Towers 97-98 with ghost 
crenellations and Lascarid masonry above. See also C. Foss and D. Winfield, Byzantine 
Fortifications, an Introduction (Pretoria 1986) 82-83 and 103, fig. 53. 

21. Schneider, ibid. Towers 19, 20, 23, 24, 88 (taf. 39) and 106 (taf. 28-30, 40 and 49). 

22. H. Buchwald, ‘Lascarid Architecture’, JOBG 28 (1979) 264-65 and figs. 1-2 and 
22-24. 

23. Buchwald, ibid. Latmos Church 8, fig. 25 (detail), the narthex of the Church of 
the Virgin at Krina, Chios, fig. 21, and the foundations of the Church of the Prophet 
Naum at Philadelphia (Alasehir), fig. 30. 
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attributed to John III Vatatzes.” One may therefore propose a 
construction date for the church by the Theatre some time in the 
Lascarid period, perhaps during the long reign of John III Vatatzes. 

A destruction date for the Nicaea church, and therefore a terminus 
ante quem for the goblet, is established by pottery recovered from 
the debris filling the rooms of the substructure (excluding those from 
the other tombs). The published pottery from this assemblage is of 
consistent date, belonging to Talbot Rice's Elaborate Incised Ware 
B2 Group, dating to the thirteenth-fourteenth century. 


1. Bowl Unit 6 
Iznik Archaeological Museum, Excavation Inventory No. IF/2/1974. H. 0.078m. 
D. (rim) 0.143m, D. (base) 0.055m. 


Complete profile. Low flaring foot, flattish floor rising to vertical rim. White 
slip in and out, interior incised with central square and superimposed quatro- 
foil, from which radiate stylized trees. The monogram Mix(a1|À) is incised 
at the centre of the square. On exterior incised band below rim and petal-like 
divisions on body. Pale yellow glaze inside, dark green out, appearing dark 
brown over incised biscuit.” 

The decoration of this bow! finds parallels in Talbot Rice's Elaborate Incised 
Ware Group B2; the monogram is characteristic of this group and places it 
in the early Palaeologan period.** Examples have been found at Constantinople 
and around the shores of the Black Sea (Caffa, Caliacra), suggesting that this 
vessel is probably an imported ware.” 


24. C. Foss, ‘Late Byzantine Fortifications in Lydia’, JÓBG 28 (1979) 301, figs. 
2-3 (Tripolis, rebuilt by John III Vatatzes) 309, fig. 18 (Magnesia), pp. 315-16, fig. 
30 (Asar), p. 317, fig. 30 (Smyrna, dated by an inscription of 1222/3), and 320. See 
also H. Buchwald, *Lascarid Architecture', JÓBG 28 (1979) 285, fig. 29. 

25. Yalman, 463, no. 2, pl. 259, fig. 12 and pl. 260, fig. 13. See also V. Francois, 
‘Les ateliers de céramique byzantine de Nicée/Iznik et leur production (Xe-début XIVe 
siècle)’, Bulletin de correspondence hellénique 121/1 (1997) 410-442; 430-32, fig. 10j. 

26. D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery (Oxford 1930) 68-69 (looped square, 
formalized trees), fig. 5.15, pls. I (exterior only) and IL1 (interior). See also Francois, 
ibid., 430-32, fig. 10). 

27. For almost exact parallel for the central motif and trees see Talbot Rice, ibid. (1930) 
67, fig. 5. no. 15 and R. Demangel and E. Mamboury, Le Quartier des Mangane et le 
premiere région de Constantinople (Paris 1939) 147, fig. 195, no. 70 (with the monogram 
TIlaA(a10Ad)y(oc). On the monogram M1x(arjA), see Talbot Rice ibid. (1930) 79, fig. 
6, no. 24 (with examples listed from Constantinople and Odessa). See also Demangel 
and Mamboury ibid. (1939) 145, fig. 188, nos. 3, 48, 195, 18 and 8, and page 146, fig. 
198, no. 13 and pl. XIII (bowls bearing the same monogram and firing tripod scars) 
from Constantinople (Gülhane Cisterns). See also Frangois, ibid., 430-32, fig. 10j. 
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2. Bowl Unit 5 
Iznik Archaeological Museum, Excavation Inventory No. IE/3/1974. H. 0.045m. 
D. (rim) 0.0823m, D. (base) 0.032m. 
Almost intact. Low ring foot and flattish floor rising to vertical walls, with a 
flaring lip. White slip inside with green glaze over.” 

A similar bowl was found in the destruction level of the castle of Ahtlit in 
Palestine (dated 1291)? 


This ceramic evidence suggests that the church was destroyed in 
the early fourteenth century, and so it seems likely that this event 
occurred shortly after the Ottoman conquest in 1331.9? This 
chronological bracket is consistent with the stylistic date for the 
Nicaea goblet, and places it stylistically in Talbot Rice's Elaborate 
Incised Ware Class B2, dating from the later thirteenth through early 
fourteenth century.?' The Peritheorion goblet can also be dated to the 
thirteenth century, for it closely resembles the Nicaea goblet in shape 
and decoration. A thirteenth century date (perhaps in first half) is 
also suggested by a lead xovrpoUfiov or ampoulla found in the 
tomb.?? 


The Identity of the Goblets: The Inscriptions 

What were the uses of these goblets, both roughly contemporary, 
and both of closely comparable shape and decoration? The key to 
their identity lies in the sgraffito inscriptions. Let us start with the 
Nicaea goblet, which is the best preserved of the two and which 
bears two inscriptions [Text A]. Inscription 1, on the exterior rim of 


28. Yalman, 463, no. 3, pl. 260, fig. 14. 

29. C.N. Johns, ‘Excavations at Pilgrims’ Castle, ‘Atlit (1932-33): The Stables of 
the South West Suburb', Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities of Palestine 5 
(1936) fig. 13.2. 

30. A.M. Schneider, Die rómischen und byzantinischen Denkmdler von Iznik-Nikaia 
(Istanbuler Forschungen 16, Berlin 1943) 3-6. 

31. For technique and decoration see D. Talbot Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery 
(Oxford 1930) 34-39. | 

32. Ch. Bakirtzis, ‘Kovtpovpia ptpov and Th Otooa^oviíkn', in XVI 
Internationaler Byzantinisten-Kongress, Akten 11/3 (JÓBG 32.3 [1982]) 523-28, fig. A’. 
The ampoulla is dated by two other examples from well dated thirteenth century 
deposits. 
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the cup, is finely incised in uncial letters, with lunate epsilons, tailed 
alphas and diacritical marks. Inscription 2, on the foot, is more 
carelessly drawn in similar but less elaborate letters (Fig. 1). The 
excavator, Yalman, transcribed the inscriptions as follows: 


Text A: Nicaea, Published Edition (After Yalman, 1979) 


Inscription 1 (rim) 
TOOTO TO TOTHPLOV fj KJatvy GiaOrikn e TAV Ev T[G EuG auam. 


Inscription 2 (foot) 
uvríjcOnrt Kidove oz&p T(o0) cod S(6v)ACot) Mavtov)na. 


Commentary 

Although there is no reason to doubt the transcription of Inscription 
2, Yalman’s restoration of Inscription 1 needs reconsideration, for 
the letters € trv make no sense. The eta is combined in a ligature 
with nu (HN). The same letters form a ligature at the end of kJainn 
(NH). The epsilon should not necessarily be separated from the 
other letters for it is as distant from the eta as it is from the taf. 
The problem is resolved once one recognizes a sigma, ligatured to 
the upper left hand side of the T. This permits the restoration of 
EOTHV, in error for €otiv. The revised transcription therefore reads: 
5 kJatvy S1aOrKn eorfjv T[G ... Inscription 1 can be recognized 
as a quotation from I Corinthians 11:25, thus permitting the 
following restored and corrected edition. 


Text A: Nicaea, Revised Edition (Ivison) 


Inscription 1 (rim) 

TOOTS TO TOTHPLOV ñ ko]ivri Oux0rjkm eCo)rnv Ev tT[® &pó 
Quai. 

‘This cup is the New Testament in my blood.’ 


33. E. Nestle and E. Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece (9th ed., Stuttgart 1987): 
TOOTS TO TOTHpIOV fj kouvrj StaOAKn Éoriv Ev TH EUG aipatt 
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Inscription 2 (foot) 


uvnoOnt k(ópu)g bmép t(00) cod 8(óv)A(o0) Mavlov)na. 
“Remember, Lord, Thy servant Manuel’ 


Inscription 1 is eucharistic in nature, and closely recalls the 
Byzantine liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, standard from the ninth 
century onwards, and the lesser used liturgy of St. Basil.” 


St. John Chrysostom 


Iliete EË adtobd mavtec’ 
TOUT &oTiv TO AUG uov 
TO Tfjc Kavc OvxOr«nc 
TO DATED DUDV Kal TOAAGV 
EKXYVOLIEVOV EIG KpECLV 
OUAPTLOV. 


‘Drink all of this, 

this is my blood 

of the New Testament 
which is shed for you 
and for many for the 
forgiveness of sins.’ 


St. Basil 


Tliete €€ abtobd mavtec’ 
TODTO EOTIV TO oiu | 
TO bTEP HUDV Kal TOAAGV 
EKXYVOLEVOV ELC GECIV 
OUOAPTIOV. 


‘Drink all of this, 

this is my blood 
which is shed for you 
and for many for the 
forgiveness of sins.’ 


The Peritheorion goblet preserves a far more fragmentary inscription 
[Text B]. The rim is broken and missing, together with parts of the 
inscription. The text is incised on the wall of the cup, of which only 
two isolated parts are preserved, here referred to as fragments 1 and 
2. The inscription is a minuscule hand, with many ligatures and 
abbreviations (Fig. 2). Asdracha and Bakirtzis transcribed these 
fragments as follows (fragment 2 is here underlined to distinguish it 


from fragment 1): 


34. F.E. Brightman and C.E. Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western I (Oxford 


1896) 328, 1. 15-ff. 
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Text B: Peritheorion, Published Edition (after Asdracha and 
Bakirtzis, 1980)* 
UPS beal 
. ].[----- SijaOnKne T eu[- - - -].0... 
... ]ngov.. [---] MQ@)x(ana) sic ópesoovv à[uaprióv 


*Fragment 2 here underlined to distinguish it from Fragment 1 


Commentary 

Asdracha and Bakirtzis, assuming that fragment 2 was the 
continuation of the inscription on fragment 1 around the wall of 
the cup, interpolated the two inscriptions. Fragment 2, line 1 was 
inserted into fragment 1l, line 2, while fragment 2, line 2 is 
transcribed as line 4. Fragments 1 and 2 are, however, quite distant 
from each other, being on opposite sides of the cup. The fragments 
should therefore be examined separately for they are in fact two 
distinct inscriptions. 


Fragment l, |. 2: Leaving aside line 1 for now, line 2 recalls 
Nicaea inscription 1, and the liturgy of St. Chrysostom in particular. 
On this basis, there are enough letter spaces to reconstruct line 2 
as TO THC Katvig OvaOrtknc TH ernx[ép, the last word being in 
error for o7ép. 


Fragment 1,1. 3: The words eic dheovv a[uapTidyv, are clear 
(apeovv in error for &doegoiv). But Asdracha and Bakirtzis’ 
transliteration of ... ]gzov..[- is incorrect, since the letters 
.]u TO0AA[... are visible. By reference to the liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom one can restore this as b]u(@v) v0AA(Gv) to connect 
with cic adéovv a[uaprióv... The restoration of M(Ox(ariA) 
therefore comes into doubt, for the lower bars of a letter, perhaps 
a kappa or a xi are visible, with space for three to four letters, 
followed by a mu and a tail indicting an abbreviation. This enables 
the reconstruction of a word, .]k or xf....]uC.... This would fit 
EKXLVOLEVWV, thus completing the liturgical quotation and negating 
the restoration of M(Ux(a12). 
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Fragment 1, 1. 1: Returning now to the fragmentary letters at the 
end of the line, it is probable that these are remnants of the 
beginning of the eucharistic quotation. The possible letter mu can 
be discerned, perhaps part of oud or uov. Fragment 1 thus reads 
as an entire text, dispensing with the interpolation of fragment 2. 
The first line could thus have read todt6 TÓ notÁpiov &oTiv TO 
oiu uov like the Nicaea goblet, or the whole or part of [iete 
EG QÙTOŬĞ mavtec: ToDT &oriv TO oiu uov after the liturgy of 
St. John Chrysostom. 


Fragment 2, 1. 1: On the basis of the above, Fragment 2 is a 
separate text to Fragment 1, occupying the opposite side of the 
cup. A theta is certainly visible, as are lower parts of letters. A 
ligatured sigma and eta to the left may be recognized, with another 
eta and two fragments to the right, one of which is lunate with a 
central bar, identifying it as an epsilon. This line thus reads as 
]ío8n .e[., recalling Nicaea Inscription 2, suggesting the restoration 
uviroOn(r) k(ópuUs, followed by the formula tod 56vA06 and 
a personal name. 


Fragment 2, l. 2: Asdracha and Bakirtzis’ transcription of ---- 
X]XXX + p . leaves the last three letters unresolved. But if one 
eliminates the restoration of the first X and recognizes the last 
three letters as Xpi[... then one can restore the cryptogram as 
X(pioróc) X(apiv) XapiCei) Xpt[ottavoic. The revised edition 
of Text B therefore reads as follows. 


Text B: Peritheorion, Revised Edition (Ivison) 


Fragment 1 
i. ....] TÒ aua u[ov 
2 TO Tic Kaivyc SaOrkne t snfép 


3. v]u(Gv) ToAX(Gv) felk[xvvd](uevwv) Eig adéovv a[napriGv 
'[This cup] is the New Testament [in my blood which is shed] 
for you and for many for the forgiveness of sins.' 
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Fragment 2 


l. uvlýoðnti «óptie (roð 860A200(?) ...) 
“Remember, lord, [Thy servant....]' 

2. X(pioTóc) X(apiv) XapiCei) Xpi[oriavoic). 
‘Christ grants grace to Christians.’ 


The eucharistic inscriptions on the Nicaea and Peritheorion goblets 
link them with surviving Middle Byzantine chalices of precious and 
non-precious metals. The superb silver-gilt and sardonyx chalices of 
the ninth through eleventh centuries from Constantinople, now in the 
Treasury of San Marco in Venice, have the exact text of the liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom inscribed around their rims (Fig. 3).? 
Contemporary chalices in tinned or silvered copper in Oxford and 
London, from Pergamum and Claudiopolis (Bólü) in Turkey, and 
from Pliska in Bulgaria, also have similar texts inscribed around the 
walls or rims of their cups.?? The intercessory inscriptions on the 
Nicaea and Peritheorion goblets also find parallels on the two chalices 
of the emperor Romanus in San Marco, dated 920-944 or 959-963 
(Fig. 4). Like the Nicaea goblet, the invocation is around the foot of 
one of the Romanus chalices, while the eucharistic inscription is 
under the bowl, nearer the location of the Peritheorion invocation. 
Unlike the ceramic vessels the San Marco chalices bear the invocation 
Kópie fone or ‘Lord help,’ together with the name of the emperor.? 


35. D. Buckton ed., The Treasury of San Marco, Venice (Milan 1984) 156-58, no. 
15, and 159-65, no. 16. On the inscriptions (attributed to Matt. 26:28) see A. Guillou, 
Recueil des inscriptions greques médiévales d'Italie (Collection de l'École Francaise 
de Rome no. 222, Rome 1996) 71-73, no. 64, pls. 50-51, no. 66, pl. 54, and 75-76, 
nos. 70-71, pls. 60-64. 

36. M. Mundell Mango, ‘The significance of Byzantine tinned copper objects’, 
Ovutaua. Sth uvýun tic Aaoxapivac Mroúpa (Athens 1994) 221-223, pl. 116.3. 

37. D. Buckton ed., The Treasury of San Marco, Venice (Milan 1984) 129-133, no. 
10; 136-140, no. 11. On the inscriptions see A. Guillou, Recueil des inscriptions 
greques médiévales d'Italie (Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome no. 222, Rome 
1996) 73, no. 65, pl. 53 (+ kúpe Borj0e: ‘Pwuave dp80d0E[w 5o] tótn); no. 67 
(+ Kópie BorjOet Pwpavæ 6p80d50E[w 8e]omót(n)). For the same formula in invocatory 
dedications, but in a non-imperial context, see Guillou, ibid., 78-79, no. 75, pl. 73 
(on the foot of the chalice: + kUpie Borer BaowAeío TG EvSoEoTAaTW TpoéSpo 
«ai xapaxoiuouévo; ‘Lord, help Basileios, the most glorious proedros and 
parakoimomenos’ [dated 963-985]. 
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On analogy with the San Marco chalices, it seems probable that the 
invocations on the ceramic vessels name the persons who 
commissioned them. When preserved, these aforementioned chalices 
also have the same flaring foot, the tall stem with a central nodus, 
and the deep cup found in the Nicaea goblet, and to a lesser degree 
in that from Peritheorion.** The XXXX cryptogram on the Peritheorion 
goblet is also an appropriate reference to the grace granted to Christians 
through the sacraments. This reflects similar sentiments to the doc 
Zwn (Light, Life’) formula found on tenth and eleventh century 
patens and chalices.? Few comparable chalices survive from the Late 
Byzantine period,^ but further evidence is provided by Byzantine 
depictions of chalices in monumental wall paintings of the thirteenth 
century in northern Greece. Sharon Gerstel has drawn attention to 
the contemporary liturgical realism found in depictions of the 
Communion of the Apostles, indicating that chalices of the same 
shape as those found at Nicaea and Peritheorion were in Orthodox 
use during the thirteenth century.^ Given this comparative evidence, 
one can propose that the Nicaea and Peritheorion goblets be classed 
as chalices, and that they are ceramic imitations or versions of their 
metal counterparts. 


Funerary Chalices and Byzantine Burial Customs 
Having securely established the contexts and identities of the Nicaea 
and Peritheorion chalices, what conclusions may we safely draw from 


38. M. Mundell Mango, ibid.; The Anatolian Civilisations (Istanbul 1983) 172, no. 
C49 (from Claudioupolis); O. Wulff, Altchristliche und mittelalterliche byzantinische 
und italienische Bildwerke I: Mittelalterliche Bildwerke IIT.2 (Berlin 1911) 193, no. 
1984, pl. XVI (Pergamum); East Christian Art (London 1987) 42, no. 39 (London); 
F. Uspenski-K. Shkorpil, et al., “Adoba-Pliska’, [RAIK 10 (1905) 288, pl. LVI.2 
(Pliska). Buckton, ed., The Treasury of San Marco, Venice, 129-133, no. 10; 136-140, 
no. 11; 159-165, no. 16; 165-167, no. 17. 

39. M. Mundell Mango, 'The significance of Byzantine tinned copper objects', 222. 

40. The chalice of Manuel Cantacuzenus (1349-80) in the Monastery of Vatopedi 
on Mount Athos, for example, is only comparable in terms of its broadest components. 
See D. Talbot Rice, Art of the Byzantine Period (London 1977) 238-39, ill. 221. 

41. S. Gerstel, Beholding the Sacred Mysteries: Programs of the Byzantine Sanctuary 
(CAA Monographs 52, 1999) 51-53, pl. IV, figs. 31, 82 (the Nicaea chalice) and 83. 
I am grateful to Sharon Gerstel for bringing this item to my attention. 
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their appearance in the archaeological record? Here one must 
acknowledge that the imperfect state of present knowledge makes 
these chalices the best documented examples yet published from 
secure burial contexts. Such a slender corpus means that it must be 
assumed that future publications will increase the sample, and thus 
improve our knowledge of this custom. Nonetheless, the very existence 
of these chalices in graves demands an explanation, and their complex 
nature presupposes a development. I would submit that even the 
present evidence indicates that the Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices 
are not isolated anomalies. For although separated by geography, both 
chalices share identical shapes, liturgical and invocatory inscriptions 
in Greek, which together with their discovery in Byzantine burial 
contexts imply a common cultural and ritual context. At the same 
time, the personalized invocations suggest that the chalices were 
individual commissions of local manufacture. Such a close 
correspondence cannot be regarded as more coincidence, while the 
findspots in Thrace and Asia reinforce the view that the Nicaea and 
Peritheorion examples form part of a more widespread phenomenon, 
as yet poorly known. These conclusions are confirmed by the existence 
of other contemporary examples of ceramic chalices, or chalice-like 
vessels, some of which were found in secure burial contexts, or which 
can be linked to burials by circumstantial evidence. 

Glazed ceramic goblets excavated from unpublished contexts in 
St. Demetrius at Thessalonica are the closest in shape and date to 
the Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices. Although inscriptions and a 
nodus are absent from these vessels, they share the same foot, tall 
stem and cup shape, and are sanctified with painted crosses like the 
Nicaea chalice (Fig. 5). George Sotiriou suggested that these goblets 
were KovTpoUia, or vessels for the collection of Aytov Mópov 
of St. Demetrius documented in thirteenth century sources.? But 
Charalambos Bakirtzis has shown that these refer to lead ampoulles, 
one of which was found in the same grave that contained the 


42. G. Sotiriou and M. Sotiriou, H Baoiuiküá roð "Ayíov Anprntptov 
OeooadAovikne (Athens 1952) 21 and 238, pl. 95A-B. 
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Peritheorion chalice.? In fact, the shapes of the goblets from St. 
Demetrius strongly suggest that they too should be classed as chalices. 
The same may be said for a brown-glazed goblet excavated on the 
site of a late medieval church at Geraki, in Laconia in Greece. The 
Geraki goblet closely resembles the Nicaea chalice, having a cup set 
on a tall stem with a nodus and a flaring foot, but it bears no inscriptions 
(Fig. 6).4 Although the contexts for these vessels are unpublished, it 
is not impossible that they were also found in graves, for the Nicaea 
and Peritheorion chalices are not the only examples published from 
burials. A high footed ‘bowl’ from a grave in the Palaeologan 
Hippodrome Cemetery at Thessalonica, could be described as a chalice. 
The vessel is shaped like a goblet, with a flaring foot and stand, 
which has a nodus mid-way up the stem. The bowl above has almost 
vertical sides and is flat-bottomed. The interior has sgraffito decoration 
and the vessel is glazed inside and out.** The nodus and underside 
of this bowl are decorated with applied prunts reminiscent of those 
on glass beakers of the fourteenth through fifteenth centuries found 
in graves in the Balkans. Demetra Bakirtzis describes some Cypriot 
vessels in the Pierides Collection as cups (potiria) on the basis of 
their high footed shape. Some share the tall stem, nodus and flaring 
foot, but they are not identical in profile to the Nicaea, Peritheorion, 
Thessalonica, and Geraki vessels. These vessels are often elaborately 
decorated with painted sgraffito motifs, but none have crosses or 
eucharistic and invocatory inscriptions. Bakirtzis dates these vessels 


43. C. Bakirtzis, 'KovTpoófia nópov and Th Becoarovikn’, fig. A. 

44. A. Zyngopoulos, *'Avaokadr| èv Tepaxid’, IHlpakrikà tic 'Apxatodoyixiic 
Eraipeiac 1937 (Athens 1938) 114, fig. 6. I am grateful to Sharon Gerstel for bringing 
this goblet to my attention. 

45. A. Vavylopoulou-Charitonidou, ‘Céramique d'offrande trouvée dans les tombes 
byzantines tardives de l'Hippodrome de Thessalonique', in V. Deroche and J-M. 
Spieser eds., Recherches sur la céramique byzantine (Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, Supplément XVIII. Paris 1989) figs. 51-52, Grave V, bowl 37. 

46. Compare with L. Kojic and M. Wenzel, ‘Medieval glass found in Yugoslavia’, 
Journal of Glass Studies 9 (1967) 76-93, and V. Han, 'The origin and style of medieval 
glass found in the Central Balkans', Journal of Glass Studies 17 (1975) 114-125, 
especially 118-19. 
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to the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries." The Pierides examples lack 
provenance, and their identity is uncertain, but their intact state does 
suggest that they came from a protected environment, most likely 
graves. 

Having established the existence of a custom of funerary chalices 
in thirteenth and fourteenth century Byzantium, and that the instances 
known at present must have formed part of a wider, but as yet 
imperfectly known distribution, what were the origins of this custom? 
all of the above examples date to the late medieval period; none can 
be dated any earlier than the first half of the thirteenth century. Even 
more significantly, excavations of major Byzantine cemeteries dated 
prior to 1200 have failed to produce chalices amongst their funerary 
assemblages. Objects found in Byzantine Orthodox cemeteries datable 
to the tenth through twelfth centuries contain generally three categories 
of artifacts: first, items of personal jewellery, usually consisting of 
earrings, finger-rings, bracelets, and beads; second, coins, crosses, 
and medallions, generally acting as religious talismans; and third, 
pottery juglets and glass perfume sprinklers, which were used to 
annoint the body in the grave during the last rites. Lamps are also 
found occasionally in Middle Byzantine graves.** To cite some dated 
examples from Byzantine cemeteries subject to controlled excavation: 
78 cist graves were opened in Byzantine cemeteries at Syrian Antioch, 
all datable between the years 969-1084. These tombs contained at 
least ten items of personal jewellery, lamps, and coins, and an 


47. D. Papanikola-Bakirtzis, Medieval Cypriot Pottery in the Pierides Foundation 
Museum (Nicosia 1989) nos. 30 (termed a ‘chalice’), 35 (called a bowl, but resembling 
no. 30 in shape), 36 (called a ‘cup’ but more like a chalice, with a flaring foot and 
high stand with a nodus), 37-38 (described as ‘goblets’), 56 (described as a chalice, 
bearing the inscribed name), 57 (a ‘goblet’). See also D. Papanikola-Bakirtzis, ‘‘H 
&pvaAoyuévn kepauiký OTH BuCavnvr] Mecaiovikr] Kúrnpo (120c—150¢ aiwvac)’, 
in D. Papanikola-Bakirtzis and M. Iakovou eds., BuCavrivh Meoaiovikr) Kzpoc* 
BaoíAicca orrv 'Avaroàr Kai Prífyaiwa oth Avon (Nicosia 1997) 155-156, nos. 
98-100, with bibliography. 

48. For a discussion of the purposes of these artifacts see E.A. Ivison, Mortuary 
Practices in Byzantium (c. 950-1453). An Archaeological Contribution (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Birmingham, UK, 1993) 167-239. 
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unpublished number of glass phiales, but they produced no chalices.*? 
At Hatussas or Bogazkóy in central Asia Minor, at least 300 of an 
estimated 500 graves were excavated, part of cemeteries associated 
with a small town and a monastic enclosure. These graves have been 
securely dated to the tenth and eleventh centuries. Some 35 pieces 
of jewellery accompanied the burials, including bracelets, earrings, 
finger-rings, and beads, but no chalices.?? At Sardis in western Asia 
Minor, excavations at the cemetery sites of Pactolus North and 
Acropolis Top exhumed a combined total of 138 graves, the majority 
of which ranged in date from the tenth through thirteenth centuries. 
Again, a number of beads, coins, finger-rings, earrings, and a medallion 
accompanied the burials, but no chalices were found.?! At least 46 
graves of similar date in and around the Marienkirche at Ephesus 
produced comparable objects, and also an absence of chalices.? Over 
143 graves of the twelfth through early thirteenth century were 


49. J. Lassus, Antioch-on-the-Orontes V: Les Portiques d'Antioch (Princeton, 1972) 
55, 57 (associated objects), 81, 102-5, 137, and plans XXXIII-XXXIV, LVIII-LIX, 
pl. 25, and figs. 80-83. 

50. Peter J. Neve, 'Bofazkóy-Hattuga in Byzantinische Zeit’, in Hommes et richesses 
dans l'Empire byzantin, UW. Ville siècle, ed. V. Kravari, J. Lefort, C. Morrison (Réalités 
byzantines 3. Paris 1991) 91-109; U. Wittwer-Backofen, ' Anthropologische Unter- 
suchungen des Byzantinisches Friedhofs BoSazk6y-Hattusa’, IV. Arastirma Sonuclari 
Toplantisi (1986) 381-99, for artifacts especially 384-85 and Tab. 2. 

51. Sardis Pactolus North: G. M.A. Hanfmann, ‘The Sixteenth Campaign at Sardis 
(1973) BASOR 215 (1974) 59, n. 12; G.M.A. Hanfmann, Sardis from Prehistoric to 
Roman Times: The Results of the Archaeological Exploration of Sardis (1958-75), 
(Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1983) 196-207. Sardis Acropolis Top: G.M.A. 
Hanfmann, “The Fourth Campaign at Sardis (1961)’, BASOR 166 (April 1962) 38-39, 
figs. 30-31. For many of the artifacts associated with the burials see J. Waldbaum, 
Archaeological Exploration of Sardis Monograph 8: Metalwork from Sardis: The Finds 
through 1974 (Cambridge, Mass. and London, 1983) nos. 741-42, 746-49, 751-55, 
762-98, 822, 856, 893, and 898. 

52. E. Reische et al., Forschungen in Ephesos IV.1: Die Marienkirche in Ephesos 
(Vienna 1932) taf. I (plan of unpublished graves); H. Vetters and S. Karwiese, Ephesos: 
Vorlüufiger Grabungsbericht für die Jahre 1984 und 1985 (Vienna 1987) 86-89, 
context coins nos. 493, 542, 544 (tenth and first half of eleventh centuries); Stefan 
Karwiese, Erster vorläufiger Gesamtbericht über die Wiederaufnahme der 
archäologischen Untersuchungen der Marienkirche in Ephesos (Österreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophische-historische Klasse, Denkschriften, 200. 
Vienna 1989) 34-46, figs. 15-34, 56-78. 
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excavated in the atrium of the church of St. Polyeuctus at Sarachane 
in Constantinople. Although no chalices accompanied the dead, some 
thirteen items of jewellery, coins, crosses, and ceramic juglets were 
associated with the burials.? At Polystylon in Thrace, not far from 
Peritheorion, several hundred graves were excavated in cemeteries 
in use from the sixth through thirteenth century. These graves contained 
burials accompanied only by personal jewellery and coins.” As a 
qualification, it also should be noted that many graves in the 
aforementioned cemeteries contained more than one individual, added 
over an extended period of time, and so the actual number of burials 
was probably far higher than the number of graves suggests. It also 
is interesting to note that chalices appear to be a rarity even amongst 
burial assemblages of the thirteenth century in Byzantium. As we 
have already seen, no other burials bar that in tomb Unit 11 in the 
Nicaea church contained chalices. Moreover, an extensive cemetery 
was laid out adjacent to the Nicaea church during the thirteenth 
through early fourteenth centuries within the ruins of the Roman 
theatre. Although at least 282 burials had been excavated in the theatre 
cemetery by 1990, none of these graves produced a chalice.» 

A survey of liturgical and canonical sources supports this apparent 
absence of funerary chalices from Byzantine burial customs prior to 
the thirteenth century. The rubrica of the middle Byzantine funerary 


53. R.M. Harrison ed., Excavations at Saraçhane in Istanbul I (Princeton 1992) 
21-30, fig. H (plan). 

54. C. Bakirtzis, 'Avacxador| IloAvoróAov ABdtipwv’ PAE (1982) 18-26; 
'Avaokaon IloàivoróAov ABSrpwv’ PAE (1983) I, 13-19; A. Agelerakis and 
A. Agelerakis, "The Palaeopathological Evidence at Polystylon-Abdera', First Inter- 
national Symposium for Thracian Studies: Byzantine Thrace — Image and Character, 
ed. C. Bakirtzis (BF 14.1-2 [1989], 7-26; Thrace, ed. G. Selimis (Athens 1994) 
158-162. 

55. Statistics based on B. Yalman, ‘Iznik Tiyatro Kazisi’, Kazi Sonuçlari Toplantisi 
(KST) IV (1982) 229; 'Iznik Theatre, 1982' AS 33 (1983) 250-252; 'Iznik Tiyatro 
Kazisi, 1983' KST VI (1984) 459-67, esp. 461; ‘Iznik Theatre, 1983’ AS 34 (1984) 
222-223; ‘Iznik Tiyatro Kazisi, 1984’ KST VII (1985) 579-95; ‘Iznik Theatre, 1984’ 
AS 35 (1985) 197-98; ‘Iznik Tiyatro Kazisi, 1985' KST VIIL2 (1986) 233-257; 'Iznik 
Theatre, 1985’ AS 36 (1986) 198-200; 'Iznik Theatre, 1986’ AS 37 (1987) 194-197; 
‘Iznik Tiyatro Kazisi, 1987’ KST X.2 (1988) 339-82, esp. 345; ‘Iznik Tiyatro Kazisi, 
1988’ KST XL.2 (1989) 301-24, esp. 308-9; ‘Iznik Tiyatro Kazisi, 1989' KST XII.2 
(1990) 379-404, esp. 380, 383. 
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liturgies do refer to burial preparations and ritual actions at the 
graveside, but they do not refer to the placing of chalices with the 
dead. Byzantine collections of canon law also fail to remark on 
funerary chalices; indeed, the only burial custom mentioned by these 
collections that is remotely comparable on a conceptual and symbolic 
level is the burial of the consecrated host with the dead. The twelfth- 
century jurist Zonaras admitted that it was an ‘old custom’ (£Ooc fv 
HAAQLOV) to give part of the ‘body and blood of the Lord’ (tod 
ocoóparoc kai ToO alwatoc ToO Kopíiov) to the dead, and that 
despite censures, this practice was active in his time.? It is of particular 
interest that Theodore Balsamon, another twelfth-century jurist, viewed 
burial with holy bread as a prerogative of the priesthood.^* Both 
Zonaras and Balsamon noted that the canons of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, and the Council of Carthage before it, strictly forbade the 
administering of the host to the dead: Balsamon writes, ‘Therefore 
the Fathers forbade this practice, declaring that no one was to do 
this thing, saying that it was written, "Take, Eat" [Matthew 26:28]. 
The bodies of the dead cannot take, nor can they eat.'5? The Palaeologan 
jurist Matthew Vlastaris (died post-1335) paraphrases the comments 
of his predecessors, perhaps suggesting that the practice was still 
current in his own time.9 No reference is made to chalices in these 
texts, and contemporary liturgical practice would preclude the 
hypothesis that funerary chalices developed directly from burying the 


56. Jacobus Goar, Euchologion sive rituale Graecorum (Venice 1730, repr. Graz 
1960) 423-67. On the date of the liturgies collected in the Euchologium see C.L. 
Connor, Art and Miracles in Byzantium. The Crypt at Hosios Loukas and its Frescoes 
(Princeton 1991) 84 and n. 64. 

57. Zonaras, Scholium to Vith ecumenical council, in Rhalles and Potlis, Syntagma 
II (1852) 495, 1. 1-3. 

58. See scholium on VIth ecum. council, in Rhalles and Potlis, Syntagma II (1852) 
495-96, referring to Heading I, Stoicheion II of Canon 18 of the Council of Carthage. 

59. Balsamon, loc. cit. 

60. Matthew Blastaris, Xóvrayua Kata oroixeiov, Rhalles and Potlis, Syntagma 
VI (Athens 1859) 337, Heading 26: ‘One must not give the consecrated host to the 
bodies of the dead (Ori ob Oei Kotvwviav ððóvaı toig ocpuact tv ron 
TEAEUTIOGVTO ...'(Canon 83 of the Sixth Ecumenical Council): *... toic oóuaot 
TOV HON WEAEvVTHOGVTWV, THC EbxaptoTiac ueraOiBÓóvoi, vk olera Seiv 
yeypantar yao, Ono, AdBete, dayete’ Ta veKpa owuata obte Aapeiv, obte 
hayeiv SbvavtTat.’ 
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holy bread with priests. Orthodox laity, as described by Zonaras, 
received the elements mixed together in the chalice and administered 
with a liturgical spoon. But in the case of dead priests, Balsamon 
emphasizes that the bread was not placed in any vessel, but was held 
in the hands (xe1piCeo8a1), no doubt in accordance with placing the 
bread in the hands of living clergy at communion. As Sharon Gerstel 
points out, “The clergy, unlike the laity, took the eucharistic elements 
separately; the transformed bread was placed in their hands and they 
drank directly from the eucharistic chalice.’*! Chalices should therefore 
be seen as augmenting the tradition of burying the holy bread with 
dead priests, but there is no evidence that it originated from it. On 
this basis, I would submit that the absence of chalices from the 
archaeological and textual record prior to the thirteenth century, 
although an argument ex silentio, is significant as concerns the origins 
of this custom. For as we shall see, a far more convincing case can 
be made for the introduction of funerary chalices from an external 
source, and that they were adopted as the logical extension to existing 
practice, rather than developing as an internal innovation. 


Funerary Chalices: Origins and Clientele 

Although chalices are absent from the funerary record in Byzantium 
prior to the thirteenth century, if one turns westward to France, 
England, the Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, and Germany, one 
finds that chalices were placed in the tombs of clergy on a regular 
basis from the tenth century onwards. These chalices were of base 
metal, such as pewter or lead, or even of glass and leather, but there 
are also examples in silver and gold. The most precious examples 
were found in the tombs of great ecclesiastics such as bishops, 
including one known example of a pope, Clement II (obit. 1047), 
abbots and other high ranking clergy, while chalices of non-precious 
metals were found to reflect the lesser status of ecclesiastics through 
to parish priests. The chalices are usually found placed on the chest 
of the skeleton, as if in the hands, and were often accompanied by 


61. S. Gerstel, Beholding the Sacred Mysteries, 56-57. 
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a paten (Fig. 7). Studies of these chalices have shown that those of 
non-precious materials were replicas of those in precious metals. 
Many of these funerary furnishings appear to have been made especially 
for burial, rather than being taken from liturgical use. Latin clergy 
brought western burial traditions to the Orthodox East after 1204, 
but the publication record of these customs is very variable. Effigial 
tomb slabs of Latin ecclesiastics are known from the cities of Cyprus, 
for example, but our knowledge of such monuments on the Greek 
mainland is poor. Although the burials beneath these slabs have not 
been published, there is circumstantial evidence that Latin priests 
also brought the custom of funerary chalices to the Aegean after 
1204: A tomb slab from the city of Rhodes depicts a priest holding 
a chalice on his chest in the same position as those found in clerical 
graves in the West.“ 

The appearance of chalices in clerical graves in the West predates 
those in Byzantium by over two centuries. Given the historical context 
and the many parallels between them, I would propose that the Nicaea 
and Peritheorion chalices are eastern manifestations of the western 
custom. The distinctive shapes and inscriptions of the Nicaea and 


62. See especially V.H. Elbern, Der eucharistische Kelch im frühen Mittelalter (Berlin 
1964) 1, 35, particularly 44-57, 67-76, and catalogue nos. 1-3, 5-6, 10-16, 21, 24-29, 
32-34, and 37; D. Foy, Le verre médiévale et son artisanat en France méditerranéenne 
(Paris 1989) 197-201 with references, and figs. 42-46 (profiles and chalices as found 
in situ); T. Ulbert, Resafa III: Der Kreuzfahrezeit silberschatz aus Resafa-Sergioupolis 
(Mains 990) 29-30 and 46-47, with references; P. Jezler ed., Himmel, Hülle, Fegefeuer, 
Das Jenseits im Mittelalter (Exhibition Catalogue, Zürich 1994) 61-63, fig. 37 
(manuscript illumination showing chalice on the chest of a dead bishop). See also 
Das Reich der Salier, 1024-1125. Katalog zur erausstellung des Landes Rheinland- 
Pfalz (Sigmaringen 1992) 334-342. See also C. Daniell, Death and Burial in Medieval 
England, 1066-1550 (London 1997) 153-155 and 169-72, and W. Rodwell, The 
Archaeology of Religious Places, Churches and Cemeteries in Britain (Philadelphia 
1989) 163-64, 167-68, and fig. 71B. 

63. T.J. Chamberlayne, Lacrimae Nicossienses. Recueil d'inscriptions funéraires 
(Paris 1894) 43, no. 112 (pl. VIII), 62, no. 201 (pl. XIID, 64-5, no. 214 (pl. XVD, 
119, no. 239 (pl. XXI), 149-50, nos. 277 and 279 (pl. XXVII). E.A. Ivison, ‘Latin 
Tomb Monuments in the Levant 1204-ca 1450', in P. Lock and G.D.R. Sanders eds., 
The Archaeology of Medieval Greece (Oxbow Monograph 59 n. 109. Oxford 1996) 91. 

64. G. Konstantinopoulos, Rhodes Museum I: Archaeological Museum (1977 Athens- 
Milan) 25, 27, 31-32, nos. 13 (bishop, fig. 16), 21 (priest with chalice, fig. 24). 
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Peritheorion chalices show that, like in the West, they too were copies 
of contemporary metal chalices of the same shape. In addition, several 
western chalices, some of them funerary, are engraved with the same 
quotation from I Corinthians 11:25 found on the Nicaea chalice.9 
Since these factors associate funerary chalices with the burial of the 
priesthood, it seems reasonable to assume that those buried with the 
Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices were also priests. The context of 
the Nicaea burial within a church certainly implies that the deceased 
was of status, regardless of the vessel's materials. The choice of 
glazed earthenware may thus, in part, have been a deliberate gesture 
towards humility. But using the West as a model, the non-precious 
materials of the chalices may also indicate that the dead were parish 
priests rather than high ranking ecclesiastics. In this context, one 
suspects that the intercessory inscriptions name not only the person 
who commissioned the chalice, but also identify them as the deceased. 
This inference is supported by the formulae chosen for these 
inscriptions. The chalices of Romanus were dedicated for use in 
church by a living emperor, and so implore Christ to help the emperor 
and his reign. In contrast, the Nicaea and Peritheorion inscriptions 
ask the Lord to remember His servants (uvijoOntt «ópie oz£p TOD 
oot SovAod), a formula that occurs in contemporary inscriptions 
with eschatological themes." One may therefore conclude that the 
chalices were made for the persons mentioned in the inscriptions, 
and that they may have been buried with them. 


65. V.H. Elbern, Der eucharistische Kelch im frühen Mittelalter (Berlin 1964) 1. 

66. For a discussion of the correlation between social status and burial location apud 
ecclesiam in medieval Byzantium see Ivison, Mortuary Practices in Byzantium I, Ch. 3. 

67. See for example, D. Feissel and A. Philippides-Braat, 'Inventaires en vue d'un 
recueil des inscriptions historiques de Byzance, III. Inscriptions du Peloponnése (à 
l'exception de Mistra)’, TM 9 (1985) 325, no. 65, pl. XIX.2: + Mvrjotin x(ópi)e Ev 
Ti) Paoivcia cov [ ... (dated 1304/1305); 326-27, no. 66: [+ Mv]rjiotern Klipie 
&[v] tj Baci [sia] cov tac woxde [t(Gv) 5o]A(ov) oov [ ... (dated 1304/1305). 
See also A. Guillou, Recueil des inscriptions greques médiévales d'Italie (Collection 
de l'École Francaise de Rome No. 222. Rome 1996) 89-99, no. 97: + Mvrjo@nti 
uov, K(ópUe, dtav One [cic riv Paotrciav cov ... (fifteenth century reliquary), 
and D. Feissel, ‘De Chalcédoine à Nicomédie. Quelques inscriptions négligées’, TM 
10 (1987) 434-35, no. 57: + M(v)jo8(1(0, «CGipo)e, T(Gv) ywox(dv) [tőv 506]Awv 
cov Koo[tavtivov] povaxo[d ... (post tenth century;thirteenth or fourteenth century?). 
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Having established that this custom was Latin in origin, and that 
the deceased were priests, can one establish the confession of the 
owners of the Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices? All the evidence 
points to Orthodox Byzantines rather than Catholic priests from the 
West, or Greek converts. First, there is no evidence to support the 
proposal that Manuel or the other unknown owner were Catholic 
priests who had emigrated from western Europe. Nicaea never submitted 
to Frankish rule and no Latin churches are known in the city.9 Latin 
suzerainty over the region of Anastasioupolis-Peritheorion was fleeting 
and insubstantial (1204-1206).9 In any case, the dates of these chalice 
burials post-date this period. Nor can one convincingly identify the 
Nicaea and Peritheorion priests as Greek converts to Catholicism. 
Individual examples of Latinized or ‘converted’ Orthodox clergy are 
known from the early thirteenth century onwards, some of whom were 
high-ranking members of the Byzantine hierarchy.” But the presence 
of a quotation from the Orthodox liturgy on the Peritheorion chalice, 
rather than from the Latin rite, bespeaks of an Orthodox user. Similarly, 
the chalices are not western imports, or imitations of contemporary 
chalices for the Latin rite. Instead, these chalices are indistinguishable 
from those depicted in contemporary wall paintings in Orthodox rite 
churches, and were locally made within the Byzantine ceramic tradition. 
Finally, the findspots of the Nicaea and Peritheorion burials in urban 
centres under Byzantine control, imply a Greek speaking, Orthodox 
clientele. It has already been noted that in plan and construction the 
Church by the Theatre at Nicaea is a characteristic product of Lascarid 
architecture in Asia Minor. A reconstruction of its plan based upon 
extant remains indicates a domed cross-in-square church, with the 
regular divisions into narthex, naos, and bema of the Orthodox rite."! 
The closest analogy for this church can be found amongst the Byzantine 
churches at the Orthodox monastic centre of Mt. Latmos in Asia 


68. R. Janin, Les Églises et les Monastéres des Grands Centres Byzantins (Géographie 
ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin 1:2. Paris 1975) 111-125. 

69. P. Lock, The Franks in the Aegean, 1204-1500, 50-54. — 

70. Lock, ibid., 207, 214; Tia M. Kolbaba, ‘Conversion from Greek Orthodoxy to 
Roman Catholicism in the Fourteenth Century’, BMGS 19 (1995) 120-134. 

71. Ivison, Mortuary Practices in Byzantium Ii, 39-40. 
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Minor.” One must therefore conclude that we are dealing with the 
adoption and assimilation of a Latin concept by Orthodox priests, 
which was expressed in a distinctly Byzantine form.” 


Models, Motivations and Mechanisms 

A further question still needs to be resolved: why and how did 
this custom come to be adopted by Orthodox clergy and reach 
Byzantine heartlands like Nicaea, which never submitted to Latin 
rule? I have already discussed the weaknesses of past approaches in 
understanding cultural exchange in Byzantium, and here it is instructive 
to discuss models proposed by scholars to explain similar phenomena 
in other cultures. Of these models, those developed by scholars of 
Classical Greece have proved particularly fruitful in exploring 
interchanges between complex socio-political systems."^ Archaeologists 
and anthropologists wanted to develop more sophisticated models 
than 'diffusionist' constructs which attributed the passing of political 
or artistic ideas, technology, and material culture to their introduction 
by new peoples, moving artisans or trade. Diffusion often proved too 
simplistic a model to explain the nature of such interactions and the 
causes of social change, especially in cases when no direct contact 
was known. The need for more sophisticated models of interaction 
led Colin Renfrew to develop the concept he called peer-polity inter- 
action. According to Renfrew; 'Peer-polity interaction designates the 
full range of inter-changes taking place ... between autonomous (i.e., 
self-governing and in that sense politically independent) socio-political 
units which are situated beside or close to each other within a single 
geographical region, or in some cases more widely.'? This model 


72. T. Wiegand, Milet II.1: Der Latmos (Berlin 1913) 97, Church No. 15. 

73. Whether any burials with funerary chalices found elsewhere in Frankish ruled 
Greece and Cyprus belonged to Orthodox converts, or even Latin priests, is impossible 
to determine from the present evidence. 

74. For example, A. Snodgrass, ‘Interaction by design: the Greek city state’, in 
C. Renfrew and J.F. Cherry eds., Peer-polity Interaction and Socio-political Change 
(Cambridge 1986) 47-58. 

75. C. Renfrew, ‘Introduction: Peer-polity Interaction and Socio-political Change’, 
in C. Renfrew and J.F. Cherry eds., Peer-polity Interaction and Socio-political Change 
(Cambridge 1986) 1-18, at 1. 
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therefore aims to explain the nature of interactions and between whom 
they operated, with the emphasis not on the exchange of material 
goods, but on the transmission of ideas. Renfrew further proposed 
that the dynamics for change can either come from within (endogenous) 
or without (exogenous) a society, and identified a number of 
mechanisms by which this could occur: warfare, being an impetus 
for greater hierarchical organization on a military basis; so-called 
competitive emulation, whereby states compete with one another, 
often by conspicuous consumption and enhancing their prestige by 
copying the ways of their rivals; so-called symbolic entrainment, 
Which sees the adoption and assimilation of useful ideas or symbolic 
practices similar to one's own; and so-called transmission of innovation, 
which is the passing of ideas between more or less equal groups and 
their widespread acceptance.’ Obviously one cannot apply Renfrew's 
abstract model uncritically to the context of the medieval Aegean. 
For one thing, the interaction documented by the funerary chalices 
occurred between not at a state level but between equivalent social 
groups in West and East, as members of hierarchical institutions that 
transcended national boundaries. This conclusion gives primacy to 
Renfrew's concept of transmission of innovation. Consequently, we 
may better categorize this form of exchange as peer group interaction 
rather than peer-polity interaction. Other aspects of Renfrew's model, 
however, can provide points of departure in conceptualizing possible 
motivations and mechanisms in thirteenth century Byzantium. 

In the absence of specific references to funerary chalices in Byzantine 
textual sources, one can only seek to explain the attraction of this 
custom by contextualizing it within a broader framework of 
contemporary practice and intellectual environment. In this context, 
Renfrew's concept of symbolic entrainment is of particular importance 
for understanding the motivations behind the adoption of funerary 
chalices. For by comparing funeral rites for Catholic and Orthodox 
priests it becomes clear that Byzantine and Latin clergy shared very 
similar views on expressing their status through burial customs. 
Contemporary rubrica of the Byzantine funerary liturgies preserved 


76. Renfrew, ‘Introduction’, 5-10. 
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in the Euchologion show that ordained clergy were also buried in 
the priestly vestments and insignia appropriate to their office." More 
detailed descriptions of the vestments used for clerical burial begin 
to appear in manuscripts of the thirteenth century onwards.’? Symeon, 
archbishop of Thessalonica, writing around 1400, commented on this 
rite as follows: ‘Archpriests and priests are committed to the hands 
of priests so that they remain totally sacred, and they are dressed in 
clean garments according to their own rank (tod 1dto0v oxrjuaroc 
&£vO18 v oKov01) ... and... they are dressed in episcopal or priestly 
vestments (TA &pxiepamiká, fj tepaTıkà TEpPIBPAAAOVOLV čupa). 
This clerical regalia could include the vestments of the sticharion, 
epitrachilion and the phelonion, along with rings and pastoral staffs 
of office, pectoral crosses, and from the fifteenth century, mitres in 
the case of bishops and patriarchs. Significantly, the face of a deceased 
priest or a bishop would be covered with the Aép (Aér), the richly 
embroidered cover for the chalice.9 In Catholic West, as in Orthodox 
East, clergy were buried with comparable regalia, robes, and objects 
appropriate to their status that signified their place within the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy.?! Like the Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices, 


77. Jacobus Goar, Euchologion sive rituale Graecorum (Venice 1730, repr. Graz 
1960) 451. 

78. V. Bruni, 7 Funerali di un Sacerdote nel Rito Bizantino secondo gli Eucologi 
Manoscritti di Lingua Greca (Jerusalem 1972) 93-94. 

79. Symeon of Thessalonica, De fine et exitu nostro e vita et de sacro ordine sepultura 
et quae pro memoria defunctorum solent fieri, MPG 155 (Paris 1866) col.. 669-696; 
col. 676, Capitus 361, 1.2-11 (excerpted): 'Apxiepéa uèv Óvra xoà iepéa xepoív 
iepéov oikovoyet, WE íepóv ÓAov vra’ dì Kai kaðapà TOdTOV tudta Tod idiov 
oxüuaroc £vbibÓOKOv0t ... Emerita O& TepiCdoavtes ğvwðev, TA &pyieparikà, 
f teparikà zepiB&AAovoiv čupa. 

80. Goar, Euchologion, 451; P.D. de Meerster, ed., Liturgia Byzantina II.vi: Rituale 
(Rome 1929) 94-95, 103 and 105-106. V. Bruni, J Funerali di un Sacerdote nel Rito 
Bizantino Secondo gli Eucologi Manoscritti di Lingua Greca (Jerusalem 1972) 94. 

81. See for example the vestments and other regalia from the tomb of Pope Clement 
II (obit. 1047) at Bamberg Cathedral: S. Mütler-Christensen, Das Grab des Papstes 
Clemens II. im Dom zu Bamberg (Munich 1960). A funerary chalice and paten was 
also present (ibid. 34, 95, pl. 65). The body of Archbishop Walter de Gray of York 
(obit. 1255) was interred wearing a full set of archiepiscopal vestments, mitre, ring, 
and pastoral staff, together with a silver chalice and paten. See P. Binski, Medieval 
Death, Ritual and Representation (Ithaca, NY, 1996) 84-85. See also P. Jezler, ed., 
Himmel, Holle, Fegefeuer, 61-63, fig. 37 (manuscript illumination showing a chalice 
on the chest of a dead bishop) and 38. 
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these objects and vestments can be classed as part of an 
objectification of social stratification in material terms ...'?? This 
emphasis on hierarchy or taxis (r&&ic) was intimately bound up with 
the Byzantine concept of a stable, ordered society that was a mimesis 
of the angelic order of heaven. As Symeon of Thessalonica, citing 
the Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite noted, '... it is important to 
observe the orders of the great Dionysius, for these arrangements 
intentionally represent each hierarchy (t&&1c) and rank (faOpnóc) in 
the established order. As Paul also said on this matter, "Let each one 
be in their own order (T&yna)." '8 The importance of appropriate 
burial garb was implicit in Byzantine conceptions of the next world 
found in apocalyptic literature and representations of the Last 
Judgement, where clothing and other attributes served to identify the 
souls and their vocations.?^ By dressing deceased clergy in the robes 
and accoutrements of rank the earthly taxis was reaffirmed for the 
living, and the status of the dead was transferred into the next world. 

Symeon of Thessalonica further noted that ‘... in their hands [of 
the clergy] they place the Holy Evangelion ... and this is done because 
he lived according to the Scriptures, and also to secure his atonement 
by these most holy words (TGv Ogiorátov Aoyiov); for what can 
be more pleasing to God than the reading of these words?’® The 
eucharistic inscriptions on the ceramic chalices were also appropriate 
for the vocation of the dead, but they too were ‘most holy words’ 
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êv TH idiw Tayuatt.» On Symeon’s source see Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, 
The Complete Works, trans. C. Luibheid, P. Rorem, R. Roques (London 1987) 249-50, 
Chapter VII. 

84. See C. Mango, Byzantium, the Empire of New Rome (1980) 151-153. For a near 
contemporary example of the Last Judgement, see that at the Chora (c. 1315-21): 
P. Underwood, The Kariye Djami 3 (New York 1966) pls. 368-69, 384, 390. 

85. Symeon of Thessalonica, col. 676, Capitus 361, 1. 12-19 (excerpted): ‘Eis tac 
xtipac 8& tò igpóv SiSdaoiw EoayyéMiov: ... dua SE xoi cic iAaoudv koi 
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rubrica preserved in Goar, Euchologion, 451. 
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derived from the holy liturgy and the Gospels. Such *most holy words' 
and the saving sign of the cross, also inscribed on the chalices, were 
believed to have apotropaic powers against the forces of evil.86 Such 
protection was deemed necessary since it was commonly believed 
that graveyards and the buried dead were vulnerable to demonic attack 
and the conjuring of necromancers.?' The placing of holy bread in 
clerical graves should be seen as part of this conceptual framework, 
since it signified status and brought spiritual protection to the deceased. 
Balsamon acknowledged that the custom was a status symbol, and 
defended it saying, ‘It is indeed true that the Holy Bread is handled 
by priests after death, and is buried with them; I know that it is to 
drive away demons, so that by this, he who is deemed worthy 
(kara&uoOctic) of the great and apostolic profession be supplied for 
the journey to Heaven.'*? Inscribed bricks, tiles, and lead tablets found 
in contemporary graves no doubt performed similar apotropaic 
functions. A lead sheet found rolled up in a thirteenth century burial 
in the prothesis of the basilica of St. Achilleius at Lake Prespa was 
inscribed with prayers on eschatological themes and protective 
formulae such as I(noov)c X(pioto)c N(1«)&.9 The same sacred 


86. R.P.H. Greenfield, Traditions of Belief in Late Byzantine Demonology (Amsterdam 
1988) 140 and n. 458; 142-148. 

87. Greenfield, ibid, 90, 168, 231, 294 and n. 1028. 

88. Theodore Balsamon, in Rhalles and Potlis, Syntagma II (1852) 496, 1. 3-7: ‘To 
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ENAYYEAMATOG.’ 

89. N.K. Moutsopoulos, ‘ AvacKxagon tic PaoidiKh¢c tod ‘Ayiov ’Ax1AAgiov: 
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XXoAfjc 4 (1969) 177-80, fig. 40 (rolled up sheet as found), fig. 41 (unrolled showing 
folds) and pls. 60-63. Unfortunately comparison of the text edited by Moutsopoulos 
and the published photographs of the tablet indicates errors and omissions in his 
transcription. Another fragmentary lead tablet identifying the deceased was found in 
the tomb of the ktitor and hegoumen Athanasius (obit c. 1048) in the katholikon of 
the Vatopedi Monastery on Mt. Athos. See T. Pazaras, “O Tadhoc tév Ktntépwv 
010 Ka0oAikÓ tne Movríc Batorediov’, Byzantina 17 (1994) 407-440; 412 and 
n. 23, and fig. 7. 
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formula is found inscribed on bricks placed in late medieval graves.” 
Rolled parchments bearing kontakia, or intercessory prayers for the 
dead, were also placed by the left sides of the bodies of church 
hierarchs.?! The fact that such objects were rolled up and buried from 
human sight implies that they were intended to be read by supernatural 
powers. But like inscriptions in contemporary churches, the Byzantines 
did not conceive of these *most holy words' only as mute inscribed 
artifacts to be read, but as animated by divine power and endowed 
with the faculty of speech.?? For the Byzantines, the inscriptions on 
the funerary chalices and other objects may therefore have had a 
spiritual voice, which would intone protective words and intercessory 
prayers on behalf of the deceased for eternity. 

Funerary chalices therefore harmonized and augmented existing 
Byzantine ritual acts and artifacts that commended the dead priests 
to God and offered them spiritual protection, whilst also honouring 
the dead as appropriate to their rank. But funerary chalices may also 
have filled a gap in a funerary repertoire that outfitted a dead priest 
like a living celebrant of the liturgy, with the sacred vestments, utensils 
and even elements of their vocation. The Peritheorion chalice is 
inscribed with the text from the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom found 
on the San Marco chalices and both funerary chalices faithfully 
reproduce chalice shapes of the thirteenth century. But despite these 
features, one cannot establish whether these chalices were used at 
the altar before burial. The presence of intercessory inscriptions, 
possibly for the dead owners, may suggest that the chalices were 
made especially for their burials. The choice of I Corinthians 11:25 
on the Nicaea chalice could imply that it was only a surrogate, 
denoting only the priestly status of the deceased, like many of its 
Western counterparts. Consecrated liquids such as oil or water, and 
notably communion wine, could be poured over the body in the grave 
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during clerical funerary liturgies, but again there is no evidence that 
the chalices performed this function.? Regardless of the possible uses 
of these chalices before or during burial, these vessels point to the 
eucharist and its eschatological message. Whether the chalices were 
buried containing consecrated wine cannot now be determined; but 
since this would compliment the placing of holy bread in clerical 
graves it cannot be ruled out. Indeed, it seems likely that funerary 
chalices offered priests a logical extension to the practice of burying 
the holy bread with clergy. Perhaps then we must consider a 
metaphysical use for these chalices which worked in combination 
with the other materials buried with priests. 

Vestments, funerary chalices and even holy bread indicated the 
dual role of the dead priest as both communicant and celebrant in 
this earthly life, but also, as Symeon of Thessalonica argued, extended 
this role through to the life hereafter. To understand this role, and 
attraction of funerary chalices to Orthodox clergy, one needs to 
understand Byzantine attitudes to the eucharist and the faithful 
departed. These ideas find their classic expression in Nicholas 
Cabasilas’ Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (obit. post-1363). 
Cabasilas argues that since the eucharist sanctifies the soul of the 
faithful communicant, the faithful departed can still partake fully in 
the sacrament. Since the dead are no longer physically able to receive 
the sacrament, they receive it from Christ Himself as Priest ‘in a 
mysterious way known only to Him.'?* Cabasilas writes: 


For the same reason it is clear that it is possible for the departed to communicate 
in the holy mysteries — there is nothing to prevent it — but also that such 
participation must necessarily take place. If there were in the other world any 
other source of joy and rest for them, that would be the reward of those who 
are worthy and pure, and the holy table would not be absolutely necessary 
for them; but in fact that which brings delight and bliss to those who dwell 
in that place — whether you choose to call it paradise, or Abraham's bosom, 
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or the place free from pain and sorrow, which is full of light, and green and 
cool — or even if you call it the kingdom itself — is none other than this 
chalice and this bread.” 


In death, priests were liturgically vested and equipped as in life, 
but in the grave they were prepared for eternity: as Balsamon put it, 
priests were 'supplied for the journey to Heaven.' To be appropriately 
prepared for burial was vital, for a priest without his vestments — 
in this and the next world — signified that he was considered unworthy 
of his vocation.” As Cabasilas states, ‘For in the other world 
participation [in the holy mysteries] is allowed only to those who 
are worthy; the unprepared are not even permitted to approach.'?" A 
response attributed to the thirteenth century canonist John of Kitros 
links the burial of Holy Bread with priests to the concept of 
participation in a heavenly eucharist. The bread was not only considered 
a symbolic assurance of his salvation, but was ‘... a talisman against 
evil (éxéyyvov), so that [the priest] may serve as a celebrant 
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(iepoOtnv) at the highest altar (rà vo Ovotaotnpid) ...’% In 
such a theological context, one must consider the possibility that 
funerary chalices were viewed in a similar way, perhaps even to be 
used by priests at this heavenly altar. If so, then concepts of priestly 
burial and funerary chalices would appear to converge with 
contemporary concepts of the setting and celebration of the eucharist. 
For in thirteenth century churches, priests celebrated the eucharist at 
altars surrounded by a sacred iconography of communion, thus enabling 
earthly and heavenly celebrants to join in a ceaseless performance 
of the divine liturgy.” 

Funerary chalices therefore offered Orthodox priests an appropriate, 
and indeed, desirable addition to their existing burial customs. The 
contemporary conceptual, symbolic and ritual framework must have 
created a climate of acceptance which facilitated the adoption and 
assimilation of this Latin custom. Byzantine themes of status and 
talismanic protection provided a context for the successful symbolic 
entrainment of the Latin custom, and a eucharistic function for dead 
priests may even have been attributed to the chalices. At the same 
time, however, this Latin custom was expressed in a distinctly Orthodox 
form with Byzantine chalice shapes and Greek inscriptions. The 
absence of patens, often found with chalices in Latin clerical graves, 
is suggestive of Orthodox selectivity, probably due to the different 
method of administering clerical communion. Since the custom of 
funerary chalices was clearly extra-liturgical, it could also be appended 
easily to the Orthodox burial rite without disruption. The lack of any 
reference to chalices in the rubrica of the funerary liturgy for priests 
and hierarchs may well bear witness to the success of this seamless 
assimilation. 


98. Manouel Gedeon, Néa BipAio0rjkn 'ExkAnoiaorikóv Xvyypadéov (Constan- 
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How was this custom transmitted, and can this be explained by a 
‘diffusionist’ model of a gradual ‘seepage’ of Western custom into 
Byzantine rite? The specificity of funerary chalices as regards ritual 
and recipients precludes the adoption of this model. I have already 
demonstrated that the custom of funerary chalices was practiced 
exclusively by and for priests. These ritual restrictions, together with 
the historical context, imply that the custom of funerary chalices 
could only have been transmitted as a result of interaction between 
Latin priests and their Greek counterparts. An examination of these 
relations during the thirteenth century permit us to place this exchange 
in a broader historical context, and to propose credible mechanisms 
of transmission in both Byzantium and the Latin ruled Aegean. 

Both Orthodox and Latin church hierarchs were certainly well 
acquainted with each others' rites, and frequent meetings took place 
between these clerical elites in the interests of Church union. Byzantine 
clerical delegations travelled to the Catholic West, notably to attend 
the Council of Lyon in 1274, while Franciscans and other papal 
envoys also travelled to the Byzantine East.!9? The full implications 
of this intellectual interaction have yet to be fully explored, especially 
as regards the conceptual reception of funerary chalices, but the 
acceptance of this custom at an elite clerical level is definitely 
confirmed by the Nicaean context. Indeed, the restriction of funerary 
chalices to a relatively small group of high-ranking Byzantine clergy 
may help to explain the apparently small sample yet known. 

Orthodox clergy in Latin ruled lands, both at an elite and parish 
level, may also be recognized as potential means of transmission, 
partly by conforming to Catholic policies of coercion, but also by 
acts of deliberate emulation due to lax ecclesiastical discipline. As 
regards coercion, the Papacy had entertained the idea of persuading 
Orthodox clergy in Frankish ruled lands to accept Papal primacy and 
Latin dogma, but no general re-training programme appears to have 
been established.'°! Despite this, these Orthodox clergy were under 
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pressure during the thirteenth century to acknowledge Papal supremacy, 
and so could have adopted Latin liturgical practices as well. Thirteenth 
century Patriarchal Acta admonish those Orthodox priests then under 
Latin domination who may have been forced — or tempted — to 
adopt such a course. A Subscription of Patriarch Theodore II Eirenikos, 
dated 1214-1215, forbids on pain of excommunication Orthodox 
priests and 'the faithful' from subscribing to Latin doctrines, 
particularly that of Papal authority. The Patriarch ruefully noted that 
‘The Lord recommended to his disciples “the simplicity of the dove 
and the prudence of the serpent" (Matt. 10:16). This virtue is 
particularly needed amongst the clergy and the faithful of 
Constantinople under the present circumstances.' In the first place, 
it is important that they guard this simplicity within the purity of the 
faith, in the plentitude of virtues, and above all, in a true and holy 
Orthodoxy in conjunction with correct morals ...’! Similar choices 
faced Orthodox clergy in Frankish ruled Cyprus; a synodical letter 
of Patriarch Germanus II, dated 1223, warns the Cypriot clergy that 
if they enter into communion with the Latins, they would 'ruin the 
edifice of the Church and the Orthodox faith that has been laboriously 
built up by past fathers.’ 1% 

These patriarchal Acta aimed to strengthen clerical resistance to 
Rome in Frankish ruled lands. But they also show that the Orthodox 
hierarchy feared that priests lacking direct supervision were tempted 
to adopt Latin ways all too easily. As George Dennis noted, parish 
priests in this period were often poorly trained and 'on the same level 
as the people they served,' and so were particularly susceptible to 
unregulated religious practices. Parish priests routinely indulged in 
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canonically prescribed activities, such as dabbling in magic and other 
local superstitions. This state of affairs made parish priests a constant 
cause for concern amongst higher clergy as regards discipline and 
liturgical practice.' These circumstances did lead to the uncanonical 
mixing of Orthodox and Latin rites. A canonical response of bishop 
John of Kitros attests that: 'Orthodox Romans are being buried in 
Latin Churches, using Latin and Orthodox liturgies alternately, and 
the deceased Latins are using them in the same way without distinction 
between them.'?$ Although John of Kitros condemned this develop- 
ment, he acknowledged that there was little he could do to stop it. 
This reference is not specific enough to mention priestly burial, but 
it does indicate that some Greek priests were mixing Catholic and 
Orthodox burial rites indiscriminately during the thirteenth century. 
We have already noted the appeal and suitability of funerary chalices 
to the Orthodox priesthood. Lax discipline over parochial clergy, 
combined with active emulation, may have been crucial factors in 
the transmission of the custom of funerary chalices from a Catholic 
to an Orthodox setting. Such cultural exchange was clearly possible, 
despite political, doctrinal, and liturgical differences, for by adopting 
funerary chalices, Byzantine clergy were far better '... supplied for 
the journey to Heaven.’ 


Conclusions 

The Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices constitute important evidence 
for the transmission of a custom from West to East, and initial 
indications show that it penetrated clerical ranks in major cities. The 
successful assimilation of the custom is implied by the Greek 
inscriptions and the imitation of Byzantine metal chalices rather than 
imported models. A practice that was Latin in origin thus seems to 
have been thoroughly “Byzantinized’ and incorporated into Orthodox 
tradition. The use of funerary chalices does not survive in modern 
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Orthodox rite, and this fact may well reflect particular patterns of 
encounter between Latins and Byzantines in the thirteenth-century 
Aegean. In this context, the anti-Latin literature of the period may 
be interpreted not only as condemning Latins, but also as an admonition 
for those Orthodox who had succumbed to Latin ways. The extent 
to which these sources may be used as a guide to this process, 
however, will have to be determined on a point-by-point basis. Most 
of the texts listing Latin errors were compiled during the thirteenth 
century, when, as Tia Kolbaba concluded, “The lists were not simply 
a natural result of two cultures or societies in contact, but rather the 
product of a society and culture under attack.’'°? These authors aimed 
to stir popular emotions in defence of Byzantine traditions against 
possible Latinization. This danger was clearly perceived as most acute 
in the immediate aftermath of the Latin conquest, but this threat 
stemmed not only from external forces — it also arose potentially 
from internal weakness. For although these texts criticize the Latins, 
they were aimed at Greek-speaking audiences and were populist in 
tone.!°8 Orthodox hierarchs no doubt feared an infiltration of Latin 
practices and beliefs amongst clergy and their congregations, especially 
if these practices were attractive or conducive for adoption. But at 
the same time, the Nicaea chalice can be taken as evidence of the 
impact of Latin customs on the Byzantine hierarchy itself. If so, then 
this situation casts new light on the position of the Byzantine clerical 
elite in the thirteenth century, divided into those who favoured or 
opposed union with Rome. 

The Nicaea and Peritheorion chalices show that exchanges could 
occur between equivalent social groups and cut across linguistic, 
cultural, institutional, confessional, and territorial boundaries. The 
Orthodox and Catholic Churches provided personal and administrative 
networks that transcended the fragmented political and social 
geography of this period, and the case of funerary chalices suggests 
that scholars need to re-examine the roles of these institutions in 
exchanging and spreading ideas and customs. The Byzantine example 


107. Kolbaba, Heresy and Culture, 44. 
108. Kolbaba, ibid., 44-46. 
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also shows that the nature of this interaction could satisfy several 
scenarios outlined by Renfrew which are not mutually exclusive. But 
although one can make broad generalizations utilizing these models, 
one cannot necessarily expect the reasons and mechanisms under 
which this occurred to remain the same for different times, places, 
and recipients. The present author has shown that Byzantine influences 
on contemporary Latin funerary monuments were shaped by local 
and international factors of politics, geography, artistic traditions, and 
external contacts, as well as ancestry and personal choice.! One 
should not expect that cultural exchanges from Latins to Byzantines 
were any less sophisticated. This case study also suggests that 
interaction occurred at particular moments under specific historical, 
political, and social conditions, and that such moments could endure 
only as long as these conditions for contact persisted. Cultural exchange 
should therefore be seen as an aspect of (and in reaction to) social, 
political, and religious relations between Greeks and Latins in different 
parts of the medieval Aegean. These relations varied greatly from 
place to place, and changed over time, and so consequently one should 
expect varying types and intensities of encounter evolving throughout 
the period. This may help to explain the apparently ephemeral quality 
of cultural exchange and symbiosis, since this interaction was ended 
and subsequently eradicated by the Ottoman conquest. Detecting, let 
alone explaining, cultural exchange may therefore be best served by 
similar case studies that may illuminate these complex relationships. 
Only then can we begin to consider the broader historical significance 
of moments of cultural exchange between Latins and Greeks after 1204. 


The College of Staten Island 
The City University of New York 


109. E.A. Ivison, ‘Latin Tomb Monuments in the Levant, 1204-ca. -1450’, in P. Lock 
and G.D.R. Sanders eds., The Archaeology of Medieval Greece (Oxbow Monograph 59. 
Oxford 1996) 91-106, and E.A. Ivison, ‘Funerary Monuments of the Gattelusi at 
Mytilene', ABSA 87 (1992) 423-37. 
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Fig. 1 The Nicaea chalice, Excavation Inventory No. IM/7/1975 
Iznik Archaeological Museum. Photograph by author. 
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Fig. 2 The Peritheorion chalice, Komotini Museum 
Inventory No. 2639. After C. Asdracha and Ch. Bakirtzis, 
"Inscriptions byzantines de Thrace (VIIIe-XVe siécles): edition et 
commentaire historique’, Archaologikon Deltion 35 (1980) pl. 61a-b. 
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Fig. 3 The Chalice of Theophylact or of the Patriarchs in the 
treasury of San Marco, Venice. After D. Buckton ed., 
The Treasury of San Marco, Venice (Milan 1984) 160, No. 16. 
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Fig. 4 A chalice of Romanus in the treasury of San Marco, Venice. 
After D. Buckton ed., The Treasury of San Marco, Venice 
(Milan 1984) 136, No. 11. 
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Fig. 5 Ceramic chalices excavated in the basilica of St. Demetrius, 
Thessalonica. After G. Sotiriou and M. Sotiriou, 


H Baowixr tod ‘Ayiov Anurírpiov OgocaAovíknc 
(Athens 1952) pl. 95A-B. 
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Fig. 6 Ceramic chalice excavated at Geraki in Laconia. 
After A. Zyngopoulos, "Avaokadr &v Tepaxiw’, 
IIpakrikà thc ApxaioAoyiKkfjz "Eraipeíac 1937 
(Athens 1938) 114, fig. 6. 
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Fig. 7 The burial of a Latin bishop dressed in episcopal regalia 
and vestments, with a chalice placed on his chest. Miniature from 
a Gradual dated c. 1312, Schweizerisches Landesmuseum, 
LM 26117, fol. 157. After P. Jezler ed., Himmel, Hülle, Fegefeuer, 
Das Jenseits im Mittelalter (Exhibition Catalogue, Zürich 1994) fig. 37. 
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Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 24 (2000) 256-276 


The Justinianic plague revisited 
DIONYSIOS STATHAKOPOULOS 


In mid July 541 a plague epidemic broke out in the small city of 
Pelusium at the mouth of the Nile and was subsequently disseminated 
to the entire Mediterranean basin and even as far as Yemen in the 
South and Finland in the North.! It constitutes the first historically 
recorded certain appearance of true plague. Contemporary populations 
witnessed what was to be the beginning of a series of outbreaks that 
ravaged the Mediterranean world until 750. This cycle of epidemics 
has been conventionally termed Justinianic Plague.* In this study the 
most important works devoted to this series of events will be critically 
surveyed with the goal of establishing the status of research on this 
topic so far, and the possible questions that need to be addressed in 
the future. 


Works Surveyed 
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Scholarly interest for the Justinianic Plague dates back to the middle 
of the 19th century. We can assume that the dramatic outbreaks of 
cholera that ravaged European populations for the first time in the 
1830s and 1840s aroused a general interest in epidemics of the past.’ 


3. Cf. McNeill 242-243, 249-350. 
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Furthermore the publication of byzantine historical works in the Bonn 
Corpus (CSHB) from 1828 onwards certainly helped to raise 
consciousness on that particular period in the German-speaking world.* 
Seibel (1857) writing before the isolation and clinical description of 
the plague bacillus in 1894 and also before the discovery of the 
disease's propagation mechanism, collected a large number of unusual 
phenomena from the early 6th century to the 560s that preceded and 
accompanied the outbreak of the plague: earthquakes, volcano 
eruptions, comets, floods, famines, locust-plagues and droughts — 
to name the most important ones. He regarded both the plague and 
these phenomena as part of a whole that he called an ‘overwhelming 
revolution' and justified this collection by claiming that it constituted 
a turning point for the population of the Empire, though he did not 
attempt to show in what direction these events led. The first five 
waves of the epidemic are discussed — roughly until 600 — in a 
pioneer work of clearly deterministic character whose importance 
today lies primarily in the field of the history of plague-related 
research rather than being a contribution in the study of the disease 
itself. Remarkably enough, Seibel's understanding of the plague is 
hardly different from that of his sources, 6th-century Byzantine authors. 
His views were adopted and his text merely paraphrased by Haeser 
though with a limited use of sources (mainly Euagrius, Procopius 
and Agathias) for the third edition of his highly influential History 
of Medicine (1882). By the turn of the century this perception of 
the plague had been established as standard. Roughly at the same 
time von Kremer (1880) published his extensive study on epidemics 
in the Orient, based on Arabic sources. Von Kremer's article is quite 
similar to that of Seibel. He also presents the plague embedded in a 
series of unusual phenomena and merely reproduces the content of 
his sources when describing the course of the epidemics. As it was 
the only work that made Arabic texts on the plague accessible to an 


4. H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaften XII/5 1.2 (Munich 1978) I, 247-248. 

5. H. Haeser, Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und der epidemischen Krankheiten, 
vol 3: Geschichte der epidemischen Krankheiten C Jena 1882, repr. Hildeshetm-New 
York 1971) 37-53. 
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audience without knowledge of this language, its propagation was 
considerable. Sticker (1908), Russell (1968), Biraben-Le Goff (1969) 
and Biraben (1975) (for all these cf. infra) have all relied heavily on 
this work and as such took over all of its shortcomings. These were 
picked out for the first time by Dols (1974: 374) who provided a 
study that has since replaced the former's work. According to Dols, 
von Kremer 'limited himself to a very small number of primary 
sources, mainly the work of as-Suyüti [a fifteenth-century author], 
which was a highly abbreviated account', he 'did not distinguish 
between epidemic diseases', he was ignorant of the mechanism of 
the disease, as this was discovered more than a decade later, and 
finally ‘his erroneous belief in plague as a localist miasma strongly 
influenced his interpretation of the causes of plague in the Middle 
East'. | 

The discovery and clinical description of the plague bacillus in 
1894 by A. Yersin as well as the causal connection of its outbreaks 
with rats and their fleas during the third plague pandemic (1894-1914) 
in Hong Kong irrevocably changed the perception of this infection 
and consequently the direction of plague research in history. As such 
it is surprising that the work of the clinicist G. Sticker (1908: 24-35), 
who had been a member of the German Plague Commission monitoring 
the disease in Bombay in 1898 does not show any marked difference 
from that of the previously reviewed studies. He reproduces the 
content of his sources without any critical commentary, resulting 
often in inaccurate observations. To name but the most important 
one, he has included in his survey outbreaks of diseases he has 
identified as plague, although they occurred before 541 and the sources 
do not include information that would point to this identification. A 
positive contribution of this work is the compilation of a chronology 
of the epidemic that for the first time extends beyond the sixth century 
and reaches the actual end of the cycle in the 750s. This is neither 
complete nor accurate; Byzantine sources are used only for the first 


6. Cf. L.F. Hirst, The Conquest of Plague: A Study of the Evolution of Epidemiology 
(Oxford 1953); H. Kupferschmidt, Die Epidemiologie der Pest. Der Konzeptwandel 
in der Eforschung der Infektionsketten seit der Entdeckung des Pesterregers 1894, 
Gesnerus Supplement 43 (Aarau-Frankfurt am Main-Salzburg 1993). 
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two waves of the plague (541-544 and 558), while the rest has been 
collected from Western sources and the work of von Kremer. 
Nevertheless it constitutes the first effort to present the plague's 
visitations in a larger chronological frame, though without any 
discussion of the possible results this phenomenon had for 
contemporary societies. 

In the first half of the twentieth century interest in the Justinianic 
Plague declined, if we are to judge by the scholarly output on this 
subject. On the other hand, medical literature on this disease flourished 
after the epidemiological success that brought the third pandemic to 
a halt in 1914. Two of the most important works on the plague were 
written in this period and constitute the most valuable references on 
this topic until today: Lien-Teh (1926) and Pollitzer (1954). It is 
possible that the medical progress on the plague caused a shift in 
scholarly interest in that direction and less in that of historical research 
on the disease.* As a result we encounter only brief presentations of 
the disease in general handbooks of Late Antique and Byzantine 
history. Of these we may mention those in Bury and Stein as the 
most noteworthy.’ While both refer mainly to the first two outbreaks 
of the epidemic (due to the chronological frame of their work) the 
latter introduces a large number of additional sources to document 
the presence and the dissemination of these visitations, thus creating 
a new standard set of information that has hardly been augmented 
since. Although the author also embeds the disease in a set piece of 
natural catastrophes his approach is not deterministic: he considers 
these phenomena as factors that aggravated the financial and economic 


7. W. Lien-Teh, A Treatise on Pneumatic Plague, Publications of the League of 
Nations III Health IH 13 (Geneva 1926); R. Pollitzer, Plague, World Health Organisation: 
Monograph Series 22 (Geneva 1954). 

8. An exception is the short study by B. von Hagen, Die Pest im Alterum (Jena 1939), 
in which the author proves that Procopius' description of the plague in Constantinople 
in 542 is independent from its model, Thucydides' account of an epidemic in Athens, 
apart from some similar words and phrases. The same verdict is given in: F. Bornmann, 
*Motivi Tucididei in Procopio', Atene e Roma 19 (1974) 138-150 

9. J.B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I to 
the death of Justinian, vol. 2 (London 1923) 62-66; E. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire 
II. De la disparition de l'empire d'occident à la mort de Justinien (476-565), ed. J.-R. 
Palanque (Paris-Brussels-Amsterdam 1949) 756-761, 841. 
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position of the Empire and goes into some detail on this particular 
aspect of the plague. Other similar works refer to the epidemic in 
some few sentences (Vassiliev) or not at all (Ostrogorsky).'? 

In the last thirty years of the twentieth century research on Justinianic 
Plague has taken off. As a conventional starting point we may take 
the article of Russell (1968). There the author elaborated on ideas 
he had already made public in a previous work!! and attempted to 
present the disease’s mechanism of dissemination and its effects on 
the Byzantine Empire and the Mediterranean world in general. In 
order to do so he argued that the demographic and economic situation 
of the Empire before the plague was thriving: Asia Minor and the 
Balkans, Syria, Egypt and North Africa are described as having lived 
through a true Golden Age. Especially Syria ‘experienced a great 
sixth century’ (Russell 1968: 175). Recently Foss has shown in a 
lengthy article that this view is oversimplistic.? Antioch was visited 
by two devastating earthquakes in 526 and 528 and subsequently 
destroyed by the Persians in 540 before it was hit by the plague in 
542 leaving much of the city in ruins. In contrast, the neighbouring 
town of Epiphania seems to have been left untouched by such calamities 
and offers a picture of growth and prosperity throughout the sixth 
century, while a similar trend emerges from the city of Bostra and 
its territory in the south. Russell describes the economy of the Empire 
before the plague as flourishing, then makes a chronological leap in 
writing about the emergence of the Theme system and its benevolent 
results for the population, although this complex clearly belongs to 
the later seventh century’? and as such is irrelevant to the context of 
pre-plague economy and administration. Finally the author discusses 
the situation on the various fronts of the Empire, arriving at the 


10. A.A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire 324-1453 (Madison 1928/1958) 
162; G. Ostrogorsky, Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates, Handbuch der Alterum- 
swissenschaft XII I 2 (Munich 1940/1963). 

11. J.C. Russell, Late ancient and medieval population, Transactions of the American 
philosophical society 48. 3 (Philadelphia 1958) 40-45. 

12. C. Foss, 'Syria in Transition, A.D. 550-750: An Archaeological Approach', DOP 
51 (1997) 189-269. 

13. Cf. J.F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: the Transformation of a 
Culture (thereafter Haldon), (Cambridge? 1997) 214-215. 
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conclusion that Justinian's ‘Reconquista’ would have been an easy 
task as: ‘morale was excellent, money was abundant, and manpower 
was sufficient' (Russell 1968: 178). This all serves as a prelude to 
the outbreak of the plague that, according to the author, destroyed 
these prospects. A brief presentation of the chronology of the epidemic's 
waves proves to be quite inaccurate as Russell has taken any mention 
of epidemic disease as referring to the plague without any critical 
view on his material. As a result he postulates that Constantinople 
was ravaged by the disease at intervals of less than four years, from 
the initial outbreak in 541/542 until 622. This is far from being 
correct: the city experienced visitations of the plague in 542, 558, 
573-574, 585-586, 598 or 601 and c. 619 at intervals of c. 14 years 
on average.'* A further weak point in Russell's work is his use of 
numbers reflecting population decline that are not based on any facts 
but are the product of speculation. He mentions an estimated population 
loss for Egypt during the century near that of the second plague 
recurrence, as 2046-2596, referring to a previous article of his! where 
this is not explained but merely stated. Furthermore he ascribes a 
total general loss of population of around 2046-2596 for the first 
outbreak (541-544) and a total decline of about 5096-6096 of the pre- 
plague population in the period 541-700. The absence of any 
epidemiological or demographical model to support this makes his 
assumption quite questionable, leading us to agree with McNeill 
(1979: 291) who wrote of Russell that ‘his method is open to objection, 
and the data on which his calculations are based remain both 
fragmentary and dubiously accurate'.!6 Russell attributes to the plague 
a number of long-term effects: shortage of manpower, decrease of 


14. Stathakopoulos, Loimos kai limos (thereafter Stathakopoulos), chapter III. 1.3.5.1. 

15. J.C. Russell, ‘The population of medieval Egypt’, Journal of the American 
Research Centre in Egypt 5 (1966) 71. 

16. McNeill discusses in that particular section Russell's numbers of population 
decay as described in his Late Antique and Medieval Population 71-87, but since the 
same methodology and the same material was used in his subsequent works this 
juxtaposition is justified. Further criticism comes from Dols (1974: 371, n. 3) who 
wrote that ‘many statements [of Russell] are not based on primary sources for the 
period but rely heavily on very questionable comparisons with the Black Death and 
its effects on European population'. 
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taxes, the failure of the Justinianic programme to recapture the West, 
ultimately even the encouragement of nomadic populations that led 
to the emergence of Islam. His concluding remarks are characteristic: 
‘The plague by its sheer power moulded sixth- and seventh-century 
society into a new demographic and social pattern — the pattern 
which was to persist throughout the rest of the medieval period and 
Which, in modified form, remains today. The Byzantine area became 
more Hellenistic and Oriental and its emperors showed even more 
of that Caesaropapism which marked its religious and political life' 
(Russell 1968: 184). We have chosen to refer to this article extensively 
as it constitutes the beginning of a specific view of the Justinianic 
Plague and its results that has dominated until today. Using only 
partial evidence that supports this picture of dramatic decline and 
leaving out any elements that might point in the opposite direction, 
it is clearly a very simple and straightforward view of history, where 
one particular agent — in this case the plague — can cause the 
transformation of a whole culture by means of an avalanche-effect. 
It would surpass the scope of this paper to deal with this particular 
view in detail, but some short remarks will suffice to show that it 
stands on unstable ground. After the mid 540s the Byzantine Empire 
fought successfully on different frontiers: In Lazica (549-557), 
defeating the Moors in Africa (546-548) and wiping out the Ostrogoths 
in Italy (550-561)." It is contradictory to assume that a population 
loss of the magnitude of 20%-25% took place as a result of the first 
outbreak and at the same time ascribe the military accomplishments 
of the late 540s and 550s to a ‘short economic revival’ between the 
first two waves of the plague or merely the ‘momentum’, as Russell 
(1968: 180-182) does. The monocausal attribution of the failure of 
the Reconquista to the plague is equally implausible as it does not 
take into consideration such factors as the exhaustion of resources 
due to long-lasting warfare and the extraordinary building activity 


17. Cf. Bury, op. cit. 113-123, 147-148, 252-286; B. Rubin, Das Zeitalter Justinians, 
vol. I (Berlin 1960) 345-373 (Lazica); vol. II, ed. C. Capizzi (Berlin 1995) 44-58 
(Africa), 181-200 (Italy). 
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carried out under that emperor.'* Finally we should remark that 
Byzantine ‘Caesaropapism’ is by no means an outcome of the post- 
plague period. Its beginnings are closely knit with those of the Eastern 
Roman state and we may even note that the ideology behind it reached 
one of its highest points during the rule of Justinian, decidedly before 
the outbreak of the epidemic.!° 

In 1969 a groundbreaking article on the Justinianic Plague was 
published by Biraben-Le Goff.*? Combining a short but profound 
medical and epidemiological presentation of the disease based on the 
latest scientific data and using a wide range of sources they have 
succeeded in providing a basic reference work for all future attempts 
to deal with this subject. Although this article is primarily centred 
on the history of the disease in the barbarian West, both the Byzantine 
Empire and the Islamic realm are taken into account. Furthermore a 
clear methodological device for the identification of plague-related 
information from the sources is established in this study: in those 
cases where a description of symptoms is absent only those texts that 
refer to the disease by means of one of its principle symptoms, the 
swellings in the groin or armpit area, are taken into consideration. 
As a result the information on the plague is separated from that 
concerning other epidemics. Another important contribution of this 
work is the establishment of a detailed chronology of the plague 
waves from 541 to 767, which is presented in a separate table followed 
by various maps indicating the routes that the infection traversed in 
each of its visitations. Finally the article ends with a brief discussion 
of the possible repercussions of the epidemic. Although in their 
essence the proposed models do not differ from those forwarded by 


18. J.L. Teall, ‘The barbarians in Justinian's armies’, Speculum 40 (1965) 294-322, 
esp. 315-319 has shown that the short term effects of the plague were probably the 
reasons behind the more or less inactive campaign years 542-545. 

19. Cf. Haldon 282-289. 

20. In 1975 Biraben reproduced almost the identical text of this article in his work 
Les hommes et la peste en France et dans les pays européens et méditeranéens, vol. 
1, Civilisations et Sociétés 35 (Paris 1975) 25-50. Apart from some minor additional 
remarks on the Justinianic Plague this book does not offer any supplementary material 
on this pandemic, while it constitutes an excellent study of the second pandemic, the 
Black Death (1347-1841). 
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Russell (1968), Biraben and Le Goff present them not as absolute 
and unique results of the disease but embed them in a general context. 
According to them population decline was not caused solely by the 
plague but also through extended warfare and large scale invasions 
of barbarian peoples. They assume that the series of epidemics created 
favourable conditions for the Avaro-slavic descent on the Balkans 
and the Lombard incursion into Italy and even for the emergence of 
Arabic power in the Orient. Furthermore they speculate that the 
disease ravaged the Mediterranean world more intensively and 
repeatedly than the regions of north-western Europe, being as such 
one of the causes for the gradual shift of power from the south to 
the north, as far as the Western part of the Empire is concerned. 
Biraben-Le Goff presented the plague as an important factor in the 
course of Late Antique social, demographic, political and economical 
history without reverting to extremes either by stripping it of any 
long-term significance or by ascribing to it alone the transformation 
of the whole period. Despite its significance, however, this study also 
has some limitations. Their unclear citation of the sources, by chapter 
rather than by section or page, makes their references difficult to 
follow, while their plague chronology contains also a substantial 
number of mistakes.?! As an example, we may note their misin- 
terpretation of a passage by Euagrius in which the author states that 
the plague seemed to break out in the first or second year of each 
indiction.” If we take this mention literally it would signify that the 
author recorded outbreaks for the years 552-554, 567-569, 582-584 
and 597-599. It remains unclear why Biraben-Le Goff record the 
presence of the plague in Antioch for the years 557-558, 572-574 
and 590, as neither the years in question correspond to the first two 
of any indications nor does Euagrius explicitly state that these 
seemingly periodical outbreaks occurred in that city. Nevertheless, 
this work set a high standard in plague research and was to be widely 
used in the following years, though often in an uncritical way. 


21. These are pointed out and discussed in detail in Stathakopoulos, chapter III. 
1.3.5.1. I will limit myself to stating only one important case in this study. 

22. Euagrius, Ecclesiastical History, ed. J. Bidez-L. Parmentier (London 1898), repr. 
Amsterdam 1964) IV 29, p. 178, 1-2. 
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The fruitful work of these two scholars aroused much interest in 
the Justinianic Plague, which was now approached from various 
different positions. Dols (1974) provided an excellent article on the 
presence of the disease in early Islamic history.? Based on a much 
wider range of sources than von Kremer, whose limitations he made 
clear (cf. supra), the author provides a solid chronology of the epidemic 
waves according to Arabic material, thus widening both the perspective 
of research on this subject and the geographical frame of the plague's 
dissemination. Furthermore he includes some brief discussion on the 
effects of the disease in contemporary populations as well as remarks 
on how it was perceived within the Islamic set of mentalities. 

In 1976 McNeill published a highly influential book that viewed the 
history of mankind from the scope of its struggle with epidemic diseases. 
The Justinianic Plague plays only a minor part therein (1979: 119-124, 
128-131), but due to the book's overwhelming success the author's 
views have certainly shaped the public perception of this phenomenon. 
The author does not go into a detailed analysis of the sources (of which 
he cites only Procopius) nor does he provide a chronology of the 
outbreaks. Instead he considers the plague in a larger context, both 
chronologically and geographically, by pointing to similarities with 
contemporary phenomena as recorded in Chinese sources. Furthermore, 
he is the first to address in some detail the matter of the disease's origin 
as linked to one of the ancient plague foci, either at the foot of the 
Himalayas or the region of the Great Lakes in Central Africa, though 
he does not rule in favour of either with certainty. His approach to the 
subject of the plague's long-term results is quite similar to that of 
Biraben-Le Goff (1969) yet in a less relative and more emphatic manner 
ascribing a major part of 'the failure of Justinian's efforts to restore 
imperial unity in the Mediterranean [...] in good part to the diminution 
of imperial resources stemming from the plague' (McNeill 1979: 123). 


23. Later on he took over the content of this article in almost identical manner in 
his The Black Death in the Middle East (New Jersey 1977) 13-31. Furthermore, several 
years later an even more detailed analysis of early Islamic plague chronology was 
published, which should be used additionally to this work: L.I. Conrad, ‘Arabic Plague 
Chronologies and Treatises: Social and Historical Factors in the Formation of a Literary 
Genre’, Studia Islamica 54 (1981) 51-93. 
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Around the same time Patlagean published her thorough 
investigation on poverty in Byzantium which includes a section on 
the plague (1977: 85-92). The author examines only the first two 
waves of the epidemic in detail, but has given full weight to a number 
of aspects surrounding the disease and its results. She considers 
extensively the problem of terminology, or rather the lack of specific 
terms referring to the plague in Greek,** furthermore she explores 
the possibility of a sex-bias and the issue of a social differentiation 
as reflected in the disease-induced mortality. Along with the long- 
term effects of the disease on the size of the Empire's population 
already noted, Patlagean brings into discussion the insignificance of 
monastic foundations after the 550s as an indication of this decline 
(Patlagean 1977: 427). Although all these aspects are presented in a 
sketchy way, the certain hand of the author gives them validity as 
new topics to be explored in detail. 

The work of Allen (1979) can be perceived in this manner. Among 
its principal advantages we may count a detailed discussion of the 
plague's symptomatology based on the narratives of Procopius, 
Euagrius, Agathias and John of Ephessus. The work of the latter is 
presented extensively in this article for the first time after brief 
mentions in Stein (1949) and Patlagean (1977); it constitutes a key 
point of this study.^ The author comments on the number of victims 
as reported by the sources reflecting a total mortality of c. 5746 for 
the first outbreak of the epidemic in Constantinople, a figure which 
she accepts as plausible, adding up to a total mortality rate of roughly 
one third of the contemporary population. Allen presents a short 
chronology of the plague visitations, which includes only a part of 
the actual outbreaks. Regarding the seventh century, during which 
the sources on plague epidemics in the Byzantine world become 


24. The issue of the terminology of the plague is discussed in detail in: D. Stathakopoulos, 
‘Die Terminologie der Pest in byzantinischen Quellen’, JOB 48 (1998) 1-7. 

25. The text of the second part of John of Ephesus' Ecclesiastical History, which 
includes a lengthy narrative on the plague, was until recently only available in Syriac 
or in à modern Latin translation. In 1996 it was translated into English and annotated 
by W. Witakowski in: Pseudo-Dionysios of Tel-Malure, Chronicle, Part Three, 
Translated Texts for Historians 22 (Liverpool 1996). 
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sparse, this is seen as a sign that the disease 'seems to have recurred 
at greater intervals' (Allen 1979: 14). This is not entirely correct. 
There is a rich information flow on such phenomena from both Arabic 
and Byzantine sources concerning outbreaks in regions under Islamic 
rule. I have argued elsewhere% that at least Constantinople would 
have been hit by most, if not all, of these epidemics and as such we 
may reconstruct the presence of the disease in this period with the 
help of the Arabic outbreaks. The disease's periodicity did not grow 
larger in the seventh century, but smaller — as its six recurrences 
with an average inter-epidemic period of c. ten years suggest.?" It is 
noteworthy that the author reaches 716/7 in her chronology but does 
not refer explicitly to the last outbreak of the plague in the late 740s, 
although there is an abundance of both Greek and Arabic sources 
that refer to it in detail. A short presentation of the epidemic in the 
West is also included, along with a discussion of the plague's long- 
term results, mostly dependent on Teall (1965) and Biraben-Le Goff 
(1969). An important contribution of this study lies in the establishing 
of the connection between the supposed population loss and the 
emergence of legislative measures to ensure the uninterrupted 
cultivation of land through the effort to tie farmers to their land. 
Finally, the question of the epidemic's origin is addressed, largely 
based on McNeill (1976). 

The increased interest in the plague is evident from a number of 
articles published within short intervals. In 1979 Bakker analysed 
Procopius' account of the disease without adding anything new to the 
status of the research so far?* In 1981 Bratton published an extensive 
study on the Justinianic plague in what appears to be a synthesis of 
previous work on this topic with little personal contribution. The 
largest part of the study is taken up with the linking of modern medical 
data to those that derive from the narrative of Procopius, who is — 
with the exception of one short mention in Euagrius — the only 
Byzantine source used in Bratton's work. The most important feature 


26. Cf. Stathakopoulos, chapter IH. 1.3.5.1. 
27. Stathakopoulos, op. cit. 
28. E.J. Bakker, ‘Procopius en de pest van Justinian’, Hermeneus 51 (1979) 147-152. 
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of this article lies in the effort to show that the dramatic population 
decline of roughly half the inhabitants of Constantinople during the 
first outbreak of the plague is highly exaggerated; instead he opts for 
an estimated total mortality of about one third of the citizens. 

The emergence of AIDS in the early 1980s, its subsequent medical 
description in 1983 and its rapid spread thereafter created a new, 
increased consciousness of the role of epidemic diseases in both 
everyday and scholarly discourse, igniting the discussion on such 
issues both in the present and in the past. Furthermore, the metaphorical 
link of AIDS with the plague, which characterised the early stage of 
the disease's public perception, as was observed and discussed by 
Sontag (1989), certainly helped to draw attention to that earlier 
disease. The study of the second pandemic, the Black Death, profited 
a great deal from this movement, but as the following titles will 
indicate, a large number of works devoted to the Justinianic Plague 
emerged in the same period as well. 

Leven (1987) published an article that combines an overview of 
the research on the disease so far and personal thoughts on the subject. 
A trained physician, the author devotes the largest part of his study 
to comparing the symptomatology given in Byzantine sources (mostly 
Procopius, Euagrius and John of Ephesus) with modern medical data, 
arriving in some cases at new conclusions. For instance, he supports 
the notion that in Euagrius' narrative the presence of the pneumonic 
form of plague is indicated. His conviction that this disease was in 
fact true plague is evident, a position from which he seems to have 
distanced himself in later papers.?? A further positive contribution lies 
in the constructive criticism on the rhetorically exaggerated number 
of victims as recorded in Byzantine sources and its uncritical acceptance 
in modern research on the disease. The author denies the possible 


29. S. Sontag, Aids and its Metaphors (New York 1989). 

30. While in this article he writes of ‘the first certain plague epidemic in history’ 
(p. 137) in his dissertation (Habilitationschrift) K.-H. Leven, Pest in der byzantinischen 
Literatur (6. bis 15. Jahrhundert) Ursprünge und Wirkungen eines Motivs (submitted 
in Freiburg i. Br. 1993), which will be published shortly, he seems less confident of 
this identification in writing ‘the detailed descriptions of symtoms [...} allow with 
high possibility for a modern diagnosis of bubonic plague under the primary condition 
of the questionable status of such enterprises' (p. 289). 
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veracity of these numbers as well as the mortality rates that have 
been computed from then, and accepts as plausible the approximate 
percentages of population loss as formulated by Russell (1968) (cf. 
supra). He includes in his discussion only the most well documented 
outbreaks of the epidemic, the first two and the last one, while he 
also comments on the plague's impact on contemporary mentalities. 

In the following years a noteworthy article by Durliat (1989) 
appeared that differed in more than one respect from previous works 
on the plague. The author used a wide range of sources (inscriptions, 
papyri, coins, archaeological findings, legislation), apart from the 
conventional historical Byzantine writings, in an effort to de-emphasise 
the catastrophic role — mostly in the demographic and economic 
field — that the disease allegedly played, and as has been repeatedly 
argued in the majority of the scholarly work on this subject so far. 
He was the first to draw attention in the study of funerary inscriptions 
as indicators of the presence of the plague in a specific place or 
region, a practice that has since proved to be a fruitful enterprise in 
the research on the epidemic's dissemination.?! Durliat certainly 
exaggerates his assumptions in order to prove his point, but I believe 
that his position is not that of a ‘revisionist’ (as has been claimed 
lately??), but is rather an attempt to show the discrepancy between 
the information provided by some Byzantine authors and that gained 
through the modern quantitative analysis of other sources.? In a 
comment published in the same volume as Durliat, Biraben showed 


31. Durliat recorded the plague's presence in Nessana, a town in the Negev area, in 
late October-early November 541. Conrad (1996: 95) discovered data on the possible 
dissemination of the epidemic in two other nearby towns, Rehovot and Eboda, in 
November-December 541. Finally Dauphin (1998: 512) and Kislinger-Stathakopoulos 
(1998: 88), though independently from one another, linked this outbreak with information 
from funerary inscriptions from Gaza dated to the second half of August 541, thus 
providing a possible route of the infection from the coast to the mainland, a movement 
which is compatible to the testimony of Procopius, BP II 22, 9. 

32. P. Sarris (1999) 99 n. 1. I wish to thank Dr. Sarris for allowing me to include 
his work in this paper and Professor J.F. Haldon for facilitating this transaction. 

33. Cf. also the discussion, in a more moderate tone, in L. Conrad, ‘Epidemic Disease 
in Central Syria in the Late Sixth Century: Some New Insights from the Verse of 
Hassan ibn Thabit, BMGS 18 (1994) 55-58. 
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the former's weakness regarding the epidemiological aspect of the 
disease and how his may be reflected in the source material? 

The last, massive outbreak of the plague was thoroughly discussed 
in an article that was published shortly after (Turner 1990). It includes 
an extensive coverage of all sources referring to it, both Greek and 
Latin, and then proceeds to situate the epidemic, its perception and 
effects in the general context of the period: the Iconoclastic movement, 
the depopulation of both urban and rural areas and the 'fostering of 
monastic activity in rural areas' (Turner 1990: 427). A subject which 
is touched upon, but not elaborated, is the intrinsic similarities which 
are evident in all Byzantine narratives on this outbreak, and indicate 
the existence of a common source.* 

Little that is new is to be found in Contis (1991/1996). Both 
pandemics, the Justinianic Plague and the Black Death, are presented 
interchangeably, which does not do justice to either of the phenomena. 
Furthermore the author seems to accept the information provided by 
the sources at face value, while the discussion that derives from his 
presentation remains quite superficial. In contrast, the excellent work 
by Harrison (1993) sets the Justinianic Plague in its proper context 
as one of the formative agents of Late Antique demographic and 
economic changes. He begins by basing his assumptions on a short 
presentation of medical data on the disease, emphasising the dangers 
that derive from imposing these modern findings on historical material. 
He is particularly interested in challenging the widely accepted view 
of the plague as the major force behind the social transformation of 
the period. In this light he shows various weak points in Russell’s 
(1968) line of argumentation and stresses the chronological and 
geographical variation in the levels of prosperity from region to 
region, thus demonstrating the inadequacy of the simplistic view of 
a Golden Age before the plague and a dark period thereafter. Instead 
he introduces the concepts of restructuration and adaptation as models 


34. J.-N. Biraben, Rapport: La peste du VI* siécle dans l'Empire Byzantin, in P. Zech, 
ed. Hommes et richesses dans l'empire Byzantin I (IV* VIT siècles} (Paris 1989) 
121-125. 

35. This topic has been discussed in some detail by Stathakopoulos, chapter Ill. 
1.3.5.1. 
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to explain the impact of the disease in both Mediterranean and Northern 
Europe. The urban decline and the recession of cultivated soils in 
favour of pastures and woodland have been so far perceived as a 
certain indication of population decline.’ Harrison argues that this 
can also be interpreted as a movement towards a more silvo-pastoral 
structure independent of demographic decrease. Furthermore the 
importance of extensive and lasting warfare during the reign of 
Justinian should not be overlooked as a factor bringing about the 
devastation of rural areas, manpower shortage and the exhaustion of 
resources. Moreover the regression of one type of settlement may 
proceed hand in hand with the expansion of another kind (Harrison 
1993: 36). This by no means denies the overall significance of the 
plague and its impact on Late Antique history, but nevertheless proves 
that it had not been the only formative force behind this movement. 

Equally valuable, though in quite a different context, is the study 
of Congourdeau (1993) in which the author sums up material on the 
perception and means of reaction to the plague taken from 
contemporary sources on both pandemics. She discusses the two basic 
attitudes present in Byzantium to the origin of epidemics: the rational 
and medical explanation of them as having natural causes and the 
patristic perception of pestilence as divinely sent punishment. 
Furthermore she examines the concept of contagion and the possibility 
of flight as a means to escape the plague. 

In anticipation of his forthcoming study on “The Plague in the Early 
Medieval Near East' we can draw attention to the exceptional article 
of Conrad (1996) which incorporates the results of various of his works 
on this subject, along with a wide range of source material and a large 
bibliographical section. Based on these he develops a clear analysis 
of the status of plague research so far. He dismisses the number of 
victims as recorded in contemporary sources as either rhetorical figures 
or the products of unfounded speculation and as such does not find 


36. Cf. J. Koder, 'Historical aspects of recession of cultivated land at the end of 
late antiquity in the east Mediterranean. Evaluation of land surfaces cleared from 
forests in the Mediterranean region during the time of the Roman Empire’, 
Paldoklimaforschung/Palaeoclimate Research 10 (1994)/Special Issue ESF Project 
"European Palaeoclimate and Man' 5, 157-167. 
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any credibility in the efforts to produce realistic estimates of population 
decline at any period. He then proceeds to discuss the presence and 
the impact of the epidemic, first on urban and then on rural environments. 
In the former he stresses how house-construction techniques, lack of 
hygiene and density of occupation, both within each household and 
in the more general context of urban agglomerations, facilitated the 
dissemination of the disease. He approximates the mortality of the 
first wave in a city as large as Constantinople at roughly one third or 
even half of the contemporary population, but ascribes a somewhat 
lower percentage to the later visitations of the disease. He argues that 
the plague was equally present in rural surroundings — a fact that 
had not been clearly established so far — and provides evidence for 
this from Palestine, Syria, Iraq and Thrace. A further important feature 
of his work lies in the distinction he makes on the epidemic's impact 
on sedentary and nomadic populations, showing that the latter were 
left largely untouched throughout the two-century recurrences of the 
disease. Finally, he draws attention to the effects of the plague and 
challenges the notion that it was the sole cause for all events that 
followed its outbreak. He sees massive flight from the disease as an 
equally important factor in the abandoning of rural settlements, along 
with the mortality induced by it in the first place. As such he makes 
it clear that the secondary effects of the plague also helped to shape 
contemporary societies and should therefore be considered along with 
its short-term effects in particular the increased mortality. 

More conventional works on the subject continued to appear side 
by side with these significant studies, for example, that published by 
Bray (1996). He includes an extended medical discussion of the 
epidemic, but while relying in his analysis heavily on previous works, 
does not seem to have occupied himself with the sources independently 
of his references. 

McCormick (1998) discussed the plague in a wholly new context, 
the evolution of the system of maritime transport from the fourth to 
the seventh centuries. He utilises the epidemic (primarily its first 
outbreak) to show how it was passively transported over the 
Mediterranean aboard a network of ships — principally those carrying 
the annona from Egypt and Africa to Rome and Constantinople. A 
specific example he gives illustrates how the disease moved by water 
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not only in the Mediterranean, but also from a port of entrance (in 
this case, Marseille) up the Rhóne as far as Lyon (McCormick 1998: 
58-61). In his general discussion on the epidemic he stresses the 
regional variations of population movement in the various provinces 
of the Empire and distances himself from the concept of the plague 
as being the sole destructive force in the period. 

In the same year a number of other works on the plague were 
published. Dauphin (1998) discusses the presence and the impact of 
the epidemic in Palestine using epigraphic material together with the 
traditional written sources and covering, though only in a short outline, 
the whole period of the presence of the disease in the region from 
541 to 750. In commenting on the population decline in this area 
under Islamic rule she assigns an important part to the plague, adding 
that famines, migration due to the Persian and later the Arab invasion 
and the warfare itself were equally to be included among the principal 
factors of this process. 

Kislinger-Stathakopoulos (1998) drew their attention to the first 
outbreak of the epidemic in 541. In a minute investigation of Procopius’ 
account juxtaposed with a large number of other sources they presented 
a detailed chronological and geographical framework of the plague's 
dissemination and attempted to explain the movement of the disease 
based on modern epidemiological data. Finally in 1998 a breakthrough 
study on the plague was published by French paleomicrobiologists, 
wherein a method was developed which enabled scholars to isolate 
chromosome material of the plague bacillus found in the dental pulp 
of 16-18th century bodies buried in mass graves in Provence.?' This 
method has not been applied to older skeletal material as yet, but its 
application is extremely promising for the future of research on the 
Justinianic Plague, as it could clarify aspects of the epidemic's 
chronology and geographical dissemination in a secure manner. 

Only quite recently two studies that examine the Justinianic Plague 
from the perspective of a more general context have been published. 


37. M. Drancourt, et al., “Detection of 400-year-old Yersinia pestis DNA in human 
dental pump: An approach to the diagnosis of ancient septicemia’, Proceedings of the 
National American Academy of Scienses 95, 21 (1998) 12637-12640. 
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Sarris' (1999) work is centred primarily on the history of the Apion 
family, holders of huge estates in Egypt, as reflecting the social and 
economic changes witnessed during the reign of Justinian. The plague 
is discussed in connection with the status of the family's estates and 
the author clearly adopts the notion that the epidemic ‘had a major 
demographic impact on both urban and rural communities’ (Sarris 1999: 
98). In order to prove his point he introduces numismatic and 
papyrological data. ‘The instability of the copper coinage’ and ‘the 
appearance of light-weight solidi’ during the very years of the plague's 
visitation indicate ‘a crisis in state finances’ ‘which is most readily 
explicable in terms of the fiscal consequences of agrarian depopulation’ 
(Sarris 199: 102). He also points to what appears to be a positive 
trend in the security of tenure enjoyed by lessees of land in Egypt 
after the middle of the sixth century (Sarris 1999: 103) — a tendency 
that was also observed in England in the aftermath of the Black Death.?* 

The study that completes this survey was also published in the same 
year. The work by Keys (1999), published as a book and in the form 
of a two-part television documentary screened on Channel 4 (UK), 
enjoyed great popularity and as such made his views widely known 
outside the scope of a specialist scholarly community. His approach 
is a deterministic one, as he admits in the book's introduction. His 
aim is to establish a causal link between a climatic phenomenon that 
appeared in 534, the so-called Dust-veil event, and a number of events 
that followed. Among these he includes the plague. He discusses the 
question of the disease's origin (Keys 1999: 15-23), which he plausibly 
situates in Central Africa and links its dissemination to the 
Mediterranean with the large scale commerce in African ivory, that 
was particularly intensive in that period. The dissemination of the 
disease is discussed extensively; the author follows the presence of 
the plague not only in the Eastern Mediterranean but also in Yemen, 
Britain, Ireland, Gaul and Spain. The impact of the epidemic is 
presented in particularly bleak colours, making it responsible — among 
other things — for the decline of urban markets, the undermining of 
the rural economy as well as sharp manpower shortage, especially 


38. Haldon 146. 
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evident in the army, which was allegedly hit more fiercely than the 
rest of the population. The climatic anomalies of the 530s were 
ultimately responsible for the outbreak of the plague, the rise of the 
Avars and the Avaroslavic seizure of the Balkans, the Persian occupation 
and the emergence of Islam. It would surpass the scope of this paper 
to analyse this connection in detail, but it seems safe to say that as 
it stands it constitutes an over simplistic, monocausal explanation of 
historical causation that does not do justice to the complex it appears 
to discuss. The natural phenomena certainly played an important part 
in population movements of the period: it is quite logical, for example, 
that a nomadic people will react to a prolonged climatic anomaly in 
order to save its livestock and consequently to preserve its own 
existence. Nevertheless, it is a huge step to assume that the nomadic 
Avars descended to the south and invaded the Byzantine Empire merely 
as a result of climatic phenomena. The same may be said of the 
eruption of the plague. Climatic anomalies may in fact have caused 
the multiplication and subsequent migration of wild rodents infected 
with this disease to move from their foci towards human habitation 
in Bast Africa and thus disseminate the disease. But such climatic 
phenomena were not infrequent — though admittedly the Dust-veil 
event seems to have been a particularly lasting one. This model cannot 
explain why the plague broke out the moment it did; it provides a 
possible explanation, but not a certain one, as it concentrates on only 
one particular aspect of historical causation and leaves out many others. 

Research on the plague has today reached a high standard, with 
often contradictory positions being argued for its role in particular 
periods, and a large source base that has been accumulated over a 
century of scholarly work. Future studies on this topic will need to 
take both these parts into consideration and move into discussing 
particular aspects of the disease that have not been explored in detail 
so far: the epigraphic material, for example, can certainly yield fruitful 
results, provided its limitations for historical interpretation are accepted. 
Equally promising is the medical identification of the disease through 
the isolation of bacterial DNA. The Justinianic Plague still has a lot 
to disclose. 
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The legend of Basil 
the Bulgar-slayer 
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Abstract 

This article surveys the reputation of the emperor Basil II as the Bulgar- 
slayer from the twentieth to the eleventh century. Basil featured in a number 
of historical and literary works at the time of the ‘Macedonian Struggle'(1904- 
8). In the nineteenth century Basil was considered a key historical figure by 
those seeking to establish hellenic continuity: he had a particular connection 
with both Athens and Constantinople, the two poles of hellenism. Basil was 
largely ignored during the Tourkokratia, but for four centuries before 1453 
he was considered an exemplary ruler. Stories of Basil's martial prowess, 
particularly against the Bulgarians, circulated widely after his death in 1025. 
However, he was not called Voulgaroktonos until Byzantine struggles with 
Bulgaria recommenced, more than 150 years later. 


The principal historians of the Byzantine empire writing in the first 
half of the twentieth century agreed that the reign of the emperor 
Basil II (976-1025) marked the apogee of the medieval Byzantine 
state, and brought to an end the ‘golden age’ which had commenced 
under his great-great grandfather, Basil I.! Basil IPs greatest 
achievement was the annexation of Bulgaria, following a protracted 
and bloody war. The most notorious, although far from the last, act 
in the war was the Battle of Kleidion, on 29 July 1014, where Basil 
captured 15,000 Bulgarians, and blinded ninety-nine of each hundred, 
leaving a single eye to the hundredth so that he could lead his wretched 
comrades home. Seeing his troops returning mutilated, the Bulgarian 
Tsar Samuil died of a heart attack, and in victory Basil was hailed 


1. A.A. Vasiliev, Histoire de l'empire byzantin, 2 vols. (Paris 1932) I, 397, originally 
published in Russian in 1917; C. Diehl, Histoire de l’empire byzantin (Paris 1919) 
90-1, 106-8; S. Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation (London 1933) 48-9; N. Iorga, 
Histoire de la vie byzantine. Empire et civilisation, Yl. L'empire moyen de civilisation 
hellénique (Bucharest 1934) 201; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 2nd 
English ed. (Oxford 1968) 298-9, 315, originally published in German in 1940; 
L. Brehier, Le monde byzantin, I. Vie et mort de Byzance (Paris 1948) 212-13, 238. 
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as Voulgaroktonos, the ‘Bulgar-slayer’.* This familiar interpretation 
of Basil's actions and achievements follows the earliest extant account 
of Basil's campaigns, contained in the Synopsis Historion of John 
Skylitzes, and was expounded most fully by Gustave Schlumberger 
in the last scholarly monograph devoted to Basil.’ In recent years 
serious critical historians have questioned this interpretation,* although 
it still features in popular literature. This paper does not offer a new 
account of Basil's reign, but is a survey of Basil's reputation as the 
Bulgar-slayer, and of his reign as the culmination of a 'golden age', 
from the present to the time of his death.* 


Byzantium and the Bulgar-slayer in nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Greece 

It is now widely realized that Byzantine history began to play a 
significant role in Greek life and thought in the context of the struggle 


2. Vasiliev, Histoire de l'empire byzantin, 423; Diehl, Histoire de l'empire byzantin, 
104; Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation, 49; Iorga, Histoire de la vie byzantine, Il, 200; 
Ostrogorsky, Byzantine State, 310. 

3. G. Schlumberger, L'épopée byzantine à la fin du dixième siècle, Il. Basile H le 
tueur des Bulgares (Paris 1900). 

4. In fact, the first notable dissenting voice was that of A. Toynbee, The Place of 
Mediaeval and Modern Greece in History. Inaugural lecture of the Koraes Chair of 
Modern Greek and Byzantine Language, Literature and History (London 1919) 22-3, 
who maintained that Basil's campaigns overstretched the empire. For a recent, and far 
fuller analysis in the same vein, see M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204: a 
political history, 2nd ed. (London 1997) 24-34, on Basil's tainted legacy. A forceful 
endorsement of Basil's civilian successors was offered by P. Lemerle, Cinq études sur 
le XI€ siécle byzantin (Paris 1977) 249-312, who questioned the correlation between 
military expansion and the notion of apogee. Similar sentiments are implicit in the 
analysis by A. Ducellier, Byzance et le monde orthodoxe (Paris 1986) 140-50, esp. 148: 
‘A la mort de Basile II il semblait que l'Empire eût atteint le sommet de sa puissance 
militaire et politique' (my italics). Most recently see the critical comments by W. 
Treadgold, A History of Byzantine State and Society (Stanford 1997) 513-33. 

5. J.J. Norwich, Byzantium: the Apogee (Harmondworth 1991) 266, where decline 
is said to have begun the day after Basil died (cf. Runciman, Byzantine Civilisation, 
49, for a very similar phrase). Lord Norwich freely admits in the preface to his Penguin 
paperback that his works are not intended as serious historical scholarship. 

6. A fresh account of Basil's reign has been provided in an unpublished doctoral 
thesis by Catherine Holmes, Basil II and the Government of Empire (976-1025), DPhil 
(Oxford 1999), I have published my thoughts on Basil's Bulgarian campaigns in 
P. Stephenson, Byzantium’s Balkan Frontier: a political study of the northern Balkans, 
900-1204 (Cambridge 2000) 58-79. 
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for emancipation from Ottoman rule.’ That is not to say that a 
Byzantine tradition did not endure through the period of Ottoman 
domination, and we will return to this below. However, we must draw 
a distinction between the Byzantinism of the Tourkokratia, and the 
vision of Byzantium which emerged in the independent Greek state.? 
Moreover, for the century before 1821 the classical past prevailed 
over the Byzantine period for those seeking a model past for the new 
Greece. The Byzantine centuries were considered dark by Greek 
intellectuals of the Enlightenment. The most famous detractor was 
Adamantios Korais, for whom ‘Byzantium stood for obscurantism, 
monkishness, oppression, inertia'.? Korais championed instead the 
ideal of classical Greece, and the example of revolutionary France. 
He was present in Paris in 1789, and believed that modern Greeks, 
in order to emulate their ancient forebears, could do no better than 
imitate the French. 

Korais' contemporary Rigas Velestinlis also took the French 
Revolution as his inspiration. His publications included a projected 
constitution, modelled on the French constitutions of 1793 and 1795, 
for a new state called the Elliniki Dimokratia, or Hellenic Republic. 
It was to be a unitary, not a federal, state which embraced the whole 
Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor. Sovereignty was to reside in the 
people, who were to comprise all the state's inhabitants without 
distinction of language or religion. However, the official language 
was to be Greek. In Richard Clogg’s words: ‘Essentially, what Rigas 
seems to have envisaged was a kind of restored Byzantine Empire 
with republican in the place of monarchical institutions, ruled, as in 
Byzantium, by an elite that was Greek by culture if not necessarily 


7. Byzantium came to play a role in Ottoman Turkish thought only after 1870, 
probably as a reaction to Greek claims. See M. Ursinus, ‘From Süleyman Pasha to 
Mehmet Fuat Kóprülü: Roman and Byzantine history in late Ottoman historiography', 
BMGS 12 (1988) 305-14. 

8. C. Mango, ‘Byzantium and Romantic Hellenism’, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 29 (1965) 29-43; reprinted in his Byzantium and its Image (London 
1984) no. I. This was Mango's inaugural lecture in the Koraes Chair, King's College, 
London. 

9. C. Mango, 'Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism’, 37. 
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by race.'? However, there were substantial problems with Rigas’ 
vision of a Greek nation state as a restored Byzantine empire, not 
least the fact that the Byzantine system was monarchical and anti- 
national.! To serve as a model, therefore, Byzantium had to be 
redefined so that it might fit within, and not contradict, the national, 
and nationalistic, framework of nineteenth-century Greece. 

In the middle years of the nineteenth century Byzantium was 
embraced by scholars of philology, linguistics and folklore as the 
missing link which proved the continuity of hellenism. Byzantine 
texts were compiled, edited and published, and Byzantine themes 
were a commonplace in contemporary literature. Much recent work 
has explored this Byzantine renaissance.'? Most importantly for our 
purposes, the history of the Byzantine empire was embraced as subject 
worthy of study, and redefined as the history of medieval Greece. 
The greatest exponent of Greek historical continuity was Konstantinos 
Paparrigopoulos, author of the monumental History of the Greek 
Nation. Paparrigopoulos' task was to chart the passage of 'the Greek 
nation' (to ellinikon ethnos) from origins to emancipation, through 


10. R. Clogg, ‘Aspects of the Movement for Greek Independence’, in R. Clogg, ed., 
The Struggle for Greek Independence. Essays to mark the 150th anniversary of the 
Greek War of Independence (London 1973) 1-40, at 28. Cf. D.A. Zakythinos, The Making 
of Modern Greece from Byzantium to Independence (Oxford 1976) 157-67, 163: ‘Clearly 
the principle governing Rhigas's state is to be a racial and religious tolerance which 
will lead to such a degree of joint solidarity that “the Bulgar must feel himself roused 
when the Greek suffers and the Greek in his turn must feel for the Bulgar” '. 

11. Pace the convincing arguments advanced by P. Magdalino, ‘Hellenism and 
Nationalism in Byzantium', in his Tradition and Transformation in Medieval Byzantium 
(Aldershot 1991) no. XIV, 1-9; reprinted, with same pagination, in J. Burke & 
S. Gauntlett, eds., Neohellenism (Australian National University: Humanities Research 
Monograph 5. Melbourne 1992). 

12. This is true both in Greece and elsewhere. For example, in Athens, between 
November 1993 and May 1994, a series of lectures, now a published series of pamphlets, 
addressed ‘Byzantine Reality and Neohellenic Interpretations’ (Vyzantini pragmatikotita 
kai neoellinikes ermineies). Elsewhere, see, for example, M. Alexiou, “Writing against 
silence: antithesis and ekphrasis in the prose fiction of Georgios Vizyenos', DOP 47 
(1993) 263-86, which was initially presented at a colloquium entitled “The Familiar 
Stranger: Byzantium in Modern Greece', held at Dumbarton Oaks in May 1991. Similar 
themes were explored at a colloquium held at King's College, London, in May 1996: 
D. Ricks & P. Magdalino, eds., Byzantium and the Modern Greek Identity (Aldershot 
1998). 
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the Byzantine era which he rechristened the age of the Hellenic 
Empire of Constantinople. The 'golden age' of that empire was the 
period A.D. 867-1025, when the frontiers of Greece reached their 
greatest extent and Greek cultural hegemony was established 
throughout southeastern Europe and Anatolia. Initially a mere sketch 
intended for school-children, Paparrigopoulos' vision expanded to 
five volumes for the second definitive edition (1885-7), of which 
three volumes were devoted to Byzantine history.! 

Paparrigopoulos gave solid historical foundations to contemporary 
Greek political ambitions. In the decade before the first edition of 
his history appeared, in the context of a debate over the relative rights 
of Greeks living within (autochthons) and outside (heterochtons) the 
borders of the new kingdom, a new doctrine had emerged. The Great 
Idea (Megali Idea), expounded first and famously by Ioanis Kolettis 
in 1844, was to make all Greeks autochthons by extending the borders 
of the kingdom by force of arms. Although Kolettis did not mention 
Byzantium, Paparrigopoulos established a link between the medieval 
empire and the Great Idea within the prevailing political culture of 
‘Romantic Hellenism'.!^ ‘In this way,’ Mango observed, “Byzantinism 
and hellenism were fused into one ... the Parthenon and St. Sophia 
were seen as complementary expressions of the same national genius." !^ 
Basil the Bulgar-slayer had a particular role to play in this fusion. 
In Paparrigopoulos' history, Basil I, the founder of the Macedonian 
dynasty was held to have established a line which reached its climax 
with his great-great-great grandson, Basil II. This second Basil fought 
the Bulgarians to a standstill, earning himself the name Voulgaroktonos, 
and celebrated his victory first in Athens and then in Constantinople, 
the two poles of hellenism.!ó 


13. K. Paparrigopoulos, Istoria tou elliniki ethnous [i proti morfi: 1853], ed. K. Th. 
Dimaras (Athens 1970); Istoria tou elliniki ethnous, 5 vols. (Athens 1860-74; 2nd ed. 
1885-7). 

14. P. Kitromilides, ‘On the intellectual content of Greek nationalism: Paparrigopoulos, 
Byzantium and the Great Idea', in Ricks & Magdalino, eds., Byzantium and the Modern 
Greek Identity, 25-33, 28. 

15. Mango, 'Byzantinism and Romantic Hellenism’, 42. Cf. Magdalino, ‘Hellenism 
and Nationalism', 13-15, for the rediscovery of Athens, and hellenism, in twelfth- 
century Byzantium. 

16. Paparrigopoulos, storia tou elliniki ethnous [1853], 105-6. 
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Paparrigopoulos' view was supported, and expanded upon by George 
Finlay in the first of two volumes in his History of Greece devoted 
to the history of the Byzantine Empire." 


Basil was the only emperor who for several ages honoured Athens with a 
visit. Many magnificent structures in the town, and the temples of the Acropolis, 
had then hardly suffered any rude touches from the hand of time. If the original 
splendour of the external paintings and gilding which once adorned the 
Parthenon of Pericles had faded, the mural paintings of saints, martyrs, emperors, 
and empresses, that covered the interior of the cella, gave a new interest to 
the church of the Virgin, into which it had been transformed. The mind of 
Basil, though insensible to Hellenic literature, was deeply sensible of religious 
impressions, and the glorious combination of beauty in art and nature that he 
saw in the Acropolis touched his stern soul. He testified his feelings by splendid 
gifts to the city, and rich dedications at the shrine of the Virgin in the Parthenon. 
From Greece the emperor returned to Constantinople, where he indulged 
himself in the pomp of triumph, making his entry into his capital by the 
Golden Gate, and listening with satisfaction to the cries of the populace, who 
applauded his cruelty by saluting him with the title "The Slayer of the 
Bulgarians'. 


Finlay's views were influenced by the main trends of national historical 
scholarship in Athens, where he lived and wrote after 1827, and 
therefore he believed that Basil's reign was 'the culminating point 
of Byzantine greatness'.!? However, Finlay astutely noted that Basil's 
‘barbarous title [Voulgaroktonos] is not mentioned by the writers 
nearest his own time’.'? Finlay offered the further pertinent observation, 
that the “Byzantine empire had never had less of a national character 


17. G. Finlay, A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to the Present 
Time, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864, 2nd ed., ed. H.F. Tozer (Oxford 1877). Volume two, 
the first on the Byzantine empire, was posthumously reissued as G. Finlay, History 
of the Byzantine empire from DCCXVI to MLVII (London 1906). This title is slightly 
misleading since, according to J.M. Hussey, 'George Finlay in perspective — a 
centenary reappraisal', The Annual of the British School at Athens 70 (1975) 135-44, 
140: 'to assess [Finlay] fairly, particularly on the Byzantine period, it must be 
remembered that he was writing about what he calls “the fortunes of the Greek nation". 
This led him to omit much that would now be included in any "Byzantine" history.’ 
I am less convinced that Finlay saw a substantial difference between Byzantium and 
medieval Greece. 

18. Finlay, History of Greece, II, 368. 

19. Finlay, History of Greece, II, 383, no. 2. 
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than at the present period, when its military glory reached the highest 
pitch.” However, by this he meant that no ‘national population’, 
meaning Greeks, were introduced as settlers in the lands despoiled 
by Basil's campaign against the ‘national energy ... of the united 
Bulgarians and Sclavonians' .?? 

Basil's journey to Athens was indeed remarkable, and inspired 
comment also from William Miller, the British philhellene, traveller 
and writer, who interpreted Basil's actions in similar terms. In Miller's 
account, Basil “proceeded to Athens, which no Byzantine emperor 
had visited since the days of Constans II’. This was appropriate 
because the whole ‘Balkan peninsula was once again under Greek 
domination. In the Church of the Virgin on the Akropolis, the very 
centre and shrine of the old Hellenic life in bygone days, the victorious 
emperor offered up thanks to Almighty God.' Miller also proposed 
that Basil's special feeling for Athens, which saw him donate spoils 
of war to, and commission frescoes for, the Church of the Virgin, 
was emulated by others. This, he explained, was the reason for the 
abundance of churches in Athens built or restored in the early eleventh 
century. It is now clear that this phenomenon is not limited to 
Athens, but a consequence of the increasing wealth of the empire as 
a whole, and the provincial magnates in particular, in this period. 
For example, at Kastoria, in the heart of the region where Basil 
campaigned, there are still more surviving churches of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, which are testament not to the hellenism, but 
to the increased wealth, of the local aristocracy. 

The most imaginative interpretation of Basil's journey to Athens 
was offered by Kostis Palamas in his epic poem / flogera tou Vasilia 
(The King's Flute), and we will return to this below. Palamas, in 
contradiction of Finlay, interpreted the journey to Athens as an 
expression of Basil's profound hellenism.? In fact, it is clear that 
Basil's intention was to mark his victories with processions and 


20. Finlay, History of Greece, II, 383. 

21. W. Miller, Essays in the Latin Orient (Cambridge 1921) 47-8. 

22. K. Palamas, The King's Flute, tr. T.P. Stefaniades & G.C. Katsimbalis (The 
Kostes Palamas Institute 4. Athens 1982). 
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thanksgiving in a number of locations which had suffered from 
Bulgarian raids in the preceding years. On two occasions, raids had 
reached the Peloponnese and Attica had been ravaged. Athens, 
therefore, was both an appropriate and resonant location for 
celebrations. If Basil thought more fondly of Athens than other cities, 
we can identify a rather different sentiment in the verse of his 
contemporary, John Geometres, and one which, once again, contradicts 
Finlay. Geometres expressed a gloating sense of satisfaction that 
Athens had declined so in comparison to Constantinople.? Perhaps 
it would be too romantic to suggest an enduring link between Basil 
and Athens in the fact that twelve streets in the modern city are 
named Odos Voulgaroktonou.^ 

Basil's journey from Athens to Constantinople in 1019 took him 
back through Macedonia, the scene of his recent victories. That region 
was also the focus for Greek attention in the late nineteenth century 
as the expansionist state sought to fulfil the Great Idea. In 1870, 
aware of Greek territorial aspirations, the Ottoman administration 
recognized a Bulgarian Church, the Exarchate, which was independent 
of the Ecumenical Patriarch. Thereafter Greece and Bulgaria advanced 
competing claims to the ‘national consciousness’ of the inhabitants 
of the region which lay between them, Macedonia. In 1893 a body 
later known as the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization 
(IMRO) was formed, whose objective was to achieve autonomy for 
the region through mass uprising. In 1894 an alternative vision was 
put forward by the so-called Supreme Committee, which favoured 
incorporation of an autonomous Macedonia into Bulgaria. With so 
many competing claims and visions for the future of the region and 
its people, armed conflict was always the most likely outcome. 
However, victory for Greece in the so-called ‘Macedonian Struggle’ 
of 1904-8, did not settle the ‘Macedonian Question’. In 1912 the 
Greeks and Bulgarians allied successfully, with the Serbs and 
Montenegrins, against the Ottomans in the First Balkan War. This 


23. John Geometres, MPG, 106, 950-1; noted by Magdalino, ‘Hellenism and 
Nationalism’, 13, n. 71. 
24. A. Verouka, / onomatothesia odon kai plateion (Athens 1995) 70-1, 80. 
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was brought to an end by the treaty of London (30 May 1913), which 
focused attention back on Macedonia. According to the settlement, 
Serbia and Greece received the largest parts of Macedonia. The 
Bulgarians demanded a larger share, to compensate for the loss of 
the southern Dobrudja (to Romania), and insisted that the issue be 
subjected to Russsian arbitration. Serbian and Greek refusals led the 
Bulgarians to declare war on their recent allies (29 June 1913). 
However, the Second Balkan War was short-lived: the threat of 
Romanian mobilization forced the Bulgarians to sue for peace, and 
the treaties of Bucharest (10 August) and Constantinople (13 October) 
saw Bulgaria lose all but Pirin Macedonia and a portion of Thrace.» 

The Bulgar-slayer came truly to the fore in Greek literature at the 
time of the Macedonian Struggle and the Balkan Wars. Basil's 
appearance in Greek poetry and fiction is better explored by experts 
in literature, and for that reason I will limit my observations. The 
aforementioned poem by Palamas, The King's Flute, was dedicated 
on 1 August 1909. At the same time a number of works of less 
enduring appeal appeared, with such titles as Basil the Bulgar-slayer: 
an original historical novel and The Warsongs of the Bulgar-slayer.”® 
The most notable works of prose fiction were two novels for children 
by Penelope Delta, Gia tin Patrida (For the Homeland) and Ton kairo 
tou Voulgaroktonou (In the time of the Bulgar-slayer), published in 
1909 and 1911. The best poetry and prose fiction was not without a 
solid historical base: Palamas drew the fond attention of the great 
French Byzantinist Charles Diehl, who contributed a preface to the 
French translation of The King’s Flute in 1934. Diehl wrote of Palamas, 
'It would be difficult, I think, to know the history of Byzantium 
better than the great Greek poet, or to have a better feeling for its 


25. Accessible outlines of this period are contained in R. Clogg, A Concise History 
of Greece (Cambridge 1992) 47-99; R.J. Crampton, A Concise History of Bulgaria 
(Cambridge 1997) 120-48. Cf. B. Gounaris, ‘Reassessing ninety years of Greek 
historiography on the “Struggle for Macedonia 1904-1908" °, in P. Mackridge & E. 
Yannakakis, eds., Ourselves and Others: the development of Greek Macedonian cultural 
identity since 1912 (Oxford 1997) 25-37. 

26. These, amongst others, are noted by V. Laordas, 7 Pinelopi Delta kai i Makedonia 
(Thessaloniki 1958) 35. 
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grandeur and beauty." Delta’s novels, in turn, gained the attention 
and approval of a second eminent French scholar, the biographer of 
Basil II, Gustave Schlumberger. Delta corresponded regularly with 
Schlumberger, whose grand narratives she cited as her source for all 
historical information on Basil, and whose friendly support inspired 
her to dedicate to him Jn the time of the Bulgar-slayer.?? 

By the efforts, in no small part, of these writers, the story of the 
Bulgar-slayer re-entered the popular imagination. Just, as we will see 
below, stories of Basil's battles were widely known at the time of 
St. Nikon, so it was again in the early years of the twentieth century. 
Moreover, the story of the discovery and transferal of Basil's skeleton 
which was invoked in Palamas' epic poem, and to which we will 
also return below, was apparently shown to be true when, in 1914, 
a sarcophagus was discovered during excavations at the Hedomon 
Palace in Constantinople. It was enthusiastically, but wrongly, thought 
to belong to Basil Voulgaroktonos.? Clearly, Basil had been drawn 
out of the academic realm of medieval history into the turmoil of 
contemporary politics. 

The role of Byzantium, and in particular of the Bulgar-slayer, in 
contemporary Greece was a subject of interest among Byzantinists and 
philhellenes in Britain and France. For example, Gustave Schlumberger 


27. Palamas, The King's Flute, 14. 

28. P. Delta, Ton kairo tou Voulgaroktonou (Athens 1911). The letters exchanged 
by Delta and Schlumberger have been published: Lettres de deux amis. Une 
correspondance entre Pénélope S. Delta et Gustave Schlumberger, suivie de quelques 
lettres de Gabriel Millet, ed. X. Lefcoparidis (Athens 1962). See now M. Spanaki, 
‘Byzantium and the novel in the twentieth century: from Penelope Delta to Maro 
Douka', in Ricks & Magdalino, eds., Byzantium and the Modern Greek Identity, 
119-30; F. Tinnefeld, ‘Die Zeit Basileios II. in neugriechischen Romanen und Dramen 
des 20. Jahrhunderts’, in: Byzantinische Stoffe und Motive in der europdische Literatur 
des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, ed. E. Konstantinou (Frankfurt am Main 1998) 317-36. 

29. P.J. Thibaut, 'L'Hebdomon de Constantinople. Nouvel examen topographique’, 
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to date from the 5th century A.D.: Th. Makridy [Makrides| & J. Ebersolt, ‘Monuments 
funéraires de Constantinople’, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 46 (1922) 363-93; 
J. Ebersolt, Mission archéologique de Constantinople 1920 (Paris 1921) 1-27. In a 
later article, Th. K. Makrides, “Fo Vyzantinon Hebdomon kai i par'afti Moni’, Thrakika 
12 (1939) 35-80, attributed to Basil a second sarcophagus, of white marble, which in 
1939 was a water fountain in a small square in Bakirkóy (Makrikeuy); that is, in the 
western portion of what had been the Hebdomon Palace. See also, J. Demangel, 
Contribution à la topographie de l'Hebdomon (Paris 1945) 1-2, 53-4. 
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followed Balkan politics closely, and was vehemently pro-Greek.*° 
Moreover, William Miller wrote regularly on Balkan politics from a 
Greek perspective for a number of journals in Britain, and was also 
writing a volume on the Greeks for the popular series History of the 
Peoples. In the first chapter of this book he wrote 'Modern Greece 
is politically ... far more the child of the Byzantine Empire than she 
is the grandchild of the little classical republics'. Miller adhered to 
the notion that the Great Idea implied no more than the restoration 
of the hellenic empire to her appropriate limits, and stated in particular 
that ‘Modern Greek statesmen have dreamed of reviving ... the 
exploits of ... Basil IL, the "Bulgar-slayer," in driving the Bulgarians 
from Macedonia. '?! | 

It fell, some might later have felt inevitably, to Arnold Toynbee, to 
reconsider the historical Basil, and point out some cracks in the veneer 
of hellenic historical continuity, in his inaugural lecture in the Koraes 
Chair of King's College, London, in October 1919. Toynbee saw the 
rupture in Greek history as the period of the Avar, Slavic and Bulgar 
invasions which were 'contemporary with, and comparable to our 
Western Dark Age'.? In making this point, Toynbee compared Basil 
II with another great emperor, Justinian I (527-65), who, he concluded, 
by waging protracted wars in Italy, had exhausted the resources and 
resolve of his people, and thus sacrificed the Balkans to the Avars 
twenty-five years later. Similarly, ‘Because Basil II fought a twenty- 
three years war against the Bulgars to reconquer the Balkans (996-1019), 
Anatolia, fifty years afterwards, had to be yielded to the Seljuk Turk.'? 
Toynbee invited his audience to compare the Balkan peninsula in 565, 
the year of Justinian's death, with the same lands after Basil II's 
reconquests. The frontiers of the empire, he observed, would be the 
same, and this might support a notion of continuity. ‘But if we had 
an atlas depicting changes not of governments, but of language and 


30. See, for example, his letter to Delta dated 7 April 1913: Lettres de deux amis, 
ed. Lefcoparidis, 53-5, no. 17. 
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nationality, we should receive a contrary impression.” Indeed, he 
continued, ‘Basil the slayer of Bulgars ... could not restore Justinian's 
Balkan world, and his statesmanlike respect for the national individuality 
of the conquered Slav populations was an admission that the forces 
of racial change were stronger than the Imperial restoration.'?5 If we 
substitute for ‘nationality’, ‘national’ and ‘racial’, the terms currently 
in vogue ‘ethnicity’ and ‘ethnic’, Toynbee’s statements are astute. 
However, we may not do this because it is in Toynbee’s choice of 
language that we may discern his principal concern in delivering his 
lecture. 

Toynbee’s inaugural was delivered in London even as the Paris Peace 
Conference was underway, and his opinions on the place of modern 
Greece, as distinct from medieval Greece, in history were intended to 
be understood in that context. He made this clear in his conclusion, 
where he referred to the peace conference, and suggested that the new 
Greece should be the intermediary between Europe and the Middle 
East. Toynbee was rapidly disabused of that notion when, shortly 
afterwards, he travelled extensively in Asia Minor as special corres- 
pondent for the Manchester Guardian. His inimical reports on Greek 
activities led to his resignation from the Koraes Chair, and his withdrawal, 
for more than forty years, from the study of medieval Greece. the 
Bulgar-slayer, in contrast, returned to the Middle Ages, as the Greeks, 
following defeat in Asia Minor, abandoned the Great Idea. 


The Bulgar-slayer and the Byzantine tradition during the Tourkokratia 
An awareness of a common Greek past certainly existed in the first 
centuries of the Tourkokratia, the period of Turkish rule. However, 


34. Toynbee, Mediaeval and Modern Greece, 11. Toynbee was well aware that 
several such maps had been produced in the preceding years. The most thorough 
examples are contained in J. Cvijić, La péninsule balkanique. Géographie humaine 
(Paris 1918). 

35. Toynbee, Mediaeval and Modern Greece, 12. For Basil's ‘statesmanlike’ behaviour 
see now Stephenson, Byzantium's Balkan Frontier, 69-70, 76-9. 

36. R. Clogg, Politics and the Academy. Arnold Toynbee and the Koraes Chair (London 
1986). Toynbee rapidly revised his findings for publication as The Western Question in 
Greece and Turkey. A study in the contact of civilisations (London 1922). Given the 
clear discrepancy between Toynbee's and Miller's sentiments at this time it is interesting 
to note that Miller had been the first-choice candidate for the Koraes Chair. 
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the Byzantine centuries were not regarded then, as they came to be 
in the nineteenth century, as a golden age of freedom and heroes, and 
historical stories were not used to construct a sense of community 
among Greek speakers under Ottoman rule. Literature in Greek followed 
strictly in the tradition of pre-1453 Byzantine literature, being largely 
theological, but including also contemporary chronicles, collections 
of letters, laudatory poetry and school textbooks. Output was substantial, 
but, according to one commentator, “entirely devoid of literary merit’ .37 

One element of the Byzantine tradition that attracted especial attention 
among all literate Greeks through the Tourkokratia was messianic and 
prophetic literature. As we will see below, in one of the first extant 
instances that Basil is mentioned by a Byzantine author with the epithet 
Voulgaroktonos, he is cast in the role of prophet. The historian Niketas 
Choniates, writing after 1206, records that Basil's ‘soul was aggrieved’ 
because the emperor Isaak II Angelos (1185-95) had failed to take 
account of ‘all his [Basil’s] writings that he had lodged in the monastery 
at Sosthenion, among which he had prophesied the revolution of the 
Vlachs'. Isaak accused Basil of having ‘belched forth empty lies and 
vain prophecies as from the bay-eating throat and tripod’, referring 
thus to the Pythian oracle at Delphi.?? 

As far as I am aware, oracles attributed to Basil did not retain 
widespread popularity, and his memory was not much invoked during 
the Tourkokratia.? Nevertheless, it is worth considering briefly a 


37. C. Mango, “The Phanariots and the Byzantine tradition’, in Clogg, ed., The Struggle 
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Constantinople in 1453', in C. & B. Jelavich, eds., The Balkans in Transition. Essays 
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parallel, the so-called Oracles of Leo the Wise. These oracles took 
the form of sixteen iambic poems illustrated with a symbolical picture 
which foretold the fate of several emperors and their capital city, 
Constantinople. They were widely known as early as the mid-twelfth 
century, when they were interpreted somewhat inconsistently to explain 
aspects of the reigns of the Komnenian emperors. By the end of the 
thirteenth century the form of the illustrated oracles was fixed, and 
a group of longer poems in popular Greek had been added, reflecting 
their continued popularity and vitality. However, it was in the two 
centuries after the fall of Constantinople that the number of manuscript 
copies produced was, in Cyril Mango's words, ‘truly staggering’ .*! 
After 1453 the Leonine oracles were taken to foretell the deliverance 
of the City from Turkish domination. Thus, according to the sixteenth- 
century Chronicon maius of Pseudo-Phrantzes: “The most wise Leo, 
emperor of the Romans, himself made a prediction and found that 
the powerful race of the Agarenes [Turks] was to abide for a thrice- 
numbered circle, that is three hundred years.’ Pseudo-Phrantzes clearly 
identified Leo the Wise as the Byzantine emperor Leo VI (886-912). 
However, as Cyril Mango has convincingly demonstrated, the emperor 
Leo VI, although known in his own time as Sophos, the Wise, was 
not associated with the oracles until centuries after his death. It is 
likely that Leo the Wise was previously identified as Leo the 
Mathematician, one of the prominent figures in the Byzantine 
intellectual revival of the mid-ninth century, a generation before Leo 
VI came to power. Therefore, through a misunderstanding, and the 
subsequent wide circulation and evolution of a group of oracles, a 
rather unspectacular Byzantine emperor became the prophet of Greek 
emancipation.? As we have already seen, a similar fate befell Leo 
VI's great-great grandson, Basil the Bulgar-slayer, in the nineteenth 
century. It remains to be established when this epithet first came to 


40. C. Mango, 'The legend of Leo the Wise', ZRVI 6 (1960) 59-93, 78; reprinted 
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Wise', in P. Magdalino, ed., New Constantines: the rhythm of imperial renewal in 
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be applied to Basil, and how far it was a reflection of his actions 
and achievements. 


The Bulgar-slayer in Byzantine literature 

Basil II wanted to be remembered as a victorious general. His 
verse epitaph, originally an inscription on his sarcophagus but now 
preserved only in four manuscripts dating from the late thirteenth to 
fifteenth centuries, states that no-one saw his spear lie still during 
his fifty-year reign. Similarly, the much reproduced illumination in 
Basil's psalter, now in the library of St. Mark in Venice, shows the 
emperor holding a spear and sword, surrounded by military saints, 
and standing over his defeated enemies. Therefore, it has generally 
been assumed that Basil came to be known by the cognomen 
Voulgaroktonos as a consequence of a systematic and bloody reconquest 
of Bulgaria between 1001 and 1018. However, we have no 
contemporary account of Basil's Balkan wars, and therefore no 
indication that his contemporaries referred to him as Voulgaroktonos. 
Indeed, after his victory celebrations in Athens and Constantinople, 
Basil may well have thought it sensible to play down the crueller 
aspects of his campaigns, and promote harmony between his Greek- 
and Slavic-speaking subjects in the new administrative district of 
Bulgaria. 

If Basil was known generally as the Bulgar-slayer in the eleventh 
century we might expect him to have been thus styled by eleventh- 
century historians. He was not. Michael Psellos' account of Basil's 
reign was composed within thirty years of the emperor's death. While 
military matters do not feature in Psellos' account — he fails entirely 
to mention Basil's Bulgarian campaigns, and notes only in passing 
that Basil had conquered Bulgaria during an account of a rebellion 
there in 1040^ — he would surely have called Basil by the name 
most familiar to his contemporaries. Where Psellos needs to distinguish 


43. S.G. Mercati, 'Sull'epitafio di Basilio II Bulgaroctonos', in his Collecteana 
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Basil II from other Basils he does not use the cognomen Voulgaroktonos, 
but instead makes reference to Basil's lineage or birth, for example 
calling him the son of Romanos Il, or porphyrogennetos.* Historians 
with a more traditional interest in military matters also fail to associate 
Basil's Bulgarian wars with the use of the cognomen Voulgaroktonos. 
Michael Attaleiates, like Psellos, refers to Basil as porphyrogennetos.*6 

A brief account of Basil's activities in Bulgaria composed within 
a few years of the events described, but from a considerable distance, 
is provided by Yahya of Antioch. Yahya states that "The emperor 
took possession of [the Bulgarians'| fortresses, but showed himself 
to be well disposed towards them by awarding each an appropriate 
title. He preserved intact powerful fortresses, installing in them Greek 
governors, and razed others. He re-established order in Bulgaria, and 
named vasilikoi, functionaries charged with the administration of 
finances and state revenues. In this way the kingdom of Bulgaria 
was annexed to the empire and transformed into a katepanate.’*’ This 
appears to suggest that Basil's conquest of Bulgaria was not a protracted 
war of attrition against a centralized Slavic state, but rather as a series 
of negotiated settlements which secured the loyalty of regional and 
municipal potentates, Slavs and others, and extended Byzantine 
authority in a piecemeal fashion across the northern Balkans. 
Thereafter, Bulgaria was to be governed through existing local power 
structures overseen by Byzantine strategoi with broad jurisdictions. 
This observation if confirmed, as the end of the eleventh century, by 
Skylitzes Continuatus, who states that ‘when Bulgaria was annexed, 
[Basil] was not willing to make innovations in government or customs, 
but let them rule over their own lands and customs’.*® This is the 
position I have taken on Basil’s Bulgarian campaigns elsewhere, and 
I will not reprise my arguments here. It will suffice to note that 


45. Michel Psellos Chronographie, Il, 115, 130; Michaeli Pselli Poemata, ed. L.G. 
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neither Yahya nor Skylitzes Continuatus calls Basil ‘the Bulgar- 
slayer'.^? 

Early references to Basil's Bulgarian campaigns are contained in 
the Life of St. Nikon, composed in northern Greece around 1050. 
Here Basil is considered 'the most fortunate of all emperors ... 
[whose] life was famous and time of his rule the longest, and his 
trophies over opponents quite numerous'. It is further noted that by 
his hand ‘the nation of the numberless Bulgarian phalanx was struck 
down and humbled, as the story about him shows in fuller detail 
(my italics). This must refer to the story of the battle of Kleidion, 
to which we will return shortly. Certainly, the saint's life indicates 
that stories about Basil's Bulgarian campaigns circulated widely in 
northern Greece for decades after his death, and we must acknowledge 
the possibility that the epithet Voulgaroktonos may have been used. 
However, we have no corroboration of such a possibility in the Life 
of St. Nikon, or in any other contemporary work of hagiography. 

For Isaak I Komnenos (1057-9), who became emperor just a few 
years after the Life of St. Nikon was written, Basil was the archetypal 
warrior emperor. Isaak is said often to have quoted Basil, and sought 
to project a similar martial image for himself.” The most enduring 
evidence for this can be found on Isaak's gold coins on which, breaking 
with imperial tradition, he chose to portray himself holding not the 
labarum, the Byzantine imperial sceptre, but a drawn sword. Shortly 
afterwards, between 1072 and 1079, the Armenian historian, Aristakes 
of Lastivert, remembered Basil as ‘mighty among rulers and always 
victorious in battle, who had trampled underfoot many lands'.?? 

Basil II's Bulgarian campaigns received their fullest coverage during 
the reign of Alexios I Komnenos (1081-1118), in John Skylitzes' 
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Synopsis Historion. Skylitzes’ account of the battle of Kleidion, fought 
in 1014, deserves close attention. First, Skylitzes states that Basil 
invaded Bulgaria each year before 1014, but provides no further 
information to support this. Nevertheless, Skylitzes' statement alone 
has been taken as proof that Basil fought an arduous and protracted 
war intending to conquer Bulgaria. I believe that if Basil did indeed 
launch annual raids, it was not his intention to conquer Bulgaria, but 
rather to keep his troops in the field, and to accrue booty and prestige. 
This would then explain his first reaction on meeting solid resistance 
in 1014, which was to return home: hardly the actions of a man bent 
on the annihilation of an independent Bulgarian realm. Second, 
Skylitzes states that 15,000 Bulgarians were blinded: such a large 
number has to be questioned. We know that the Bulgarians fought 
on for four more years, so their forces cannot have been so depleted. 
Moreover, Skylitzes qualifies his own account with the aside 'they 
say’ (phasi), which is an indiction that the huge figure was subject 
to scrutiny even by contemporaries. Taking these two points together, 
we must question the veracity of Skylitzes' account. Furthermore, we 
cannot ignore the possibility that Skylitzes' had his own agenda. 

At the time Skylitzes was writing, certainly after 1079 and probably 
before 1096, Alexios I was engaged in a protracted series of campaigns 
in the northern Balkans. Alexios confronted both the Normans, who 
had invaded areas of modern northern Greece and Albania, and the 
Pechenegs, fierce steppe nomads who had crossed the Danube into 
modern Romania and Bulgaria. It has recently been suggested that 
Skylitzes wished to promote support for Alexios' Balkan campaigns. 
Indeed, if Skylitzes wrote his account in order to inspire military 
aristocrats to rally to Alexios' cause, we might better understand the 
chronicler's copious references to aristocrats — for example his 
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praising the general Nikephoros Xiphias far more highly than Basil 
himself for the victory at Kleidion — and his use of family names 
whenever possible. Basil's generals were the ancestors of Alexios' 
nobles, and the latter might thereby be inspired to emulate the 
prolonged efforts of their forebears." 

By the end of the eleventh century, therefore, Basil's reputation 
as a successful general in a Balkan context had been reworked by 
John Skylitzes. After Skylitzes, Basil remained an occasional 
touchstone for historians writing under Alexios I, his son John II 
(1118-43), and his grandson Manuel I (1143-80), who all personally 
commanded Byzantine armies in the northern Balkans. For example, 
John Tzetzes, a poet and courtier during Manuel's reign, reminded 
his contemporaries of the days when 'From the Pindos mountains 
and the area of Larissa, and from Dyrrachium they [the Bulgarians] 
once held sway almost as far as Constantinople, until the reign of 
the mighty emperor Basil, who completely subjugated them and made 
them subservient to the power of the Romans.' Notably, Basil was 
not called Voulgaroktonos by Tzetzes, nor by the twelfth-century 
historians John Zonaras and Constantine Manasses.? 

The Chronicle of the Priest of Duklja (Letopis'Popa Dukljanina, 
henceforth LPD), written in Bar (in modern Montenegro) in the late 
twelfth-century, but preserved only in sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century works in Latin and Croatian, provides unique information on 
Basil’s campaigns in Bulgaria between 1014 and 1018. Although the 
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veracity of the information must be questioned, the LPD provides 
the only detailed account of Basil's activities from a non-Byzantine 
perspective, and for that reason it demands our careful attention. The 
LPD states that after 1014 the Bulgarian leader, Gabriel Radomir, 
‘waged numerous wars against the Greeks during the reign of the 
Greek emperor Basil, and conquered all the lands as far as 
Constantinople'. Basil's solution was to have Gabriel Radomir 
murdered by his cousin, John Vladislav. Basil sent ambassadors to 
Vladislav to persuade him to kill Radomir with offers of gold and 
silver in abundance.” The offer seems also to have included control 
over the city of Dyrrachium (modern Durrés in Albania). The emperor 
reneged on this last promise, forcing Vladislav into a siege of the 
city. It is here that the Byzantine chronicler Skylitzes once again 
takes up the story, relating how the heroic commander Pegonites met 
and defeated Vladislav in single combat before the city's walls.^* We 
should prefer this account to the suggestions in the LPD that Vladislav 
was struck down by a vision of St. Vladimir (whom he had also 
murdered). The LPD then informs us that ‘after the death of Vladislav, 
emperor of the Bulgars, the emperor Basil mustered a mighty army 
and a powerful fleet, which he set to attacking the land until he 
captured the whole of Bulgaria, Raška [central Serbia] and Bosnia, 
and the whole of Dalmatia and the maritime cities as far as the border 
of Dalmatia Inferior’, which was deemed to be the river Cetina.^? At 
no point does the author of the LPD refer to Basil as ‘Bulgaroctonus’. 

By the second half of the twelfth century, Basil and his actions 
had been recalled by a number of historians and hagiographers, but 
he had never been called the Bulgar-slayer. However, extant 
historiography, as this survey indicates, is not abundant, and 
hagiography was a genre in decline. Other genres, on the other hand, 
were flourishing. One, panegyrical literature, we will return to below. 
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A second was theological writing, and in particular religious polemic.9 
Works devoted to the schism between Constantinople and Rome were 
increasingly common after 1100, and within this literature one can 
find allusions to a tradition that there was a schism during the 
patriarchate of Sergios II (999-1019), in the reign of Basil II. 

The first text to record the supposed schism is attributed to Niketas 
of Nicaea, chartophylax, the archivist of Hagia Sophia. The text, 
widely available in the edition produced by Angelo Mai, and 
reproduced by Migne (who added the date 1055), states that Sergios 
II was patriarch epi tou Voulgaroktonou, which is translated into Latin 
as “qui sub bulgaroctono' with the explicatory addition ‘(Basil II)’.®! 
Darrouzés has identified the author of this text as Niketas tis Koronitzas 
(or tis Koronidos), son of Koronitza (or Koronis, his mother), who 
is referred to as protosynkellos and chartophylax in a patriarchal act 
of 1051/2.? He noted further that Niketas Stethatos, biographer of 
St. Symeon the New Theologian, exchanged several letters with this 
Niketas, whom he always addressed as chartophylax and synkellos, 
tis Koronidos.9 Two eleventh-century lead seals have survived, one 
of Niketas [proto] synkellos and a second of Niketas chartophylax, 
both of which may have been struck by Niketas tis Koronidos.™ 
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However, several other men named Niketas held the office of 
chartophylax between 1050 and 1150, and, therefore, any one may 
conceivably have struck the second seal, and also have been the 
author of our text. 

A second Niketas, archdeacon and chartophylax, was mentioned 
in a patriarchal act of 1076/7.9 In 1081 this Niketas was promoted 
to the office of megas oikonomos, missing the two intervening positions 
of megas sakellarios and megas skevophylax, and so cannot have 
been the Niketas chartophylax who was the recipient of a letter sent 
by Archbishop Theophylact from Ohrid. The letter was sent, and the 
third Niketas must therefore have been chartophylax, between 1091 
and 1094, or between 1106 and 1111.59 Either of these two men may 
have been the Niketas chartophylax who became Metropolitan of 
Nicaea after the incumbent, Eustratios, was convicted of heresy in 
1117.9 Leib, and after him Michel and Beck, identified Niketas, 
Metropolitan of Nicaea, as the author of our text, and thus dated it 
to c. 1100.55 This would rule out a fourth potential author, the theologian 
Niketas ‘of Maroneia’, who held the office of chartophylax after 
1121/2, before his promotion to Metropolitan of Thessaloniki in 
1132/3, and wrote six dialogues between a Greek and Latin on the 
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procession of the Holy Spirit which were sympathetic to the Latin 
stance on the Filioque.9 

The text itself, which presents a brief outline on the history of 
schisms between Constantinople and Rome, reads like a series of 
notes taken from the patriarchal archives. Tia Kolbaba has suggested 
(in a personal communication) that this may have been requested by 
the emperor or patriarch, and the chartophylax, as patriarchal archivist, 
would have been the obvious person to conduct the research. This 
does not clarify the matter of date or authorship, since every patriarch 
or emperor between 1050 and 1150 would have been interested in 
the subject matter. However, we should remember that Alexios I 
Komnenos made several approaches to the pope, after 1089, on the 
subject of Church Union, and it seems likely that he would want to 
establish when and why the pope's name was removed from the 
diptychs. 

It is impossible, therefore, to be certain who composed the text, 
and in what circumstances. However, the essential point for the present 
study is that the text had enduring interest, and its brevity and clipped 
style encouraged later additions and revisions. The text has survived 
in four recensions, the earliest of which (Cod. Vat. Gr. 1150, fol. 
109B seq.) dates from the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century, 
and makes no mention of the Bulgar-slayer.?? A later version of the 
text (Cod. Monac. Gr. 256, fol. 442 seq.), of the fifteenth century, is 
similar, but contains a marginal note (fol. 444a) which provides 
additional information, in a second hand, on events during the 
patriarchate of Sergios ‘epi tou Voulgaroktonou' ?! The text published 
by Mai and Migne is the latest version which contains elements added 
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long after it was first composed, including the reference to the actions 
of Patriarch Sergios II ‘epi tou Voulgaroktonow’.’* The most obvious 
addition is the last paragraph which is devoted to Patriarch Michael 
Keroullarios. Notably, in this paragraph those who observe the Roman 
rite, who are called Romaioi throughout the rest of the text, are 
referred to as Latins (Latinoi).”° 

Darrouzés has suggested that the additions to the last part of this 
text were introduced by somebody familiar with later texts on the 
origins of the schism, and indeed in one such text we find a similar 
reference to the actions of Sergios in the reign of ‘Lord Basil the 
Bulgar-slayer' (kyrou Vasileiou tou Voulgaroktonou).”“ This second 
text was edited by Hergenróther, who grouped it with two further 
short texts from quite different manuscripts under the general heading 
opuscula de origine schismatis. In a separate work Hergenróther 
attributed the text to Nicholas, theologian and bishop of Methone 
(d. 1160-6), but it has since been established that none of the three 
opuscula were Nicholas' work, but date from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries." Therefore, we can state, with due caution, that 
references to Basil II as Voulgaroktonos in texts concerned with the 
schism, and by implication more generally in theological literature, 
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cannot be dated before c. 1200. It was at exactly this time that Basil's 
reputation as Bulgar-slayer was revived. 

In 1186 a rebellion by Vlachs and Bulgarians in the lands between 
the Balkan mountains and the lower Danube led to the foundation 
of what is now called the Second Bulgarian Empire. According to 
George Akropolites, writing in the later thirteenth century, Kalojan, 
the ruler of the Vlachs and Bulgarians after 1196, began to call 
himself Romaioktonos, ‘the Roman-slayer’, because he had heard that 
in the past the Roman emperor Basil had taken the name 
Voulgaroktonos to mark his victories over the Bulgarians.” For Kalojan 
to invoke, and invert, the reputation of the Bulgar-slayer suggests 
that the Byzantines were alluding to Basil’s exploits in the context 
of the renewed struggles in the northern Balkans. This is confirmed 
by the historian Niketas Choniates, who records that the emperor 
Isaak II Angelos failed in his attempts to crush the Vlachs and 
Bulgarians because he paid no heed to the Bulgar-slayer. After his 
first encounter with his enemies, Isaak returned swiftly to his capital 
to celebrate a premature victory. This earned him the opprobrium of 
the krites Leo Monasteriotes who observed that “Basil Voulgaroktonos' 
had predicted a Vlach rebellion in his writings lodged in the monastery 
at Sosthenion, but Isaak had failed to heed his warning by withdrawing 
his forces too promptly. So, when the Vlachs returned across the 
Danube, bringing with them Cuman allies, they found the plains 
'swept clean and emptied of Byzantine troops ... [Therefore] they 
were not content merely to preserve their own possessions and to 
assume control over Mysia, but also were compelled to wreak havoc 
against Byzantine lands and unite the political power of the Mysians 
and Bulgarians into one polity (dynasteian) as of old' .?* The Byzantines 
were never again to recover the lands between the Balkan mountains 
and the lower Danube. Moreover, in 1204, the year that Kalojan 
received papal recognition of his independent realm and sovereign 
status, a greater tragedy still befell the Byzantine empire. 


77. Georgii Acropolitae Opera, ed. A. Heisenberg (Leipzig 1903) I, 18.19-20; 
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In 1204, Constantinople itself fell to the forces of the Fourth 
Crusade, leading to the establishment of the Latin Empire of 
Constantinople. Byzantine authors dwelt at length on past glories as 
they sought reasons for the cataclysm. The fullest and best account 
was penned by Niketas Choniates, who, as we have just seen, recorded 
an unfavourable comparison between Isaak II Angelos and Basil the 
Bulgar-slayer. Niketas' brother, Michael Choniates, who was then 
Archbishop of Athens, sought similarly to compare a contemporary 
ruler to Basil, but in his case it was in order to embolden the ruler 
of Nicaea, Theodore I Laskaris, to recover the capital. Thus he invoked 
the spirit of the two 'greatest Roman emperors', whom he named as 
Herakleios and Basil Voulgaroktonos.” 

The historical context for the evocation of Basil is therefore fairly 
clear, as Byzantine authority was challenged first by Bulgarians and 
Vlachs at the northern frontier, and then by Latins in the very centre 
of the empire. However, the use of the cognomen Voulgaroktonos at 
this time requires further explication. We have abundant evidence for 
the revival of various aspects of Roman triumphal rulership from the 
middle of the twelfth century. In 1133 John Komnenos revived the 
triumphal procession in Constantinople as a means to mark imperial 
victories, and on those occasions verse enkomia were delivered which 
placed emphasis on the emperor's martial prowess. Manuel Komnenos 
celebrated his victories similarly, and his deeds were compared by 
hyperbolic panegyrists to those of great leaders and warriors of myth 
and history. Manuel used his victories to promote his claims to be 
sole and universal Roman emperor, and to the same effect revived 
the practice of using additional personal names derived from the names 
of conquered peoples (cognomina devictarum gentium).? In the 
intitulatio to his conciliar edict of 1166, which followed soon after a 
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series of victorious campaigns in the northern Balkans, Manuel called 
himself, amongst other cognomens, ‘Dalmatikos, Ouggrikos, 
Bosthnikos, Chrovatikos ... Voulgarikos, Servlikos’ ®' It is a short step 
from a ruling emperor using classicizing triumphal epithets, to the 
application of a similar title to an heroic emperor of the past. However, 
we may distinguish between the use of Voulgarikos and Voulgaroktonos 
insofar as the latter, and many other compound adjectives ending with 
‘-ktonos’, were applied to a god or hero by admirers, usually in 
retrospect, rather than claimed by the god or hero at the time.*? Thus 
Plutarch (Moralia, 349C) praised such past rulers as Themistokles the 
'Persian-slayer' (Persoktonos) and Miltiades and 'Mede-slayer' 
(Midophonos).® And in the sixth century A.D., according to the Greek 
Anthology (XVI, 62, 63), two inscriptions on a statue of Justinian I 
set up in the Hippodrome of Constantinople by Eustathius (Prefect of 
the City) and Julian (Praetorian Prefect of the East), described the 
emperor as ‘Slayer of the Medes’ (Midoktonos, Midophonos).™ 

It therefore makes sense that, in a classicizing oration delivered 
in 1204, Basil was referred to for the first time in an extant speech 
as Voulgaroktonos. But Theodore Laskaris, despite Michael Choniates' 
encouragement, failed to recover Constantinople, and it fell to Michael 
Palaiologos to restore the empire in 1261. On that occasion the Bulgar- 
slayer returned in person. According to the chronicler George 
Pachymeres, in 1260 the Byzantine forces under Michael Palaiologos 
advanced to the walls of Constantinople and placed the Latin occupants 
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under siege. A small body of Byzantine troops approached the ruins 
of the Hebdomon Palace, and there, inside the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, they found upright in a corner a skeleton with a 
shepherd's flute in its mouth. An inscription on the sarcophagus next 
to it identified the skeleton as Basil Voulgaroktonos. Hearing this 
Palaiologos had the bones placed in a rich coffin, transported to his 
base at Galata, and placed in his tent next to his bed.® Shortly 
afterwards the empire was restored. The inscription which identified 
Basil must have been the epitaph which has been mentioned above. 
It is interesting to note that the earliest of the four manuscripts which 
record the epitaph (Cod. Ambros. Gr. 801. fol. 2v) dates from the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century, and therefore is contem- 
poraneous with Pachymeres' account. All four manuscripts supply a 
heading to explain that the original inscription was a 'verse epitaph 
on the tomb of the emperor lord Basil Voulgaroktonos', but the 
cognomen Voulgaroktonos is not used in the epitaph itself.5^ As we 
have already seen, a sarcophagus, without an inscription, was 
discovered during excavations at the Hedomon Palace in 1914. 
However, despite its initial attribution, it proved not to be Basil's. 

So, by 1261 the legend of Basil the Bulgar-slayer was well 
established. The story was retold on a number of occasions to inspire 
Byzantines confronted with the various hostile peoples — Normans 
and Pechenegs, Bulgarians and Vlachs, Latins and Turks — who had 
established control first in the peripheries, and then the capital of the 
empire. By the beginning of the fourteenth century it was believed 
that Basil had always been called Voulgaroktonos.*' 
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Conclusions 

There is nothing exceptional about the legend of the Bulgar-slayer, 
nor the functions that it has served in the distant or more recent past. 
Legends which emphasize the military prowess of past rulers have 
been identified as the most common and pervasive type of national, 
and nationalist, myth.5* Moreover, the notion that Basil’s reign was 
the culmination of a 'golden age' served a similar purpose in both 
medieval and modern contexts. For the Komnenian emperors, beginning 
with the reign of Isaak I, and extending through those of Alexios I, 
John II and Manuel I, Basil's age was considered golden because of 
his martial prowess which saw the empire's frontiers extended to the 
east and west. The rebellion of Peter and Asen in Bulgaria during the 
reign of Isaak II gave a particular boost to Basil's image, and led to 
this being called for the first time ‘the Bulgar-slayer'. Thereafter, Basil 
was always known by the cognomen Voulgaroktonos, but his memory 
and example were also invoked in wars against the Latins. 

For historians of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
working in a nationalist context, the legend of Basil the Bulgar-slayer 
played a similar, and vital, role in *mobilizing, unifying and directing 
the energies of "the [Greek] people" to meet the challenges of nation 
formation [as] a myth of national history and destiny.'? Basil’s 
particular association with Athens, as well as Constantinople, made 
him the ideal figure to join the two poles of hellenism. Moreover, 
the facts that Basil's best known struggles were against the Bulgarians, 
and that they took place in Macedonia, made him a compelling figure 
to Greeks who were engaged in the modern struggle against the 
Bulgarians for control of Macedonia. However, it was not only Greeks 
who raised Basil's profile, but also such eminent foreign scholars as 
Finlay and Miller, Schlumberger and Diehl. Both Byzantine scholarship 
and the establishment of the Greek nation state were international 
enterprises, and so, therefore, was the creation of Basil's reputation. 
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The legend of the Bulgar-slayer remains a subject of contemporary 
interest, and 1s subject to contemporary revision. In Greece today, 
Works by Palamas and Delta have been through dozens of printings, 
and remain popular. Similarly, there are copious works of history 
which presents Byzantium as the national past of Greeks alone, and 
the Bulgar-slayer as the champion of Greek Macedonia. A sense of 
the popular understanding of Basil's reign today can be gained by 
browsing personal pages on the World Wide Web. A simple search 
on 'bulgarslayer' (16 August 1999) turned up dozens of documents 
devoted to establishing the 'true history' of Macedonia. Many Greek 
sites reproduce the same text, an historical summary produced in 
Athens in 1991 by the Centre for Macedonians Abroad — Society 
for Macedonian Studies.” However, alternative visions of Byzantium 
and Basil have been presented by writers in Greece seeking to articulate 
a common identity for all the peoples of the southern Balkans. For 
example, in the novels of Maro Douka, the Byzantine empire is 
presented, rather like Rigas' ideal Elliniki Dimokratia, as a multi- 
ethnic state where peoples of distinct race and language lived 
harmoniously.?! Similarly, Basil and his deeds has been invoked, 
amongst other characters and episodes of Byzantine history, in the 
historical poems published in Greek by the distinguished Byzantinist, 
Hélène Ahrweiler.? Ahrweiler has stated that Basil acted with great 
cruelty during his Bulgarian wars, whereas his Slav counterpart, Tsar 
Samuil, was a most sympathetic ruler.” The articulation of a common 
Balkan consciousness which transcends national borders may, 
therefore, lead to the vilification of Basil as a reaction to his reputation 
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as the ‘Bulgar-slayer’. However, Basil is not only subject to censure 
by liberal intellectuals in Greece. 

In the same way that, between 1821 and 1922, the legend of Basil 
the Bulgar-slayer served to bolster Greek aspirations to national 
sovereignty, hellenic continuity, and territorial expansion, today, in 
the former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia, Tsar Samuil is widely 
held to have been the ruler of the first Slavic Macedonian state. 
Moreover, his battles with Basil have been cited as proof of Greek 
hostility to that state through the ages.” In July 1998 I was sitting in 
front of the church of Sveti Kliment (St. Clement), a thirteenth-century 
foundation on a hill which overlooks Ohrid. The crest of the hill on 
the opposite side of the town is dominated by the ruins of an eleventh- 
century citadel, which modern tourist maps call 'Samuil's Fortress’. 
As I sat a local tour guide explained how this came to be. He told a 
version of the story of the Battle of Kleidion, after which the blinded 
troops marched back to Samuil’s fortress, and the cruel “Greek king’ 
Basil ever after was known as the ‘Macedonian-slayer’. A similar 
account is included in a recent national history, compiled by two 
journalists from Skopje, which includes a translation into Macedonian 
Slavic of Skylitzes' account of the Battle of Kleidion, with all references 
to Bulgaria and Bulgarians excised.? Between nationalists and liberals 
in Greece and the Republic of Macedonia, we may not yet have heard 
the last of the legend of Basil the Bulgar-slayer.?9 
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‘This is not a political book’: 
Bitter Lemons as 
British propaganda 
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"This is not a political book, but simply a somewhat impressionistic study of 
moods and atmospheres of Cyprus during the troubled years 1953-6.’ 
(11) 


The first sentence of Bitter Lemons, Lawrence Durrell's book about 
Cyprus, has always intrigued me for the multi-layered contradictions 
that it contains. There is the internal contradiction within the sentence 
itself — how can a work which claims to be a 'study of the moods 
and atmospheres of Cyprus during the troubled years of 1953-6’ not 
be a ‘political book’? Don’t we immediately think of political troubles 
when we read ‘the troubled years 1953-6,’ after all, what else makes 
those years troubled? There is the contradiction between the first 
sentence and the rest of the book, for a major part of Bitter Lemons, 
indeed the final third, directly addresses the political situation on 
Cyprus. And there is also the contradiction between the author’s non- 
political book and his very political job as head of the Public 
Information Office on Cyprus from 1954 to 1956. Can we believe 
that that man who was one of the Colonial ‘spin doctors’, to use 
contemporary terminology, could write a book about ‘the troubled 
years 1953-6’ without attempting a political spin? Obviously, the first 
sentence of Bitter Lemons is a perfect example of a sentence that 
protests too much, and the simple fact that the author wants to tell 
us that the book is not political is clear proof that it is. It says 
something about the state of Durrell scholarship that, forty years after 
the publication of the book, one still feels the need to point this out. 

The entire purpose of the preface is to influence, can we say con, 
the reader into accepting that Durreil was a thoughtful, unbiased 
observer who can give a true, disinterested account. 

Before going further, it is instructive to step back for a moment 
and look at what Durrell did when he wrote books that really weren’t 
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political books, Prospero 's Cell and Reflections on a Marine Venus. 
The comparison to the books on Corfu and Rhodes is invited by 
Durrell himself, for in the preface he says that Bitter Lemons ‘completes 
a trilogy of island books.' The first sentence that the reader of Prospero s 
Cell encounters says: 'Somewhere between Cababria and Corfu the 
blue really begins.” Reflections on a Marine Venus opens: ‘Somewhere 
among the notebooks of Gideon I once found a list of diseases as yet 
uncatalogued by medical science and among these occurred the word 
islomane. ‘Neither Prospero 's Cell or Reflections on a Marine Venus 
has a preface which announces that it is not a political book, or any 
other kind of book for that matter, presumably because the reader 
would easily be able to find out what sort of book it was on his or 
her own.! But Durrell thought differently about Bitter Lemons; he felt 
the need to tell us how to read the book before we start in order to 
position us as readers, rather than allowing us to find our own positions. 
Indeed, Durrell's suggestion that Bitter Lemons is in the same category 
as his other two island books is itself part of the strategy to divert 
the reader from the politics of his book about Cyprus. 

Near the end of Bitter Lemons, when Durrell visits his house for 
the last time, he finds an old wicker basket. 'It was full of fragments 
collected by my daughter ... I turned the whole thing out on a sheet 
of newspaper, mentally recalling as I turned over the fragments in 
curious fingers where each had been acquired: Roman glass, blue 
and vitreous as the summer sea in deep places; handles of amphorae 
from Salamis with the hallmark thumb-printed in soft clay; tiles from 
the floor of the villa near Paphos; verdeantico fragment; Venus' ear 
seashells; a Victorian penny; fragments of yellow mosaic from some 
Byzantine church; purple murex; desiccated sea-urchins and white 
chalk squid-bones; a tibia; fragments of a bird's egg; a green stone 
against the evil eye ... All in all a sort of record of our stay here in 


1. The only other book of Durrell’s that has anything resembling the preface of 
Bitter Lemons is the ‘Note’ at the beginning of Balthazar. After a first paragraph with 
a disclaimer about imaginary characters, etc., Durrell authoritatively states what the 
structure of the A/exandrian Quartet is, at the risk of, in his own words, sounding 
immodest and pompous. This Note has none of the equivocal language of the Bitter 
Lemons preface. 
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Cyprus' (248-49). This is an impressive list of articles from the 
island's natural and human history. What is striking is that in the 
pages of Bitter Lemons the reader rarely visits with Durrell any of 
the sites where this material was found. It is a glimpse of what Bitter 
Lemons might have been like if Durrell had actually written a ‘record 
of his stay on Cyprus' similar to his island idylls on Corfu or Rhodes. 
In this passage, Durrell again concedes that, at least in kind, he has 
not written the third in a trilogy of island books. Politics not only 
forced Durrell to leave Cyprus, but also to abandon the idea of a 
book based upon the material in the overturned basket. 

One place the reader of Bitter Lemons does visit with Durrell is 
Clito's tavern. It is introduced in the second chapter where Durrell 
gives an account of how he was able to divert anti-English sentiment. 
When confronted by the drunken Frangos, an advocate of Enosis 
(Durrell characteristically puts pro-Enosis sentiments in the mouth 
of a drunk), Durrell replies that he was thinking of 'My brother. He 
died at Thermopylae, fighting beside the Greeks.’ 

‘This was a complete lie, of course, for my brother, to the best of my 
knowledge, was squatting in some African swamp collecting animals for 
European zoos ... A fleeting expression of shy reproach crossed his (Frangos’) 
face. It was as if he had said aloud: ‘how damned unfair of you to introduce 
your brother just when I was getting into my stride. Perfidious Englishman!’ 
I must say that I sympathized, but I was unwilling to lose my advantage. It 
was clear if I harped on my imaginary brother it would not be long before 


Frangos could be rung out like a wet dish-rag.' 
(40-41) 


According to Durrell, this story entitles him to be included among 
the rogues of Kyrenia. But the real question, once the reader sees 
Durrell in operation, is why all critics are not instantly suspicious 
that Bitter Lemons is not itself like the imaginary brother, a fiction 
Durrell creates to get the upper hand. But the inclusion of this story 
shows how clever an artist Durrell is, how well he knows his audience. 
Critics and readers who have no independent knowledge of Cyprus 
will trust Durrell precisely because he tells the story of the fictitious 
brother. Durrell, that is, signals that he will tell the reader when he 
is lying. The story of the conning of Frangos becomes a conning of 
the reader, for Durrell uses precisely the same strategy that he used 
in Clito's tavern to wring out the reader like a wet dish-rag. 
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After telling us what the book is not, Durrell then devotes the rest 
of the preface to telling us what the book is. The second paragraph 
of the Preface reads: 'I went to the island as a private individual and 
settled in the Greek village of Bellapaix. Subsequent events are seen, 
whenever possible, through the eyes of my fellow villagers, and I 
would like to think this book was a not ineffective monument raised 
to the Cypriot peasantry and the island landscape.’ The phrase 
"whenever possible' covers a lot of ground in this context, for in the 
end it was apparently not often possible to record the views of the 
villagers. Any reader of Bitter Lemons knows that we see almost 
everything in the book through the eyes of one Lawrence Durrell, 
who is not exactly the same being as the author. So, for example, 
on the next to the last page of the book Durrell asserts that 'I felt 
bitterly ashamed of the neglect these people had endured — the poor 
Cyps' (250). Does anyone think Durrell was seeing 'through the eyes 
of his fellow villagers' when he penned that sentence? 

The third paragraph of the preface opens by establishing Durrell's 
position as an observer. ‘Circumstances gave me several unique angles 
of vision on Cyprus life and affairs, for I did a number of different 
jobs while I was there, and even served as an official of the Cyprus 
Government for the last two years of my stay in the island. Thus I 
can claim to have seen the unfolding of the Cyprus tragedy both from 
the village tavern and the Government House.' That word 'even' is 
another smoking gun. And notice how far we have come — from 
‘this is not a political book’ to watching the ‘unfolding of the Cyprus 
tragedy.’ Why didn’t Durrell simply start with a sentence like ‘this is 
a book about the unfolding of the Cyprus tragedy’ if that is his theme? 

Durrell spends a lot of time in Bitter Lemons defining his changing 
position as an observer of Cyprus. For example, when he speaks of 
the British and Cypriot communities on the island, he concludes, ‘The 
truth is that both the British and the Cypriot world offered one a gallery 
of humours which could only be fully enjoyed by one who, like myself, 
had a stake in neither.’ (36) A bit later he writes: ‘My purely personal 
angle of vision, limited as it was by the horizon of the village, denied 
me such troubling reflections [that EOKA would get help from abroad], 
yet I could not help but take them seriously since a disturbed island 
would mean a disturbed personal existence there.’ (119-120) 
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He concludes a long discussion of Enosis and how to neutralize it 
with the remark: “But even in this I did not feel directly concerned, 
my angle of vision was a selfish one.’ (125) It is not often that an 
author, or anybody else, tries so hard to convince people about the 
selfishness of their perceptions. Durrell may well have been a self- 
centred person, but even self-centred people rarely admit this 
characteristic so readily in print. Durrell wants us to think he is 
selfish, he wants us to believe he only views things personally, because 
it draws attention away from his public motives. 

One of the passages describing Durrell's unique angle of vision 
reads: ‘But I was on a different vector, hunting for qualities which 
might make residence tolerable, or might isolate me from my fellows. 
My attitude was a selfish one, though whenever I saw our national 
credit prejudiced by an inadvertent word or action I tried to restore 
the balance if it were possible by soothing ruffled feathers or 
interpreting the significance for some action that had been 
misconstrued' (37). Why would someone who had no stake in any 
side care if ‘our’ (clearly in this context British) national credit were 
prejudiced? Or, more to the point, why does Durrell include this 
contradiction? This seems fairly easy to answer. On the one hand, 
his assertion that he had no stake in the British or Cypriot communities 
enhances his self-proclaimed position as a neutral observer. On the 
other, writing for a British audience and trying to win them over, he 
can show that he is ‘one of them’ by indicating his interest in preserving 
‘our national credit.’ The dichotomy between these two competing 
tacks runs throughout the book. According to the Preface, Durrell is 
an outsider, indeed one who records events as seen through the eyes 
of the villagers. Yet the first person plural never refers to those 
villagers. For example, in the passage: ‘Every factor was favourable 
to us. We were known and loved; belief in our fairmindedness and 
political honesty was unshakable, and indeed it seemed to me that 
even a referendum held after an intervening period of self-government 
might result in something like a drawn match, particularly when one 
considered the Turkish vote one in five’ (120), one can find neither 
the villagers of Bellapaix nor their views. Although Durrell does 
acknowledge on more than one occasion that the villagers, if asked, 
would support Enosis he repeatedly voices his conviction that the 
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views of his fellow villagers were erroneous (for example, on p. 134 
he says that 'in a technical sense they (the Greek Cypriots) were 
freer under Britain than the Athens Government could afford to let 
them be — but who would believe that.’) 

Durrell's ever expanding angle of sight, which ends with the realization 
that a conversation in a coffee shop in Nicosia must be seen 
simultaneously from the angles of London, Athens, and Nicosia (139, 
not, interestingly, Ankara, although this was official British policy at 
the time), impresses the reader because it appears that Durrell was a 
tabula rasa when he arrived in Cyprus. Indeed this perception continues 
after Durrell took the job at the Public Information Office (PIO): “From 
the cockpit of my office I had another, by no means reassuring, angle 
of sight, for from here the interracial position of the case seemed to 
be deteriorating rapidly. Turkish feeling, both in the island and outside, 
had been roused’ (160). Surely Durrell, a career Press Officer for twelve 
years, would have some understanding of Turkish opinion before he 
became head of the PIO. Indeed, why would the British Government 
appoint someone who seems so uninformed and naive? And Durrell 
does portray himself as naive, as when, writing after the fact, he 
continually rehearses his belief that Cyprus would never become a 
shooting affair. Durrell creates this persona to lull the reader into 
trusting his narrative. What wins the reader over in Bitter Lemons is 
not the knowledge of the narrator but the innocence of the narrator. 

I find it intriguing that Durrell was completing Justine and beginning 
Balthazar as he was writing Bitter Lemons. The narrator of Justine, 
L.G. Darley, is even more naive than the L.G. Durrell of Bitter 
Lemons. At the beginning of Balthazar, the character of that name 
visits Darley to tell him that his 'story' is fine, but as to the facts, 
well, he has got them all wrong. ‘I have debated in myself very long 
about telling you some of the things I have put down here. After all, 
your concern — was it with us as real people or as characters? I 
didn't know. I still don't. These pages may lose me your friendship 
without adding to the sum of your knowledge . . . We are still real 
people, whatever you try to do to us — those of us that are alive.’ 
Darley and Balthazar, it turns out in Mountolive, often confused what 
were political motivations for personal ones. Durrell uses this same 
strategy of the naive narrator in Bitter Lemons, but we never have 
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the second and third volumes which offer certain things we have a 
right to know. 

Durrell's insistence on a purely personal angle of vision obscures 
the fact that for two thirds of his stay on the island he was the 
mouthpiece of the government's angle of vision. So by the time he 
tells us that he was in fact the government's spin doctor, we are not 
inclined to disagree with everything he says. And the things Durrell 
says about Cyprus, if they had not been dressed up in the author's 
elaborate camouflage, would instantly be recognized for what they 
were — pretty much the standard Tory view of the situation on 
Cyprus. For example, he says on Enosis: ‘Could it be extirpated if 
it could not be satisfied? I could not find it in my heart to believe 
such a thing possible. But it might be accommodated and even turned 
to our advantage; accommodated, that is to say, psychologically . . . 
How could this best be done?’ (24). Rodis Roufos has given a searing 
portrait of Durrell's political views in the character of Montague in 
his novel The Age of Bronze, but it is best to quote Durrell himself. 
In a letter to Austen Harrison, Durrell spoke of his job at the PIO: 
‘But the work in hand is growing daily. We have really dented the 
archbishop's stove-pipe hat with one or two of our custard pies and 
if only Labour doesn't come in and the Tories don't wobble we may 
get through the next round all right’ (19). 

An interesting contradiction occurs when Durrell describes how 
he obtained the post of Director of the PIO: “There was much that 
needed to be done in the field of public relations and it was felt that 
someone knowing Greek and having a stake in the island's affairs 
might do better than a routine official' (139). So the man who earlier 
had a ‘purely personal angle of vision,’ who had had no stake in 
either the British or Cypriot communities, now is chosen because he 
has ‘a stake in the island's affairs.’ The outsider has become an 
insider, but we are not told with which community Durrell now has 
a stake. The word 'stake' is one of the most interesting in Bitter 
Lemons since the book is really about what is at stake in Cyprus.’ 


2. See also the p. 136 where Durrell writes ‘In England he (the Cypriot) could be a 
waiter, but in Greece — "starving Greece" — Cyprus had a stake ... They belonged 
there.’ 
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The third paragraph of the preface concludes: 'I have tried to 
illustrate it (the Cyprus tragedy) through my characters and evaluate 
it in terms of individuals rather than policies, for I wanted to keep 
the book free from the smaller contempts, in the hope that it would 
be readable long after the current misunderstandings have been resolved 
as they must be sooner or later.’ In fact, Durrell talks endlessly about 
policies in Bitter Lemons, but I want to focus here on what Durrell 
calls *my characters.' A paragraph above Durrell had said that Bitter 
Lemons was the last in a trilogy of island books, which suggests to 
the reader that it falls into the genre of travel literature — in fact, 
that is precisely where one finds Bitter Lemons in book stores in the 
United States today. Travel literature is categorized as non-fiction 
writing, and Bitter Lemons is normally taken as such. For example, 
the Cleveland Press called it ‘a rare and beautiful experience in 
personal documentary narrative.’ 

To be fair, Durrell’s notion of travel narrative did not mean keeping 
within personal documentary narrative. The dedicatory page of 
Prospero’s Cell announces ‘Four of the characters in this book are 
real people and appear here by their own consent.’ A similar 
announcement occurs in Sicilian Carousel: “Though all the characters 
of this book are imaginary I would like to thank some real people 
who made it possible as well as pleasurable.’ This sounds like the 
sort of thing one finds in a novel, for example Durrell’s Mountolive 
has a note which begins: “All the characters and situations described 
in the book . . . are purely imaginary.’ Clearly, for Durrell the difference 
between fiction and non-fiction is minimal. 

What does Durrell mean by ‘my characters’ in Bitter Lemons? 
Well, there is no question that a number of real people appear in 
Bitter Lemons under their own names: Maurice Cardiff (head of the 
British Council), Achilles Papadopoulos, and Sabri Tahir. All of the 
writers and painters who visit Durrell from England are real. Durrell’s 
mother and daughter are real, as is Marie Millington Drake, although 
she is only called by her first name. Durrell’s wife Eve is also real 
and lived for a year on Cyprus, but she isn’t mentioned in the book. 

Which characters are not referred to by their real names? For the 
most part, ordinary Greek Cypriots such as the Bellapaix villagers 
and the students at the Gymnasium. And the question for the reader 
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is why with them, and generally with them alone, does Durrell play 
fast and loose with the facts. I will give two examples. 

After he landed in Limassol and cleared customs, Durrell asked a 
priest how to get to Kyrenia: ‘Can you tell me the fare to Kyrenia?’ 
I asked in Greek and was at once aware of two bright surprised brown 
eyes starting into mine. ‘You are English,’ he said after a moment's 
scrutiny. “Yes.” He seemed taken aback. ‘But you speak Greek.’ I 
agreed, he seemed taken even further aback. After several glasses of 
red wine in a café, Father Basil ‘led me to the taxi rank and selected 
a cousin of his, a large contemptuous-looking man, as a suitable 
driver to take me to Kyrenia. We parted effusively and he stood in 
the main street waving his umbrella until we turned a corner of the 
road. Father Basil’ (23-24). A wonderful story, but not a word of it 
true. Ian MacNiven, in his biography of Durrell, gives the following 
account of Durrell’s arrival in Cyprus: “He cleared Customs . . . Then 
he changed money and was met by Guy Mantura [the brother-in-law 
of his old friend George Wilkinson, who appears as George the tutor 
in Gerald Durrell’s My Family and Other Animals], who drove him 
to Kyrenia. Larry was glad to see George Wilkinson again, glad to 
have someone to smooth his passage into life on Cyprus’ (386). 
Durrell stayed his first few weeks with the Wilkinsons in their pension 
the Villa Christine, before renting two rooms from the man called 
‘Panos’ in Bitter Lemons. 

It should be clear why Durrell does not want to tell what really 
happened when he arrived in Limassol. It is not very colourful to be 
met at the port by the relative of a friend and taken to a pension for 
English tourists. Perhaps at some point during his stay on the island 
Durrell met characters like Father Basil and his cousin the cab driver. 
My point is that the creation of this particular arrival for himself has 
a political purpose, which Durrell must have recognized. After all, 
how can you pose as the quintessential outsider, indeed even to 
proclaim to speak for your fellow villagers, when you had arranged 
to join the English community of Kyrenia before you had left Venice 
for Cyprus? 

And then there is the death of Panos, the schoolteacher. Panos is 
shot by EOKA on page 217 of Bitter Lemons: ‘And then Panos was 
shot dead. He had walked out for a breath of air at dusk, through the 
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winding narrow streets near the harbour. The walls around wore the 
familiar autograph of Dighenis though I doubt if Dighenis himself 
pressed the trigger of the pistol which killed him.' As Rodis Roufos 
noted, this 1s the climax of Bitter Lemons: "The story of Nikos (Roufos' 
pseudonym for Panos) is well placed in order to provoke pity and fear 
and is a very sharp indictment against the EOKA and the Voice of 
Athens Radio. Many innocent readers are moved to tears by the fate 
of this wretched character and curse EOKA for this repulsive crime. 
It is true, however, that Nikos is nothing more than a product of the 
fertile imagination of Montague (Durrell). There never existed anyone 
who resembled him — that is to say, that he isn’t anything except an 
effective literary invention, but the reader does not know it, in as much 
as the book supposes that it 1s grounded in real events. He remains 
convinced, as besides he should, that EOKA murdered maliciously 
whoever had an English friend’ (‘Sour Grapes’ 137). 

Roufos is a bit generous here. There really is a schoolteacher with 
whom Durrell lived and who had a house exactly where Durrell puts 
it in the book. ‘Panos’ is not simply a creation of Durrell's mind, 
only his political opinions and his death are — the real ‘Panos’ was 
still living when I first went to Cyprus in 1994. This is why I said 
at the heart of Bitter Lemons is a lie which replicates the lie about 
Durrell's brother. In both cases, he kills off a person who is actually 
alive to gain an advantage. And in Bitter Lemons, he never tells us 
about the second lie because he doesn't want to lose that advantage? 

Durrell probably knew more than one Greek who was in fact shot 
by EOKA, but that is not the point. The point 1s that Durrell allows, 
even wants, the reader to believe that Panos's fictional death is real, 


3. Durrell once said that the best way to end a travel book is to kill someone off, 
this was apropos of Gideon, a fictional creation in Reflections on a Marine Venus 
(see MacNiven 306). A footnote on page 182 of Reflections remarks that Gideon ‘was 
accidentally killed in crossing an unmarked minefield on Nisyros, and left a gap in 
our lives which could never be filled.' The difference between Gideon and Panos 
should be obvious. Gideon was killed in the book to add pathos to Durrell's departure 
from the island, Panos was shot for partisan political purposes. For Panos's death is 
meant to balance, or rather cancel out, the hanging of Michael Karaoli, one of the 
first Cypriots executed by the British. In Bitter Lemons, the hanging occurs on the 
last day Durrell saw Panos alive. The text suggests that the British were forced to 
execute murderous criminals while EOKA shot innocent civilians. 
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just as in the story in Clito's tavern he wanted his brother's imaginary 
death to be taken seriously, as it was, by those in the bar. 

As readers we have only ourselves to blame if we fall for this con 
game, since Durrell has made it clear to us just what kind of con 
man he is. But he is so good at telling his stories nearly all readers 
fall under his spell. And then, as a writer of fiction, he has a big 
advantage over us. Most of us might think it is permitted to stretch 
the truth on certain subjects, but would balk at doing so about the 
death of a brother or a friend. But not Durrell. 

So we come back to the preface of Bitter Lemons, the only preface 
of substance which Durrell ever placed at the beginning of a travel 
volume. Why is Bitter Lemons unique? I have already given my 
opinion. Only in Bitter Lemons does Durrell have an agenda to 
promote sympathy for a particular political viewpoint. And he doesn't 
quite trust the text to get that across. So he adds the preface to make 
sure we are oriented properly. But by including that orientation — 
especially that first sentence (‘This is not a political book’), he sends 
an unmistakable signal of his real purpose in Bitter Lemons. Let me 
hasten to say that I do not view Bitter Lemons as Durrell's final or 
real view of his years on Cyprus. That can be found, I think, in the 
dilemma Durrell created between Pursewarden's duty and friendship 
in the Alexandria Quartet, which eventually leads to the character's 
suicide. Earlier, I had said that Bitter Lemons, like Justine, presented 
a partial and flawed perspective of a naive narrator, but one for which 
Durrell did not provide us with a corrective vision. That is only partly 
true. For in many respects Mountolive serves as a corrective to both 
of the books that Durrell published in 1957. 


Washington, D.C. 
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Abstract 


Several Byzantine sources describe the emperor Zeno as suffering from 
epilepsy, which, although assigned to natural causes in Greek humoral 
medicine, was more widely explained in terms of demonic possession. The 
charge of epilepsy originated with the north Syrian historian Eustathius and 
comprised an extremist Chalcedonian attempt to discredit the ruler, probably 
for promulgation of the Henoticon in 482. It is ignored or contradicted by 
other Chalcedonian writers and by all Monophysite sources. The origins and 
growth of the legend affirm once again the great influence of confessional 
discord on historical perceptions; they also illustrate how a single author's 
baseless polemic can eventually assume the form of an apparently secure 
and widely attested affirmation of simple fact, and highlight the crucial role 
of north Syria in producing the literature upon which modern scholarship 
on late antiquity must rely. 


In 1924 the French medical historian Edouard Jeanselme published 
an interesting study of epilepsy among the emperors of Byzantium, 
six of whom, he found, had suffered from this disease.! The first of 
them was Zeno (r. 474-91), a depraved monster and an archetype of 
physical and moral ugliness. Of his two brothers, one was doltish, 
heavy, and intemperate, while the other — even more vicious than 
Zeno — was a man who rejoined in carnage and revelled in slaughter. 
So clearly Zeno himself was the issue of depraved stock. He was 
subject to frequent epileptic attacks, and finally died in a tremendous 


* [am grateful to Zeev Rubin for his comments and suggestions on an earlier draft 
of this study, and to an anonymous reader for BMGS for a number of equally useful 
observations and additions. 

1. E. Jeanselme, 'L'épilepsie sur le tróne de Byzance’, Bulletin de la société francaise 
d'histoire de la médecine 18 (1924) 225-74. 
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seizure. Apparently his hereditarily vulnerable nervous system was 
so buffeted by drink that it triggered his epileptic episodes. It is, after 
all, well known that the Byzantines mixed wine with certain plants, 
such as absinth, the epilepsy-producing properties of which are 
demonstrated by clinical observation and experimental research.’ 

After four pages along these lines one hesitates to soldier on through 
another 46, but such writing was of course not uncommon at that time, 
and it would be unfair to judge 75-year-old work by today's standards. 
What is of interest, on the other hand, is Jeanselme's source material, 
in which medical dysfunction is brought to bear in what must certainly 
be seen — as the following will seek to demonstrate — as a polemical 
attempt in a range of certain sources to discredit Zeno. The possibility 
that he did in fact suffer from epilepsy is often conceded in modern 
research,’ but here we shall see that there are quite solid grounds for 
rejecting this and explaining the references otherwise. 

The first problem with the source material on the emperor's epilepsy 
has to do with the ancient history of the disease itself. From remotest 
antiquity it was believed that epilepsy was a supernatural affliction 
brought on by demons or other spirit forces. As the author of the 
Hippocratic De morbo sacro puts it, concerning popular beliefs about 
epilepsy in ancient Greece: 


If the patient should imitate a goat, or roar [like a lion], or twitch in the right 
side, they say that the Mother of Gods is to blame. However, if he should 
shout loudly in a shrill voice, then they compare this to the neighing of a 
horse and hold Poseidon responsible. But if he discharges some excrement, 
which often happens among people stricken by this disease, then one invokes 
the name of the goddess Enodia; whereas if the excrement is frequent and 
thinner, like that of birds, then Apollo Nomius is responsible. On the other 
hand, if the patient foams at the mouth and flails about with his feet, then it 
is Ares. But if anyone is afflicted by anxieties, terrors, and hallucinations at 
night, jumps out of bed, and flees outside, they regard this as an attack by 
Hecate and visitations by the heroes.* 


2. Ibid., 226-28. 

3. For example, J.R. Martindale, The Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, II 
(Cambridge 1980) 1202. 

4. De morbo sacre 1.33-38; ed. and trans. Hermann Grensemann, Die hippokratische 
Schrift 'Über die heilige Krankheit' (Berlin 1968) 64-67. 
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Similar views were to be found elsewhere in the ancient world, and 
in some cases epilepsy was attributed to a specific demon. 

The author of De morbo sacro sought to refute these views, however, 
and argued that epilepsy has purely natural causes and origins: 


On the so-called 'sacred disease' the following is to be noted. I do not consider 
it any more divine than other diseases, nor any more sacred; rather, like the 
other diseases, it has a natural cause from which it arises. People are of the 
opinion that it is of divine origin due to their inexperience and their wonder 
at its unique character. Lacking the experience required to understand the 
disease, they continue to believe in its divine origin even though the frivolousness 
of the methods by which they seek to treat it — purifications and incantations 
— proves them wrong.’ 


The Hippocratic text does not in itself appear to have contributed much 
to later discussion, but its outspoken adherence to naturalistic as opposed 
to supernatural explanation of disease was typical of the subsequent 
Greek humoral tradition. As in all other medical matters, Galen (d. ca. 
AD 216) pursued and promoted etiologies of this sort in his own 
accounts of epilepsy, most particularly in a special manual on pathology 
and physiology? and in a short work advising on treatment for an 
epileptic child.'? Led by Galen, then, Greek humoral medicine in general 
regarded epilepsy as a natural affliction. This is the position adopted 


5. See the summary accounts in Owsei Temkin, The Falling Sickness: a History of 
Epilepsy from the Greeks to the Beginnings of Modern Neurology, 2nd rev. ed. 
(Baltimore and London 1971) 3-27; Hansjörg Schneble, Krankheit der ungezáühlten 
Namen. Ein Beitrag zur Sozial-, Kultur- und Medizingeschichte der Epilepsie anhand 
ihrer Benennungen vom Altertum bis zur Gegenwart (Bern 1987), 6-16. 

6. The best-known case of this is ancient Babylonia; see Marten Stol, Epilepsy in 
Babylonia (Groningen 1993) 16-19. 

7. De morbo sacro 1.1-4; ed. and trans. Grensemann, 60-61. 

8. Or, at least, the text does not play an important role in subsequent discussions of 
the disease in either the Greek or the Arabic traditions. This point seems to have been 
missed in current scholarship. See, for example, Temkin, The Falling Sickness, 3-19, 
28-55, 65-67; G.E.R. Lloyd, Magic, Reason and Experience: Studies in the Origin 
and Development of Greek Science (Cambridge 1979) 15-27, 37-40. 

9. De locis affectis 1IL9-11; = Kühn, VIII, 173:6-201:17; trans. Rudolph E. Siegel, 
Galen on the Affected Parts (Basle and New York 1976) 86-97. 

10. Pro puero epileptico consilium; = Kühn, XI, 357-78; trans. Owsei Temkin in 

Bulletin of the History of Medicine 2 (1934) 179-89. 
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not only in formal classical medical texts, but also in such books of 
later Byzantine medicine as those of Michael Psellus (d. after 1081).!! 

But Byzantium was a Christian empire, and the naturalistic explanation 
of epilepsy was not the Christian one. Following the popular belief 
prevailing at the time, the Gospels had related how Jesus cured an 
epileptic boy by expelling the demon that had possessed him and thus 
caused his affliction.? The casting out of demons is of course well 
attested elsewhere in the New Testament, and various gospel accounts 
have Jesus specifically claiming such power.'^ The story of the epileptic 
boy in particular brought the authority of God's holy word and the 
example of Christ down on the side of the popular demonic explanation 
of epilepsy, thus placing the Christian perspective in direct opposition 
to that of Greek humoral medicine. An extremely important role in 
the development of this perspective was played by Origen (d. ca. 
254),^ who discussed the episode of the epileptic boy in his commentary 
on Matthew. Dismissing the 'physiological chatter' of doctors who 
adhered to medical humoral thinking, he pronounced: *We who believe 
in the gospel are of the opinion that this disease is brought about by 
an unclean spirit, dumb and deaf, in those suffering from it,'!6 implicitly 
invoking the further authority of Mark 9:25, which specifically refers 
to the deaf and dumb spirit possessing the boy. 


11. See his Ponema iatrikon ariston di’ iambon, ed. Jean Francois Boissonade in 
his Anecdota graeca e codibus regiis (Paris 1829-31; repr. Hildesheim 1962) I, 
207:10-208:7 vv. 785-807; idem, In morbum comitialem, ed. and trans. Antonio Garzya 
in his *Versi e un opusculo inediti di Michele Psello', Quaderni de 'Le parole e le 
idee' 4 (1966) 26-28. 

12. See, for example, H. van der Loos, The Miracles of Jesus (Leiden 1965) 371-414; 
S. Eitrem, Some Notes on the Demonology in the New Testament, 2nd ed. (Oslo 1966) 
32-33; Otto Bócher, Christus Exorcista. Dümonismus und Taufe im Neuen Testament 
(Stuttgart 1972) 71, 77-137, 166-75; Markham J. Geller, ‘Jesus’ Theurgic Powers: 
Parallels in the Talmud and Incantation Bowls', Journal of Jewish Studies 28 (1977) 
144-46. 

13. Matthew 17:14-20; Mark 9:14-29; Luke 9:37-43. 

14. E.g. Matthew 12:28. 

15. Still valuable is Adolf von Harnack, Medicinisches aus der ältesten Kirchen- 
geschichte (Leipzig 1892) 129-32. | 

16. Origen, Commentariorum in evangelium Matthaeum | XIIL.3-7; ed. Erich 
Klostermann, Matthduserkldrung (Leipzig 1935-37; Origines Werke 10) 185:15-198:27, 
ad Matthew 17:14-20. 
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Influential authors such as Tertullian (d. ca. 222) in the Latin West 
and John Chrysostom (d. ca. 407) in the East argued similarly," and 
a work entitled Diatheke Solomontos, ‘The Testament of Solomon’, 
pursuing the ongoing preoccupation with the magical role of this 
Biblical figure, provided the public with a vast repertoire of information 
on the problems caused by demons and how they could be defeated.!* 
Athanasius of Alexandria (d. 373), pursuing the paradigm of demonic 
possession to its logical conclusion, went so far as to interpret the 
various classic symptoms of epilepsy as signs of the presence or 
approach of evil spirits: that is, since epilepsy is caused by demons, 
to observe the symptoms of epilepsy is to detect the presence of 
demons.!? 

Well before the Council of Chalcedon in 451, then, patristic literature 
had forged a consensus on the identification of epilepsy as a 
phenomenon of demonic possession and had made acceptance of this 
view a matter of Christian faith. This interpretation bore further 
implications that were pursued in synods beginning with that of Elvira 
in Iberia (convened between 306 and 312). The Bible made it clear 
that epileptics were not beset by demons influencing them from 
without, as had been the view in earlier Greek tradition, but rather 
were physically invaded and possessed from within; the human body 
was characterized, for example, as an empty house prepared and made 
ready for occupation by demons.”! Epileptics thus could not be dealt 
with separately from the spirits that had taken them under their control, 
and hence, inter alia, sufferers had to be denied communion and 
ordination as priests since such rites of passage into the sacramental 


17. Franz Joseph Dólger, ‘Der Einfluss des Origenes auf die Beurteilung der Epilepsie 
und Mondsucht im Christlichen Altertum', in his Antike und Christentum (Münster in 
Westfalen 1929-36) IV, 95-109. 

18. The Testament of Solomon, ed. Chester Charlton McCown (Leipzig 1922). It 
may be this lore to which Josephus refers in his account of the magical powers of 
Solomon over demons; Antiquities VIIL.A5-49; ed. and trans. H.St.J. Thackeray et al. 
in the Loeb Josephus (London 1926-65) V, 594-97. 

19. Athanasius of Alexandria, Vita sancti Antonii XXXVI.1-2; ed. and trans. G.J.M. 
Bartelink, Vie d'Antoine (Paris 1994) 232:16-234:4 (text), 233-35 (trans.). 

20. See Wesley D. Smith, 'So-Called Possession in Pre-Christian Greece', Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological Association 96 (1965) 403-26. 

21. Matthew 12:43-45; Luke 11:24-26. 
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body of the Church could not admit the epileptic without also admitting 
the demons — the minions of Satan — possessing him.? Implicit in 
the Christian perception of epilepsy, then, was a powerful trend toward 
social ostracism.? 

All this makes it quite incredible, then, that just after the culmination 
of these discussions an epileptic should have come to power as 
emperor in Constantinople. The basileus was, after all, the 
representative of God on earth; he ruled under divine supervision 
and was charged with doing God's will. The emperor was not 
considered infallible: if he strayed from the true path God could either 
forgive him and guide him anew, or abandon him to his enemies and 
allow him to be overthrown. But he did need to be an individual of 
sound mind and body, a guardian of the law, pious, and Christ-loving 
(philochristos).** It is therefore inconceivable that in the fifth century, 
in the wake of, for example, a decree excluding all enemies of the 
Church from service in the imperial household,” it would have been 
possible for an epileptic to accede to the throne. Such an emperor 
would have been perceived as an abomination; no one possessed by 
demons and thus subject to the will of the forces of Satan, of course, 
could be a genuine representative of God on earth, faithful in Christ, 
or, consequently, a true legitimate emperor. 

This appears to be precisely the point of the references to Zeno's 
epilepsy. There is no information on any outcry against him during 


22. Franz Joseph Dólger, ‘Der Ausschluss der Besessenen (Epileptiker) von Oblation 
und Kommunion nach der Synode von Elvira', in his Antike und Christentum, IV, 
110-29. 

23. See the discussions in Bócher, Christus Exorcista, 175-80; Herbert Haag, 
Teufelsglaube, 2nd ed. in collaboration with Katharina Elliger, Bernhard Lang, and 
Meinrad Limbeck (Tübingen 1980) 408-20. 

24. See, for example, Rodolphe Guilland, ‘Le droit divin 4 Byzance’, in his Etudes 
byzantines (Paris 1959) 207-32; Larissa Warren Bonfante, ‘Emperor, God and Man in 
the 4th Century: Julian the Apostate and Ammianus Marcellinus', Parole del passato 
19 (1964) 401-27; Wilhelm Ensslin, 'Gottkaiser und Kaiser von Gottes Gnaden’, in 
Herbert Hunger, ed., Daz byzantinische Herrscherbild (Darmstadt 1975) 54-85; Gerhard 
Rósch, Onoma basileias. Studien zum offiziellen Gebrauch der Kaisertitel in spátantiker 
und frühbyzantinischer Zeit (Vienna 1978) 37-39, 42-43, 62-67; Cyril Mango, Byzantium: 
the Empire of New Rome (New York 1980) 218-20; Gilbert Dagron, Empereur et 
prétre: étude sue le 'césaropapisme' byzantin (Paris 1996). 

25. Codex Theodosianus XV1.v.42. 
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his reign on this account, though one would certainly expect a veritable 
storm on such a matter and would anticipate that the later historians 
who vilified Zeno would not have failed to pick up on this, had any 
such protest occurred. Instead one finds a blackening of the emperor's 
character on a broad variety of grounds, including epilepsy, and then 
the claim that he died of this ailment, often in the context of dubious 
tales of his demise. That is, the emperor's illness appears to be a 
motif simply tacked onto a catalogue of other physical and moral 
failings. In terms of the late antique perception of the disease the 
message of such a charge is that Zeno was not and could not have 
been a legitimate emperor, and that his activities as ruler of the empire 
did not represent the will of God on earth. 

That we have to do with a polemic along these lines quickly 
becomes clear from the sources themselves. A number of Greek 
historians of late antiquity and subsequent Byzantine times focus the 
entire range of human shortcomings on Zeno: we read that he was 
of loathsome physical appearance, had a vile and jealous temper, was 
profligate and a wild drunkard, brutal and cruel, cowardly, effeminate, 
given to debauchery of every description — and of course an epileptic.” 
That these various motifs should be invoked in relation to one another 
is hardly surprising in a polemical context: the emperor's unrestrained 
temper and appetites likewise suggest that he was an unfit ruler, and 
well-educated scholars such as those we shall have occasion to refer 
to below would have known that excesses of food and drink were 


26. Malchus of Philadelphia (fl. early 6th c.?), Fragmenta (Frammenti), ed. and 
trans. Lia Raffaella Cresci (Naples 1982) 83-85 no. 9; John Lydus (d. ca. 565), De 
magistratibus populi romani 111.45, ed. Ricard Wuensch (Leipzig 1903) 134:6-17; 
Evagrius (wr. 594), Historia ecclesiastica II.1, 29, ed. Joseph Bidez and Léon 
Parmentier (London 1898) 99:4-100:5, 125:6-7; Theophanes (d. 818), Chronographia 
AM 5983, 135:18-136:22, trans. Cyril Mango and Roger Scott, The Chronicle of 
Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near Eastern History, A.D. 284-813 (Oxford 
1997) 208; George Cedrenus (fl. 12th c.), Compendium historiarum, ed. Immanuel 
Bekker (Bonn 1838-39) I, 615:11-17; Joannes Zonaras (fl. second half of 12th c.), 
Epitome historiarum XIV .2, ed. Ludwig Dindorf (Leipzig 1868-75) HI, 254:29-255:13; 
Nicephorus Callistus (wr. ca. 1335), Historia ecclesiastica xvi.1, 24, ed. J.-P. Migne 
in PG 147 (Paris 1865) 116C-117D, 160C-161A. Cf. Avshalom Laniado, ‘Some 
Problems in the Sources for the Reign of the Emperor Zeno', BMGS 15 (1991) 147-73. 
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regarded as causes of epilepsy in the formal humoral tradition of 
medicine that prevailed in late antiquity." 

The chronology for the elaboration of these accusations is probably 
beyond recovery, but something can at least be said about the issue 
of primary concern to us here, the charge of epilepsy. This first 
appears in the Historia ecclesiastica of Evagrius (wr. 594), who 
came from Epiphaneia (in later Islamic times called Hamáh) on the 
Orontes in north Syria. Trained in Constantinople and experienced 
in the imperial bureaucracy there, he eventually returned to Syria and 
became an eminent and wealthy legal advisor to the patriarch Gregory 
(r. 570-93) in Antioch. He most probably owes his characterization 
of Zeno to Eustathius,” another native son of Epiphaneia and a 
historian who compiled, with a definite eye to accurate chronology, 
a two-volume work abridged from a long list of eminent sources.?? 
The book extends to events of 502-503, the twelfth year of the reign 
of Anastasius, Zeno’s successor; Eustathius was working on events 
of that year when he was taken ill and died.*! Evagrius warmly 
recommends this work to his own readers?? and repeatedly refers to 
its author as ‘outstanding’, ‘elegant’, and 'learned'.? Malalas (d. ca. 
578) speaks of him as a ‘most learned chronicler’ .?* 


27. See, for example, Galen, De locis affectis V.6 (Kühn, VIII, 341:3-10; idem, De 
morborum causis TI (Kühn, VII, 13:11-15); Alexander of Tralles (d. 605), ed. Theodor 
Puschmann, Alexander von Tralles (Vienna 1878-79) I, 539:1-545:18, 553:17-21. 

28. Evagrius, Historia ecclesiastica MI.29, ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 125:6-7. 

29. On him see Herbert Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner 
(Munich 1978) I, 323; Martindale, Prosopography, II, 435-36. His reliquiae are 
collected in Karl and Theodor Müller, eds., Fragmenta historicorum graecorum (Paris 
1878-85) IL, 138-42. Cf. also the fragment edited in Pauline Allen, 'An Early Epitomator 
of Josephus: Eustathius of Epiphaneia', BZ 81 (1988) 1-11; and Laniado, ‘Problems’, 
151-52. 

30. Historia ecclesiastica II11.27, V.24; ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 124:3-18, 
217:29-219:10. Evagrius copies Eustathius' list into his own work. 

31. Ibid. 111.37, ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 136:5-7. See also John Malalas (d. ca. 
578), Chronographia, ed. Ludwig Dindorf (Bonn 1831) 399:4-5; trans. Elizabeth 
Jeffreys, Michael Jeffreys and Roger Scott, The Chronicle of John Malalas (Melbourne 
1986), 224. 

32. Evagrius, Historia ecclesiastica [I1.37; ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 136:1-4. 

33. Ibid. 1.19, IL.15, 1.26, 27, 29, 37; ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 28:13-16, 66:5-7, 
123:25-26, 124:3-18, 125:13-17, 136:1-4. 

34. Malalas, Chronographia, 399:3-4; trans. E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, and Scott, 224. 
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The role of Eustathius as a source for the history of Evagrius was 
clearly an important one, as scholars have long presumed and as 
Pauline Allen's detailed research on Evagrius demonstrates. His 
account of Zeno basically follows that of his main source, Zachariah 
Scholasticus (wr. ca. 492-95), whose own ecclesiastical history was 
Evagrius' only continuous source for church affairs during the reigns 
of Marcian, Leo, and Zeno. Evagrius was especially concerned to 
correct the Monophysite viewpoint of Zachariah and thereby offer a 
fiting Chalcedonian continuation of the historiographical tradition of 
earlier church history pursued by Eusebius (d. 339), Sozomen (d. after 
425), Socrates (d. after 439), and Theodoret (d. mid-fifth c.).? One 
of his main sources for the materials appropriate to this task was 
Eustathius, who was especially important for secular matters.*° The 
section in Evagrius' Historia ecclesiastica on the character of Zeno 
almost certainly comes from Eustathius," and it is thus likely that 
so also does Evagrius' later reference to epilepsy as the cause of 
Zeno's death.?? In all likelihood, then, we have this attested by a 
talented historian of Zeno's own time. 

Reference to the emperor's epilepsy may also have appeared in 
other lost early works, but of this there is no trace or indication 
whatever. Mention of Zeno's illness is not attested again until the 
ninth century, when in his Chronographia Theophanes (d. 818) reports 
Zeno's death of epilepsy at the climax of an exuberant binge of 
contrived confiscations and senseless executions.?? Theophanes himself 
does not seem to have known of Evagrius' work,*? but as his material 
for the fifth century is sometimes textually similar to Evagrius, but 


35. Pauline Allen, ‘Zachariah Scholasticus and the Historia Ecclesiastica of Evagrius 
Scholasticus', JTAS, n.s. 31 (1980) 471-88, esp. 485-88; idem, Evagrius Scholasticus, 
the Church Historian (Leuven 1981), 8-9, 119-20. Cf. also Laniado, ‘Problems’, 
152-53. 

36. E.W. Brooks, ‘The Emperor Zenon and the Isaurians’, EHR 8 (1893), 216; Allen, 
Evagrius Scholasticus, 7-8, 15, 72, 89, 96, 106, 112, 120, 138-40, 143-44, 157, 238-40. 

37. Allen, Evagrius Scholasticus, 120, 121, 140. 

38. Historia ecclesiastica 11.29; ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 125:6-7. More on this 
below. 

39, Theophanes, Chronographia AM 5938; ed. de Boor, 135:31-33; trans. Mango 
and Scott, 208. 

40. Allen, Evagrius Scholasticus, 106, 139. 
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not drawn from him, one must conclude that the two had a common 
source.*! That this was Eustathius is confirmed on the one hand by 
Evagrius' preference for Eustathius for secular affairs in the reign of 
Zeno, and on the other hand by Theophanes' use of material which 
also appears in the late Historia ecclesiastica of Nicephorus Callistus 
(wr. ca. 1335), who in several places in his account of the reign of 
Zeno names Eustathius as his source.” 

Allen rightly notes that differences between Eustathius and 
Theophanes suggest the presence of an intermediary,“ which, if one 
is looking for an important source of Theophanes with north Syrian 
connections, would probably be the work of what I have elsewhere 
called the Greek Redactor. In about 780 this north Syrian writer 
produced a Greek recension, with additions and revisions, of the 
Syriac chronicle of Theophilus of Edessa, who died in 785 but seems 
to have written his chronicle about 750, at the time of the ‘Abbasid 
revolution.^ Further discussion of the possible role of the Greek 
Redactor as a mediator of Eustathius to Theophanes cannot be pursued 
here, but it may be noted that the limited number of books available 


41. Cf., for example, Historia ecclesiastica III.24 (ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 122:1-8), 
on Zeno’s murder of Armatus. As this is a summary of the account that Theophanes 
(Chronographia AM 5969; ed. de Boor, 125:2-13; trans. Mango and Scott, 192) has 
in much fuller form, one must conclude that the two had a common source. Cf. another 
case, concerning an earthquake in Antioch, discussed in Mango and Scott, The Chronicle 
of Theophanes Confessor, 171 n. 4. 

42. See Hunger, Literatur, I, 458, 478. 

43. The question of the passages cited by Theophanes is discussed in a series of 
notes in Mango and Scott, The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, 171 n. 4, 181 
n. 4, 182 n. 2, 183 n. 1, 202 n. 11, 211 n. 4, 224 n. 7, 356 n. 1. The role of Eustathius 
is repeatedly confirmed as Theophanes' source. Cf. also Günter Gentz, Die Kirchen- 
geschichte des Nicephorus Callistus Xanthopulus und ihre Quellen. Nachgelassene 
Untersuchungen, ed. Friedhelm Winkelmann (Berlin 1966) 154-58. 

44. Allen, Evagrius Scholasticus, 9, 139. 

45. The role of the Greek Redactor has also been studied in my “The Conquest of 
Arwád: a Source-Critical Study in the Historiography of the Early Medieval Near 
East’, in Averil Cameron and Lawrence I. Conrad, eds., The Byzantine and Early 
Islamic Near East, I: Problems in the Literary Source Material (Princeton 1991) 
334-36; idem, ‘The Arabs and the Colossus’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
3rd ser., 6 (1996) 170-72. 
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to Byzantine scholars,?? the collapse of Greek historical writing after 
the sixth century," and the slow circulation of books once written,** 
all speak, on the one hand, in favour of Theophanes knowing 
Eustathius' material through a local north Syrian Greek source, and 
on the other, against his access to material from any more than a 
very limited range of authorities. A source produced in north Syria 
is all the more likely in light of the fact that this was the only region 
in the Near East where Christian historical writing, and antique secular 
culture more generally, were pursued in any continuous or systematic 
way after the Arab conquest.” 

It is only after a further two centuries that another reference to 
our subject appears. Cedrenus (fl. twelfth c.), author of a chronicle 
to 1057 who used Theophanes, goes to great lengths in vilifying Zeno 
and culminates his account of this ruler with a tale of what he clearly 
regards as a deservedly horrific death. An unseen divine power struck 
Zeno a tremendous blow to the head and the emperor collapsed as 
though dead. The empress Adriane knew that he suffered from frequent 


46. Cf. the classic study of Cyril Mango, ‘The Availability of Books in the Byzantine 
Empire, AD 750-850', in Byzantine Books and Bookmen (Washington, D.C. 1975) 
29-45; and the important research on these problems in Sidney H. Griffith, ‘Stephen 
of Ramlah and the Christian Kerygma in Arabic in 9th-Century Palestine’, Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 36 (1985) 24-32; idem, ‘Muslims and Church Councils: the 
Apology of Theodore Abu Qurrah', Studia Patristica 25 (1993) 284-85. 

47. Cf. the comments on this in J.F. Haldon, Byzantium in the Seventh Century: the 
Transformation of a Culture (Cambridge 1990) 425-27. Cf. also George A. Kennedy, 
Greek Rhetoric under Christian Emperors (Princeton 1983) 265-75, on the parallel 
situation posed by the meagre representation of Greek rhetoric from the sixth century 
until John of Sardis in the early ninth. The longer-term discontinuities are discussed 
by Cyril Mango in his ‘Discontinuity with the Classical Past in Byzantium’, in 
Byzantium and the Classical Tradition, ed. Margaret Mullett and Roger Scott 
(Birmingham 1981) 48-57. 

48. Cf. Evagrius, Historia ecclesiastica IV.24; ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 171:21-22, 
where Evagrius comments that he has not yet been able to gain access to a copy of 
the history of Agathias, which had been written nearly fifteen years previously. More 
generally, see Carlo Bertelli, ‘The Production and Distribution of Books in Late 
Antiquity', in Richard Hodges and William Bowden, eds., The Sixth Century: Production, 
Distribution and Demand (Leiden 1998) 41-60. 

49. Lawrence I. Conrad, ‘Varietas Syriaca: Secular and Scientific Culture in the 
Christian Communities of Syria after the Arab Conquest’, in G.J. Reinink and A.C. 
Klugkist, eds., After Bardaisan: Studies on Continuity and Change in Syriac Christianity 
in Honour of Han J.W. Drijvers (Leuven 1999) 85-105. 
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attacks of epilepsy, but thinking only of herself, she had her husband 
carried to his tomb. Adriane was also the mistress of the silentiary 
(and future emperor) Anastasius, who ordered the guards around the 
tomb not to respond should the stricken ruler regain consciousness. 
Zeno of course did awake, and for two days he begged the guards 
to open the tomb and release him, or at least allow him to retire to 
a monastery. But they refused, and the emperor thus died a terrible 
death by starvation? The chronicler Zonaras (wr. second half of the 
twelfth c.), a high court official who eventually took up the monastic 
life, wrote a chronicle to the year 1118, and was familiar with the 
works of both Theophanes and Cedrenus, observes that there is 
disagreement on Zeno's death. Some say that he used to eat and drink 
himself senseless, so that he appeared to have died. One day when 
he collapsed thus, his wife, who hated him, had him carried off to 
his tomb. Other say that he was taken ill and suffered to such an 
extent that he appeared to be dead, and was taken to his tomb in this 
condition. Both stories conclude with the emperor perishing miserably 
of starvation.?! 

The stories retailed by Cedrenus and Zonaras may in both cases 
be dismissed. They clearly build on the negative image of Zeno that 
they find in earlier sources, and the general outline for their accounts 
is nothing more than a calque on a legendary report of how Zeno 
killed the usurper Basiliscus and his family by sealing them up in a 
tower in a Cappadocian fortress;?? just as Zeno does in the tales of 
Cedrenus and Zonaras, Basiliscus and his family starve to death in 
agony while soldiers posted around the tower ensure that no one 
comes to set them free.? 


50. Cedrenus, Compendium historiarum, 1, 622:7-23. 

51. Zonaras, Epitome historiarum XIV.2; ed. Dindorf, III, 257:22-258:10. 

52. Brooks, 'Zenon', 218, shows that better evidence has it that Basiliscus was 
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53. Marcellinus Comes (6th c.), Chronicle, ed. Theodor Mommsen, trans. Brian 
Croke (Sydney 1995) 26 (ad ann. 476); Procopius (wr. 545), History of the Wars 
III. vii.24-25, ed. and trans. H.B. Dewing (London 1914-40); Malalas, Chronographia, 
380:12-27; trans. E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, and Scott, 210; and hence Chronicon 
paschale, ed. Ludwig Dindorf (Bonn 1832), I. 602:4-11; trans. Michael Whitby and 
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That said, however, some form of the legend of Zeno's entombment 
in vivo after an attack of epilepsy may be early, and indeed, may 
have been taken up by Eustathius. John Lydus (d. ca. 565), who is 
fiercely critical of what he sees as Zeno’s fiscal abuses and 
confiscations, says that the emperor met with ‘an ill-fated end’ while 
laughing Fortune (tyche) placed Anastasius on the throne.** If this 
cryptic remark is taken to mean that Lydus knew the tale of the 
complicity of Adriane and Anastasius in the death of Zeno, then the 
legend was already in circulation in the mid-sixth century. The point 
would be that the physical and moral failings of Zeno as emperor 
were precisely the flaws that, manifested in the behaviour of others, 
resulted in his death. 

Other explanations for Lydus' remark could of course be proposed, 
but that Eustathius did in fact report the death of Zeno in such terms 
is suggested by the Historia ecclesiastica of Nicephorus Callistus. 
Here one finds a late attestation of the entombment legend? in the 
midst of frequent citations of Eustathius, who was clearly Nicephorus' 
main source for the end of Zeno's reign.56 

Further details on the transmission of the entombment legends may 
come to light with research into the sources of Cedrenus, who was 
primarily a copyist of the works of his predecessors and elsewhere, 
but not here, relies on Theophanes and George Hamartolus (wr. second 
half of ninth c.). So presumably he has this from his other course, 
ps.-Symeon Magistrus (wr. end of tenth century), who compiled a 
chronicle from Creation to 963. For the time of Zeno ps.-Symeon 
draws upon John Malalas, who has another story, and John of Antioch, 


Mary Whitby, Chronicon Paschale 284-628 AD (Liverpool 1989) 94. Cf. also Evagrius, 
Historia ecclesiastica IIL.8; ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 108:6-9; John of Nikiu (wr. ca. 
690), Chronicle LXXXIIL42; trans. from the Ethiopic version by Robert Henry Charles, 
The Chronicle of John (c. 690 AD), Coptic Bishop of Nikiu (London 1916) 113; 
Theophanes, Chronographia AM 5969; ed. de Boor, 124:30-125:2; trans. Mango and 
Scott, 192; Michael I Qindasi (d. 1199), Chronique de Michel le Syrien, ed. and trans. 
J.-B. Chabot (Paris 1899-1924) II, 144. 

54. John Lydus, De magistratibus 1.45; ed. Wuensch, 134:13-17. 

55. Nicephorus Callistus, Historia ecclesiastica XV1.24; ed. Migne, PG 147, cols. 
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a shadowy figure whose history to 610 survives only in fragments, 
largely conflated with pieces from the work of a later historian of a 
similar name.?! The possibilities thus exist that either ps.-Symeon or 
John of Antioch had direct access to Eustathius.^* 

In sum, then, for Zeno's epilepsy we are left with a sole historical 
source, Eustathius, whose history was used directly by Evagrius and 
probably indirectly by Theophanes through the Greek Redactor. In 
addition, we encounter a legendary tale that may confirm that there 
was scandalous talk of Zeno's affliction already in the mid-sixth 
century and that may represent the gist of what Eustathius had to 
say on the matter. We have seen above that there is reason to doubt 
a priori that an epileptic would have reigned as emperor in the fifth 
century in any case, but at this point other negative considerations 
arise. 

First, Eustathius' testimony does not pass uncontested by other 
authorities. One of Evagrius' other known and favoured sources, John 
Malalas,? who elsewhere uses Eustathius’ history,9 here ignores him 
and states without further comment that Zeno died of dysentery.*! 
This is taken up from Malalas and repeated in the Chronicon paschale.9 
The same cause of death is given by Malchus of Philadelphia (fl. early 
6th c.?),9 and John, Coptic bishop of the Egyptian town of Nikiu 
(fl. ca. 690). The Historiarum of Agathias (d. 582) refers to the 
demise of Zeno but mentions nothing about the cause of his death, 
and the Arabic history by Agapius (d. ca. 950), the Chalcedonian 
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bishop of Hieropolis (Manbij, about 100 kilometres from Edessa), 
does likewise.56 The sixth-century Oracle of Baalbek, a stridently 
Chalcedonian work, says nothing about Zeno's death but regards him 
with unmistakable favour.? None of these sources raises the cause 
of the emperor's death in any sort of negative context or with any 
judgmental overtones, which once again casts doubt on the attribution 
of Zeno's death to epilepsy, since we must now view this as only 
one of two alternative explanations, but the one that is by far more 
useful for polemical purposes. | 

Second, if one is seeking a reason for a polemic against Zeno, it 
is important to note that the authors who take up the cry against the 
emperor, vilify his lifestyle, and refer to him as epileptic are all 
Chalcedonians. This is not to say that their view amounts to a 
Chalcedonian consensus, however; as we have seen, neither Malalas 
nor the author of the Chronicon paschale adhere to it. That said, it 
is significant that historians of the Monophysite tradition have nothing 
to do with the polemic at all. They either say, like Malalas, that Zeno 
died of dysentery, or they simply note that he fell ill and perished, 
or that he died, without naming a cause.5 Other Monophysite authors 
who say nothing about Zeno's death speak positively of him as an 
emperor.” Brooks was certainly correct in proposing that Zeno's 
origins as an Isaurian mountain chieftain earned him abuse from 
many who regarded the Isaurians as little more than pillaging 
barbarians,’° but the pronounced confessional character of the evidence 
shows that ethnicity was not the main problem. 


66. Agapius, Kitab al-unwán (Historia universalis), ed. Louis Cheikho (Paris 1912; 
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67. Paul J. Alexander, ed. The Oracle of Baalbek: the Tiburtine Sibyl in Greek Dress 
(Washington, D.C. 1967) 19:159-62 (text), 27 (trans.). 

68, E.g. ps.- Zachariah of Mitylene (wr. 569), Chronicle VI.6; trans. F.J. Hamilton 
and E.W. Brooks, The Syriac Chronicle Known as that of Zachariah of Mitylene 
(London 1899) 145; Chronicon anonymum pseudo-Dionysianum vulgo dictum (late 
8th c.), ed. J.-B. Chabot (Paris 1927-33; CSCO 91, 104, Scr. syri 43, 53), L, 248:22-24; 
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Eustathius' treatment of Zeno thus seems to figure as part of a 
broader reaction against the emperor in a circle of Chalcedonian opinion, 
perhaps focused in north Syria, and a cause for this is not far to seek. 
The reign of Zeno came in the aftermath of the Council of Chalcedon's 
attempt in 451 to heal the widening rifts in the Church over matters 
of Christology. Chalcedon was profoundly dissatisfying for the 
Monophysites, and in 482 Zeno, whose homeland of Isauria was largely 
anti-Chalcedonian and who had already shown signs of favouring the 
Monophysites, promulgated the Henoticon, or ‘Instrument of Unity’, a 
profession of faith that sought to address the deep rifts that had followed 
Chalcedon by formulating a statement of Christian belief that mentioned 
neither the one nor the two natures of Christ. The implication was that 
both positions were acceptable, but Chalcedon was to a certain extent 
compromised by the Henoticon’s harsh concluding verdict: ‘We 
anathematize every person who has thought or thinks otherwise either 
now or any time either in Chalcedon or in any other synod whatever.’7! 

Some Chalcedonians were furious at what they regarded as a slight 
to their position, and Calendio, patriarch of Antioch (r. 482-84), refused 
to accept the Henoticon. Resentment over this issue spilled into other 
matters, and when civil war broke out between Zeno and the powerful 
Isaurian general Illus in 484, the Henoticon was named as one of the 
rebels’ grievances and Antioch was their main base. The revolt was 
put down and Illus was captured and executed, but tensions continued 
to run high and writers of both sides went to extremes in excoriating 
the leading personalities of their foes.” In Antioch there was periodic 
violence between the circus factions along confessional lines and 
between rival groups of monks; the sources describe rioting, looting, 
arson, murder, and episodes of anti-Semitism.” 
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Eustathius' verdict on Zeno seems to have figured as one of the 
many blasts in the literary domain of this conflict. A document from 
the time of the emperor's death in 491 has his wife Adriane proclaiming 
through the magister a libellis that she has commanded the Senate 
to select a successor who is a Christian and Roman imbued with 
every regal virtue, a man who cares not for money, and someone 
who is as far as anyone can be from all human vices.’* On the one 
hand, one would hardly expect the criteria to be otherwise, but on 
the other, in this pronouncement there may linger oblique references 
to actual shortcomings of the deceased Zeno, which Eustathius and 
others may have known about and could have used as the springboard 
for their further polemics against him. 

The argument for a genuine historical starting point for a subsequent 
line of invective is in fact sustained by the very nature of polemic, 
the aim of which was more to uphold one's own position on an issue 
and to keep the faithful in line rather than merely to offend an 
opponent. To this end wholesale invention was far less effective than 
distortion of a point already known to be associated with the other 
side. In the latter case, familiarity with the starting point lent additional 
plausibility to the distortion.” 

We may now turn to an important question that hitherto has been 
left aside: If Eustathius had in his history some form of the legend 
of the in vivo entombment of the epileptic Zeno, why is this legend 
not attested by either Evagrius or Theophanes, both of whom used 
Eustathius? A partial response to this problem would surely lie in 
the argument that it would be unreasonable to suppose that Eustathius 
should so thoroughly vilify Zeno in one place and then later miss 
the opportunity to pursue the implications of the claim that he had 
been an epileptic. But to deal with the issue more directly, it is likely 
that Evagrius and Theophanes have both censored Eustathius here. 
As Allen shows, Evagrius expresses his disapproval of Zeno's life- 
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style by repeating his source’s character sketch of the emperor;’° but 
at the same time he regarded Zeno as a man of peace who tried to 
restore unity to the Church — on this count he was to be admired 
rather than blamed." This perspective would in itself be sufficient 
reason for Evagrius to minimize his attention to Zeno's alleged cause 
of death, even if he felt he could not ignore it entirely. The same 
would apply to Theophanes, who appears to have been of similar 
sentiments. His account of Chalcedon completely ignores the 
christological issues raised at the council, and of the Henoticon he 
simply states: "Then Zeno made the Henoticon, dictated, as some 
say, by Acacius of Constantinople, and distributed it everywhere.’” 
The same sort of agenda, though without any reference to Zeno's 
epilepsy, can be seen in the Oracle of Baalbek. The early sixth- 
century author of this work of ultimately apocalyptic predictions 
displays his Chalcedonian sentiments with references to Monophysite 
doctrines as blasphemous, but adopts the same sort of prevaricating 
attitude toward Zeno that we see in Evagrius and Theophanes. On 
the one hand, doctrinal considerations oblige him to observe that ‘his 
kingship is not given [to him] by heaven’, while on the other he 
concedes that ‘his rule will be powerful and will be pleasing to the 
entire people; he will love the poor and will humble the powerful 
and rich’.®! 

In this connection it is important to bear in mind the broader 
implications of the entombment legend, beyond its terms of reference 
to Zeno, within the context of a Chalcedonian polemic against imperial 
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policies regarded as pro-Monophysite. The tale essentially has the 
epileptic emperor's adulterous and self-serving wife Adriane and the 
treacherous silentiary Anastasius connive in murder, and thus calls 
into question the latter's succession to Zeno. The Chalcedonian party 
had hoped for an emperor more agreeable to their position, and were 
thus enraged when Adriane arranged for the crown to be awarded to 
Anastasius, who continued to adhere to the Henoticon and pursued 
Zeno's policies of ecclesiastical reconciliation." Pro-Chalcedonian 
elements in Constantinople, which were predominant in the capital, 
rioted and toppled imperial statues in public places. The entombment 
legend of Zeno's death can thus further be read as pro-Chalcedonian 
propaganda, as it implies that the legitimacy of Anastasius' succession 
and politics was heavily tainted. But if the view of polemic adumbrated 
above holds true, then it comes as no surprise that Anastasius escapes 
the charge of epilepsy levelled against his predecessor: there was 
nothing in his biography to which such an accusation could be attached, 
nothing to render it plausible. 

From the foregoing the following chronological picture emerges. 
In so far as we know anything about the death of Zeno he seems to 
have died of dysentery. But while he lived he gained a reputation 
for a profligate and excessive life-style and imperial demeanour, and 
after his death the associations of this sort of behaviour with epilepsy 
gave his enemies an excellent propaganda opportunity. Those who 
opposed him for his Isaurian heritage must certainly have played a 
role in the smearing of his reputation, but the confessional split 
evident between those authorities who vilify him and those who do 
not shows that ethnic considerations were not the decisive ones. The 
emperor was denounced as an epileptic by the Chalcedonian historian 
Eustathius, and perhaps others unknown to us, in an effort to convey 
the message that his ecclesiastical policies, most especially the 
Henoticon, did not represent the will of God for the future of the 
Church. Monophysite scholars of course ignored this argument in 
their own presentation of Zeno, but it did not represent a broadly 
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Chalcedonian position either. Some Chalcedonian scholars either did 
not know of Eustathius’ work or declined to participate in its polemic 
against Zeno. The Oracle of Baalbek expresses misgivings about 
Zeno's rule as representative of the will of God, but otherwise regards 
him favourably. Evagrius, in particular, who used Eustathius as a 
major source, saw in the emperor a ruler objectionable in moral terms, 
but also a champion of peace within the Church. He thus repeated 
Eustathius' character sketch of Zeno but declined to pursue in detail 
the accusation that he had been an epileptic. In later times, Theophanes 
came to know of Eustathius' work, probably indirectly through the 
Greek Redactor, and thus portrayed Zeno as epileptic in his 
Chronographia. But for much the same reasons as Evagrius, he too 
declined to pursue the matter in detail. One also finds accounts of 
Zeno's horrific demise through in vivo entombment that are suggestive 
of continuing polemic against him and may give some sense of what 
Eustathius had to offer on the matter in his own work. In terms of 
structure these tales represent reuse of the narrative framework for 
the equally legendary tale of the death of Basiliscus, and in terms of 
agenda they smear the accession of Anastasius as tainted by adultery, 
treason, and murder. Such a line of argument can be regarded as an 
implicit Chalcedonian protest at this emperor's continued support for 
the Henoticon. But the fact that Anastasius was not also vilified as 
an epileptic suggests that polemic against well-known figures, however 
exaggerated, usually rested on at least slender historical grounds. 
Zeno's life-style, or the prevailing perceptions of it, invited connections 
with epilepsy; that of Anastasius did not. 

Stepping back from the subject, one must concede that however 
vital it must have been to Zeno at the time, the question of whether 
he died of epilepsy, dysentery, or something else entirely, is not 
exactly a point upon which turns our understanding of late antiquity, 
the history of medicine, the christological controversy, or Near Eastern 
historiography. The ways in which the emperor's character and death 
were perceived and manipulated, however, are indeed significant. The 
enormous social and religious implications of being epileptic in the 
Christian Near East of late antiquity illustrate how deeply enmeshed 
medical history is in broader historical considerations, and the role 
of the disease as a polemical motif adds further weight to the evidence 
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suggesting a powerful trend toward the ostracism of sufferers from 
this disease. Where Zeno is concerned the effort to vilify him on 
confessional grounds suggests that little — if any — of the character 
Judgment against him can be taken at face value, and calls into 
question whether anything specific will ever be known about him in 
this connection. Where historiography is concerned, the episode once 
again highlights the very great importance of north Syrian scholarship 
in mediating to posterity the source material available for the study 
of the late antique and early Islamic Near East. 

The broader relevance of all this may be judged from the fact that 
two and a half centuries after the time of Eustathius another north 
syrian scholar was to use the motif of epilepsy again for similar 
purposes and in a similar fashion. In about 750 Theophilus of Edessa 
included in his Syriac chronicle an account of Muhammad and the 
rise of Islam that took both the Prophet and his faith seriously and 
provided a surprisingly objective view of the origins of Islam.*^ Thirty 
years later, however, the Greek Redactor, in his translation and revision 
of Theophilus, substituted for this a virulent polemic in which the 
motif of epilepsy, this time used against Muhammad, was deployed 
to draw broad connections between what the Redactor regarded as 
false religion, demonic inspiration, and obsession with crass physical 
gratification.5 While this is a subject for another study,*^ it is to be 
noted that these motifs are broadly identical to those launched against 
Zeno at the dawn of the sixth century. 
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